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E Intent and Deſign of laying 
4 Before the Publick this Supplement 
to my Book of Travels, 7s, not only 
to augment the Latter, with ſeve- 
ral additional Remarks and Obſer- 
vations; but to vindicate it likewiſe 
From ſome Ohjectious, that have 
been lately raiſed againſt it, by the 
Author of The Deſcription of the 
Eaſt, and ſome other Countries. 

With regard then to the Additions, which have been men- 
tioned; thoſe that immediately follow this Paragraph, were a 
Collection of ſuch Notes and Emendations, as fell in my Way 
after the Book of Travels was printed off, and as they ſerve 
to authorize and illuſtrate ſome Part or other of That Book, 
there are proper Diretions, annexed to each of them, to what 
particular Page of it they refer. Whilſt the French Edition 
Was 3 for the Preſs, ( which was printed An. Dom. 
a MDCCXLI11, 
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MDCCXLI1I, ia Two Vol. 4%. and dedicated to the King of 
Pruflia,) a great Part of theſe Notes and Emendations, roge- 
ther with the like Directions, were communicated to the Editor 
ho has accordingly interwoven and connected them, all along, 
with the original Text. Upon which Account, This Tranſlation 
is advertized in the Editor's Preface, in the Bibliotheque Rai- 
ſonnee, in the Leipſick Tranſactions Sc. to be more perfect 
and correct, as indeed ſo far it is, than the Original. Bus 
as this Supplement, heſides other occaſional Diſſertations, (which 
will be hereafter taken Notice of,) contains a greater Number 
of theſe Notes and Emendations, than were inſerted in that 
Edition, ſo the Original, by theſe Means, will become more 
full and perfect, than the Tranſlation. The 


ec Additional NoTEs and REMARKS 
therefore, according to their reſpective References, to the Book 


of Travels, are as follow ;, viz. to Page t 
39. To the Account of Sherſhell, the ancient Julia Cæſarea; L 
add. In the Year Mpccxxxvil. this whole Town was thrown 7 
down by an Earthquake, and Numbers of the Inhabitants were 
buried in the Ruins. t 
48. 1. 24. Add, to the Word Frames, this Note. Quid? { 
non in Africa Hiſpaniaque ex terra partetes, quos appellant 
| fornaceos, quoniam in forma circundatis utrinque duabus ta- 1 
bulis infarciuntur verius quam inſtruumtur, evis durant, in- v 
corrupti imbribus, ventis, ignibus, ommque cæmento firmiores, 
Plin. 1. 35. c. 14. | A 
50. 1.21. Afzer Zeidoure, add. (an Appellation of great | 
Affinity with the Greek Word &iy@-, denoting Fertility; 10 
56. 1.8. To Raſhig, add this Note. This Quality, (as a 
Thing common in theſe Countries,) ſeems to be alluded to b 
Jer 15. 18. Wilt thou be altogether unto me as a liar, and as I 
Waters that fail. Job. 6. 15. My Brethren have dealt deceit- 
fully as a Brook, and as the ſtream of Brooks they paſs away. 0 
129. I. 14. After honourable Retreat, add. I was lately in- te 
formed from Tunis, that This gallant Prince, in the late Re- 5 


volutiohs in that Kingdom, was, by the baſe Perfidiouſneſs re 
and Treachery of A Baſhaw, his Father in Law, the pre- ( 


ſent Dey, moſt yillainouſly betrayed and inhumanely butchered. te 
And 
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And what is more extraordinary; his Body was afterwards 
given, to ſome of his favourite Zarizaries, to be made into 
Cabab and eaten ; which was accordingly done, at one of their 
Bagnios, with great Feſtivity and Rejoycing. 

1 34. 1.20. To Sounds, add. An Effect ſomething like this 
ſeems to be related by Pliny (I. 2. c. 96.) Juxta Harpaſa op- 
pidum Aſie cautes ſtat horrenda, uno digito mobilis, eadem, ſi 
toto corpore impellatur, re/1Stens. 

119. 1.44. To rarely any Rain at all, add. This likewiſe 
ſeems to have been the Caſe in the H. Land. 2 Sam. 21. 10. 
where it is mentioned, from Harve/? till rain dropped on them. 
Their rainy Seaſon falling out, as in Barbary, in the Autumnal 
Months. Babylon is allo deſcribed, by Stabo, (I. 15. p. 06.) 
to have been in the like Condition, with 7ozer, and the Vil- 
lages of the Jeridde : Z) & ura vt & ratouGytrr. 

221.1. 31. To Fodder, add this Note. Straw was likewiſe 
the uſual Fodder of the H. Land; as we learn from, 1 Kings 
4. 24. where it is ſaid, hey brought alſo Barley and Straw 
for the Horſes and Dromedaries. 

Ibid. To ſhattered to peices; add. a Circumſtance very per- 
tinently alluded to, 2 A7rgs 13. J. where the King of Syria is 
ſaid 70 have made the Iſraelites like the Duſt by threſhing. 

226. 1 16. After later, add. This is called in England, the 
Maſculine Apricot; the eating of which is never attended 
with a Surfeit; 

234. 1o Note 1. add. Finnt Terre motus —praecipue vero 
cum ſequitur imbrem & ſtus, imbreſve & ſlum. Plin. 1. 2. c. 80. 

236. To Note 1. add. This might be intended rather, in 
Order, to rear therewith an Altar to the God of //rae/. 

2477. I. 3. After Enchantment, add. This ſeems to have 
been an ancient Practice, as appears from Lucan's Expreſſion, 
Lib. vi.—dure Nodus Hyænæ. 

251.1. 3. Add this Paragraph, to the Account we have there 
of the Shagarag. Shagarag, by a ſmall Tranſmutation of Let- 
ters, is the ſame Name with the SD Sharakrak, or Sis 
Shakarak of the Arabian Authors; and with the PW Sharak- 
rak of the Talmudiſts; ſo called from PW fharak, to ſquall, 
(as I ſhould interpret it, ) rather than, as the Lexicographt in- 
terpret it, from /ibi/are, to hiſs; an Action of Voice, which 
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I preſume, cannot properly be aſcribed to Birds. It was pro- 
bably in Conformity to this Quality, that Buxzorf has inter- 
preted (PPW Sharakrak) to be the Merops or Bee-Kater ; a 
Bird very common all over Barbary and the Levart; which 
flyes in Flocks, and, in the Heat of the Day, makes a ſqualling 
Noiſe, though not ſo ſhrill, as the Shagarag. Jonathan, the 
Syriac Verſion and the Talmudiſts explain ENT Racham, Lev. 
IT. 18. or 1M Rachamah, Deut. 14. 17. by Sharakrak, or 
I Sarakreka; which Word, being more regarded or ſup- 
poſed perhaps to be better underſtood, by Mun/ter and Deoda- 
lius, than the original Word Rachamah, induced them to 
tranſlate it Pica, (the Magpye, or rather the Jay,) with which 
our Shagarag has no ſmall Affinity, both in Voice and Plumage. 
I have already taken Notice of the Rachamah, (7rav. p. 388.) 
which was ſo little known to the 7eiſh Writers, that the 
learned Bochart, (Hierogæ. 1 2. c. 25.) after acknowledging hzs 
0101 Tgnorance of it, complains likewiſe of 7hezrs, in this inge- 
nious and juſt Remark; Avem illam, ſays he, defrnire non po- 
tuerint viri, tam imperiti rerum nature, quam periti vocum 
mnterpretes. SLY 
260. 1.26. To copious Rains, add this Note. Nimirum te. 
nuitas aque non ſufficit eorum reſpirationi._—— Atque eadem 
cauſa ef, quod in Ponto, cupns ore crebris fluminum oſtiis al. 
luuntur, non ſunt teſtacea, niſi quibuſdam in locis pauca — 
etiam in &ſtuarits Venetis obſervatur, teſtacea interire, quando 
immodicis pluviis paluſtris ſalſedo diluitur. J. Grand. de Verit. 
Diluvii &c. p. 66. C. Langii Method. Teſtac. p. 7. in Præfat. 
275. 1. 25. To painted Tiles, add this Note. A Pavement 


like this is mentioned EH. 1. 6, 7. The Beds auer of Gold and | 


Silver, upon a Pavement of red and blew and white and black 
Marble. 
284. To the Note, concerning the Kiblah, add. The Temple 


of Jeruſalem was the Jewiſh Kiblah, as we are inſtructed from | 


theſe Expreſſions, 1 Kings 8. 38, 42, 44, 48. of ſtretching out 


their Hands towards that Houſe, and of praying towards that | 


Houſe. 


288. 1.7. To Gurbies, add this Note. Gellio Doxius Cl: 
falins, lutei edificii inventor, placet, exemplo ſumpto ab hirun- | 


dimm nidis. Plin. 1.7. c. 56. 


289. 1.26. 
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289. 1.21. Add, after Tongues: though ſome few of theſe 
Words indeed, ſuch as allen, amdn, akeime, and perhaps one 


or two more, may appear, upon further Inquiry, to haye been | 

adopted from one or other of theſe Languages. i 
298. 1.4. Add, after Maſter. At all theſe Feſtivals and En- 

tertainments, the Men are treated in ſeparate Chambers from 


| = 
the Women; (Eh. 1. 9.) there being not the leaſt Intercourſe J 
or Communication allowed betwixt the two Sexes. | 


301. 1.14. 10 Aſslem-mah, add this Note. In Gen. 37. 4. 
it is ſaid, when Joſeph's Brethren ſaw, that their Father loved i 


Him, more than all his Brethren, that they hated him, and 
could not ſpeak peaceably to him; whereas theſe laſt Words | 
ſhould be rendred thus, they would not give him the Aſslem- 9 
mah, or the Compliment of Peace. | 

310. 1.25. Add, after Prince. As few of Theſe, or of the 
Turkiſh and Eaſtern Kings, Princes or Baſhaws know to write 
their own Names; all their Letters, and Decrees, are ſtampt 
with their proper Rings or Signets, (or, as it is in Eb. 3. 12. 
ſealed with the Kings Ring; ) which are uſually of Cornelian or 
Silver; with their reſpective Names cut or engraved upon them 
on one Side, and ſome Sentence or other of the Koran, placed 
as a Device, on the Reverſe. 

331. 1.22. 17o Tincture, add. Vitruvius de Architect 17. 
c. 13. gives us the Method of extracting the Purple. Vid. Li- 
bavium Vol. 2. Alchem. par. r. p. 160. Wit ſonii Theatr. varia- 
rum rerum. p. I. tit. 1. Card. de Subtil. 1. 4. p. 240. Nieremb. de 
miraculis Terre prom. c 93. Purpurarum uſum, ſicuti buccino- 
rum, non tantum propter inſcitiam ac magnam expenſam ac 
moleſtiam neglectum putamus; fed ob maximam Fuci copiam, 
quem vulgus Roccella denominat, quo nunc infectores pulcher- 
rimam purpuram conficiunt, ſericea inficientes varis colorum 
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. gradibus, minore labore &' impenſa & maximo lucro. Fab. 
i RY Column. de Purpura. S. 37. 

$1 34. 1.14. 7o Mahometans, add this Note. Who this Perſon 
was we learn from Abdollatiph. Fuit autem in El Giza, lays 


he, magnus Pyramidum numerus; ut paruæ erant & dirute 

li ſunt in tempore Salah-Oddin Joſeph Ebn Job, auſpiciis Caracuſii 
” cujuſdam ex principibus. Hic vero Eunuchus Gracus fuit, elato 
 animo, qui prefuit Ægyptiis. Hic etiam fuit qui murum lapi- 

6. b deum 
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deum euſtruxit; qui Al Phuſtat ey” Al Cahrum, guodgque ea inter- 
jacet, arcemque etiam qua eſt juxta Al Mokattem cingit. Hic 
etiam fuit qui arcem inſtruxit, duoſque in ea puteos fodit, qui 
bode reperiuntur. Hilt. Ægypt. p. 85. | 

363. I. 29. Add, after Mariners. This ſeems to be a Cor- 
ruption of Cuerpo Santo, (or Holy Body,) as the Spaniards call 


theſe Meteors; which were no other than the Ca/tor and Pollux 


of the Ancients. Nin. I. 2. c. 37. 
Ibid. I. 37. Add, after Nile. As the Month of February is 


the uſual Time at Jeruſalem, for the falling of Snow, it might have 
been at that particular Seaſon of the Year, when Benaiab is 
ſaid, (x Sam. 23. 20.) 70 have gone down and ſmote a Lion, in 
tbe Time of Snow. 

365. Add. This Fertility of the H. Land is confirmed from 
ancient Authors, of great Repute. Tacitus l. 5. c. 6. calls it uber 
ſolum; and Justin, (Hilt. I. 36. c. 3.) ſed non minor loci ejus 
apricitatis quam ubertatis admiratio eſt. 

366. 1.28. Add, to the Account of the Wild Honey, theſe 
Annotations. Joſephus (Bell. Jud. I. 5. c. 4.) calls Jericho u. 
r % yoeww. We find moreover that Wild Honey was often 
mentioned in Scripture. Aud all they of the Land came to a 
Wood, and there was Honey upon the Ground; and when the 
People were come to the Wood, behold the Honey dropped. 1 Sam. 
14. 25, 26. He made him to ſuck Honey out of the Rock. Deut. 
32. 14. With Honey out of the ſtony Rock have ] ſatisied thee, 
Pſal.8r. 16. Diodorus Siculus (I. 19.) ſpeaks of the wa: dew, that 
dropped from Trees; which Tome interpret, perhaps too haſtily, 


to be nothing more than a honey Dew, or ſome liquid Kind of 


Manna. Whereas Bees are known to ſwarm, as well in the 
hollow Trunks and Branches of Trees, as in the Clifts of Rocks; 
Honey therefore may be equally expected from both Places. 
378. To Note 1. add this learned Remark, and corrobo- 
rating Proof, from Dr. Hyde; who in his Annotations on Per:7- 
ſol's Itinerary, p. 15. deduces the Name of Barca and Libya, 
from this Phenomenon. Et quidem (ut denominationts cauſam 
O rationem exquiramus) dlictum nomen $2 M ον ſplendorem 
ſeu ſplendentem regionem otat, cum ea regio radis ſolaribus 
tam copioſe colluſtretur, ut reflexum ab arenis lumen adeo in- 


tenſe fulgens, a longinquo ſpectantibus (ad inſtar Cor poris So- 
ITS laris) 
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laris) aquarum ſpeciem referat; & hicce arenarum ſplendor 
& radiatio Arabibus dicitur Sh ſerab i. e. aquæ ſuperficies, 
ſeu ſuperficialis aquarum ſpecies. — Hinc etiam nominis Ain | 
ratio pert poteſl—cum 25 contractum it pro Nah, a ah flamma ; 
a fulveſcentibus arenis ardore pene inflammatis. i 
419. Add, to the Note 2. the following Authorities. | 
Pars obſcura cavis celebrabant orgyia ciſtis. Catullus. 1 N 
——zacita plenas formidine ciſtas. Val. Flacc. 

428. To the Hiſtory of the Stork, add. No leſs extraordi- 
nary are thoſe Flights of Pigeons, that have been obſeryed in 
New-England and in other Parts of America. 

431. 1.3. Add. Rice or Oryza, as we learn from Pliny (I. 18. 
c. 7.) was the Ohra of the Ancients. 

433. To the Quality of the Mud of the Nile; and, p.438. to 
the ſucceſſive Culture of the Soil, from the Higher to the Lower 
Egypt; and to the opening and ſhutting of the Mounds, (ibid.) 
add theſe Annotations from Abdollatiph's Hiſt. Egypt, p. 6. 
Advenit Agypto lutum nigrum viſcoſum, cui ines multum 
pinguedinis, dictum Al-Abliz. Advenit hoc e regionibus Ni- 
gritarum aquis Nili in incremento ſuo admixtum, & deceden- '% 
te aqua ſubſidet lutum, tumque aratur & ſeritur. Et quotan- 1 
nis advenit ipſi recens lutum, Ob hanc cauſam Terra Said 
vegeta eſt, multi proventus pabulique, quia initio propior eſt, 
ideoque ad cam pertingit magna hujus luti copia, contra ac in- 
ferior terre pars; (near Damiata as we may ſuppoſe and 
Rozetto,) ea ſiquidem ſlirilis eſt & macilenta, quia lutum ej us 
tenue eſt & debile, ſiquidem aqua que ad eam perventt tenuis 
eft & limpida. Iucrementum Nili ad finem pervenit ſub 
equinoxio autumnali, tum autem recluduntur aggeres, qui 
omnes terre partes inundant. p. 5. 4 

440. The Situation of Damiata, upon the Sea Coaſt, A. D. | 
1243. ſeems io be confirmed by Abdollatiph, h lived about 1 
that Time. Damiatæ Lat. que eſt ultimus Egypti terminus /f 43 
graduum triginta unins & tertie partis gradus, Hiſt. Xgypt. I 
1 | 4 

442. 1.33. Add, To the boaſted Antiquities of the Egyptians, 1 
the following Obſervation. Herodotus, always too credulous 
with Regard to the Egyptian Antiquities, infiſts likewiſe that 
Circumciſion was much earlier received by Them, than by the 

5 b 2 Syrians 
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him, would occafion ſuch an Alteration in his $ Perſon, as might 
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Syrians of Paleſtine : i. e. the Hebrews or {ſraehites; (becauſe 
the Philiſtines themſelves, who were originally Egyptians and 
gave Name to the Country, were uncircumciſed.) Now by 
conſidering Ger. 45. Iz. in the original Text, agreeably to the 
Hebrew Diction and Brevity of Expreſſion, we may receive one 
plauſible Argument, why Herodotus may be equally miſtaken 
in this Aſſertion. For the Rabbinical Commentators obſerve, 
upon this Verſe, (which we tranſlate, And behold your Eyes 
ſee, and the Eyes of my brother Benjamin, that it is my Mouth 
that ſpeaketh unto you.) that Zoſeph gave the Patriarchs therein, 
three Proofs of his being their Brother. The firſt was the To- 


ken of Circumciſion, peculiar, at that Time, as they affirm, to 
the Family of Abraham; which he is ſuppoſed to have diſco. | 


vered, by unfolding his Garment, whilſt they ſtood rear him, 
and bidding them regard it. Behold, ſays he, your Eyes ſee, 
by this Token, that I am no Stranger, but of the Lineage of 


Abraham. And then to ſhew that he was not deſcended from 
Iſhmael, he lays down, for his ſecond Proof, the near Reſem- | 


blance of His on Features to Thoſe of his Brother Benjamin; 
who was born of the ſame Mother. Aud behold, continues he, 
the Eyes (or Countenance) of my Brother Benjamin, how nearly 


they reſemble my own. The third Proof was his Language: 
moreover, he adds, it is my Mouth that ſpeaketh unto you. For 
he had now begun to talk with them in their own Tongue, hay- 


ing hitherto converſed with them by an Interpreter. We may 


add ſome further Light and Authority to this Expoſition, from | 
the following Obſervations; viz. 1/2. that notwithſtanding he 
had already told them, he was Joſeph, (v. 3.) yet, this muſt | 
undoubtedly appear to be altogether impoſſible to Reuben, in 
particular; who underſtood, all along, that he had been de- | 
voured by Wild Beaſts. It muſt ſeem no leſs improbable to | 
the reſt. For as they were too conſcious of their having ſold 
him to the //hmeelites, (who were generally employed in the 
Exchange of Merchandiſe from one Place to another,) they 


could not entertain the leaſt Imagination of his being the Se- 
cond Perſon in Egypt; or even that he ſhould be a ſettled In- 
habitant of that Kingdom. Befides all this, the Egyptian Dreſs, 
and fifteen years Difference in his Age, fince his Brethren ſaw 


well 
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well demand, in the preſent Surprize they were in, ſome fur- 
ther Proof, than this bare Declaration, that he was the Perſon. 
2aly, His appealing, after he had addreſſed himſelf to them 
all, to the ſingle Teſtimony of Benjamin; how ſuperior a Token 
ſoever this may be interpreted of Joe ps peculiar Regard and 
Affection for Benjamin; yet it could not, in this Light and 
upon this Occaſion, be of the leaſt Moment or Conſequence; 
nay it ſeems rather to have been altogether incongruous and 
abſurd. For Benjamin was only a Child, when oſeph was 
ſold into Egypt; conſequently it would have been improper 
to have called upon Him as an Evidence, who could not be 
capable, at ſuch an Age, of retaining the leaſt Notion or Re- 
membrance of Zoſeph's Perſon. 3dly, Joſeph's cauſimg every 
Man to go out, (v.1.) and praying his Brethren to come near 
bim; (v. 4.) ſhould inſinuate, that he had ſomething to im- 
part to them of Secrecy and Importance; which was not to 
be expoſed to the Ridicule or wanton Curioſity of the uncir- 


cumciſed Egyptians. Otherwiſe there appears to be nothing, 


in this whole Narration, told with ſo much Elegance and 
Simplicity, that could in any Manner offend, or which indeed 
would not rather have excited the greateſt Pleaſure and Sa- 
tisfaction in the Fgyptiaus. For we learn, (v. 16.) that as 
ſoon as it was known, that Joſeph's Brethren were come, it 
pleaſed Pharaoh well and all his Servants. 

Phytogr. No. 114. r. Carlina acaulos, fore ſpecioſo, purpu- 
reo, non radiato, radice gummifera, ſucco allo & rubro, ve- 
nenato. An Chamawleon albus, ſiuve Ibas, Dioſcor. 1. 3. c. 10. 
1.6. c. 21. Arabibus, radix Adad dicitur. Vid. Leo. De- 
ſcript. Afric. 1. 9. cap. penult. 

Ibid. after No. 538. add. Scolymus Chryſanthemus perennis 
Hayptiacus ferocior D. Lippi. Comment. Acad. R. Scien. 417. 
172 1. p. 219. n. 13. Cnicus Niliacus, elatior, aſperrimmns e glauco 


niveus, alato caule, fore Inteo Lippi. MSS. apud Phytogr. 
Sherard. Oxon. 


Whilſt I was printing theſe Sheets, the following Annota- 
tions, relating to the Nile, were communicated to me, by the 


Reverend and Learned Dr. Thomas Hunt, Profeſſor of the 
Arabick Tongue. viz. To Page 


432. . 9. Suppl. p. 59. Add. Abdollatiph, in his Hiſtory of 
. Epi, 
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Egypt, (which the worthy Gentleman, above-mentioned, is pre- 
paring for the Preſs; a ſmall Part of it only having been printed, 
ſome Years ago, by the Son of the celebrated Dr. Ed. Pocock:;) 
acquaints us, that, An. Hej. 596. (when the Nile roſe no higher 
than 12. Cubits and 11. Digits, which occaſioned a great Fa- 
mine in Egypz;) there came an Embaſſador from Ethiopia, who 
brought Letters fignifying the Death of their Metropolitan, 
and requeſting a Succeſſor; wherein it was mentioned, that 
they had had but little Rain in Ethiopia, and therefore the 
Feyptians were to expect a low Nile. 

433. 1.11. G Suppl. p. 30. add. The ſame Author derives 
the Name of the Nile or A J, from the Verb _U\> Nl, which 
ſignifies to gzve, to beſtow, to be liberal &c. According to 
which Etymology, the Ni will ſignify Te muniſicent Giver 
of good Things. TraQ.11. Chap. I. 

439. 1.4. Suppl. p. 44. Add this Note, from Al Maſidi, as 
quoted by Macrizi. It is the Opinion of Philoſophers and Natu- 
raliſts, that the Nile once covered it's Country, and that it ſpread 
itſelf from the Upper Egypt, (i. e. Said or Thebais) to the Lower, 
—— And that, upon the Waters retiring, ſome Places of it be- 
gan to be inhabited; till at Length, the Water continuing to 
flow off by little and little, the Land was filled with Cities 
and Dwellings. He alludes to Ariſt. Meteorol. I. I. c. 14. 

441. 1. 34. Suppl. p. 44. 1.7. Add. If Egypt ſhould not re- 
ceive a ſufficient Quantity of Moiſture from the gradual In- 
creaſe and Riſing of the Nile, and the Water retire from it 
afterwards, by the Beginning of Seed Time; the Country would 
be intirely ruined, and the Inhabitants would periſh with 
Hunger. Macrizz's Account of the Nile. 

59. 1. 38”. To he Excerpta from Kalkaſendas, de Nilo & 
Nilometro, (where he had acquainted us, that the Nile, from 
A. Hej.13. to A Hej. Joo. had riſen (gradually) from 14. to 16. 
or 17. Cubits;) add. As for our Time, continues Aalkaſendas, 
(viz. A. Hej. 806. i e. A. D. 1438.) the Soil is raiſed by the 
falling of the Mud, that is brought down with the Water; and 
the Bridges, (that ere formerly built over the Canals, when | 
the Nile did not riſe ſo high,) are broken down or covered, 
(by the augmented Impetuoſity or Height of the Stream;) and the 

Nite, by the Appointment of the moſt high God, is reduced to 
5 \ theſe 
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theſe three States: the inſufficient, which is 16. Cubits more 
or leſs; the middle, which is from 17. to 18. Cubits, or there- 
abouts; and the high, which is when it exceeds 18. Cubits ; 
and ſometimes it will riſe to 20. 


After theſe Annotations and Remarks, the following 


CORRECTIONS and EL MENDATIONS 


are to be inſerted, according io their reſpective References; viz. 
Pref. p.1x. inſtead of 3. 20". read. Zo. 3Y'. 300. 
Trav. p.25. inſtead of the whole, r. the whole of it. 
32. Not. * r. 118. 

42. I. 5. r. the true meridional Diſtance. 
48. 1.16. ter the Art of, add. Rowing and &c. 
58. 1. 2. in/tead of hewn out, r. hollowed out. 
74.1.8. :n/tead of below ſome, r. below the Continuation &c. 
II4. in the Note, r. el. 
Ir. . 
134. 1. 17. inſtead of Reimes, r. Rheims in France, 
276. 1.6. 7. Acts q. 25. and in Note 4. r. Acts 9. 37. 
297. 1.7. r. Mat. 24. 41. 
303. Not. 3. r. Cen. 24. 59. and Gen. 29. 24. 
333. 1.16. after Extent, inſtead of as, r. though leſs fertil 

than &c. 

343. Not. 2. r. Gen. 41. 45. 
245. 1. 3. for have r. hath. 
31 1,32. r. 78. 20: 
252. 1.35. r. Numb. 13. 17. 
383. 1. 27. for preſerved r. living. 
59. 1. 14. In the Excerpta, for cubitorum, r. digitorum. 


To the foregoing Notes and Emendations, % are to joyn a 
General Table of ſuch Texts of Scripture, a5 are alluded to or 
explained, in the Book of Travels. This, which was likewiſe 
inſerted in the French Edition, is now augmented by the Addi- 
dion of other Texts, that have been occaſionally mentioned in This 
Supplement. And as, in both theſe Undertakings, the chief 
Study and Endeavour of the Author has been to illuſtrate. ſuch 
Portions of the Sacred Writings, a5 any way regarded the Civil 
or the Natural Hiftory of Thoſe Countries, that are There de- 
ſcribed; the Reader cannot be diſpleaſed to have them ranged 
together, in The Following Manner, and placed, as it were, 
in one View before him. CT An 
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An the following Texts of Scripture; S. denotes the Supple- 
ment. P. S. The Preface to the Supplement. P. The Preface 
to the Book of Travels. Where no Letters occur, the Pages 
refer to the Book of Travels. 


GENESIS. Chap. Ver. Pag. Chap. Ver. Pag. 
— 20 296 — 788 
Chap. Ver. Page III. 2. ö 16 252 
I. 20, 21. 6 5 _ 70 S 
II. 13. 245 = 12 . 18 388 
III. I. go S N. 31. 430 — 1v. b. S 
— 2 96 $ K. I3 as —— 19 4s 8 
X. 6. — 19 3414 — 20 0 8 
— 13, 14. N XI. 5 297 —n' 22. 258 
— 26. 188 NIL 34- 2911 — 29. 250 
XIII. 2, F. 238 een 37 100 8 —— 81 58 
XIV. 1. 355 XIII. 16 305 
XV. 18. 23S — 17,18, 3433 NUMBERS 
XVI. 6 _ 27 5 
— 12. 1 — -.. 99 8 Kl. I 258 
XVIIII. 4. 5 20 345 XII. 16. 353 
— 5. 296 XIV. 2, 3. 349, 346 XIII. 21 325 
— 286 — — 1 353 
— — 7. 301 8 * 102 $S XIV. 25. 354 
8. 1 9 347 XV. 38 309 
XX. T. — com 13 347 XVI. 32. 353 
XXI. 14. 296. 5 19, 20 101 S XX. 1. 354 
— 15. 19. 304 — 21 1 18. 356 
— 22, 8 42 SOT”. 21. 856 
— 25. 379 — 30 349 XXI. 1 29 8 
. 367 NV. 20 C90" —— 4- 357 
XXIV. 131. 304 — 22 348 XXIV. I. 306 
— . 30 — 101 S XXVII. 12, 13 333 
S 53. O — 23 349 14. 354 
8 59, 61. 303 * 101 XXXI 8 354 
— 55. 293 — 27 350 XXXII 47 333 
XXV. 30, 34. 222 — 104 S XXXIII 5 347 
XXVI. 1 288 — 28 102 8 100 $ 
20 379 XVI. 2 296 5. 344. 
26 278 — 368 — 6. 345 
XXIX. 9. e 372 —— 7. 346, 347 
— 24, 29. 3093 — 6 38 — 102 
XXX. 14. 369 — 9, 12. 352 —— 8. 345,347,354 
— 37. 227 XXI . 347 — 9. 350 
XXXVII. 4. v. P. 8 XXIV. 1 372 — 36. 356 
— — 25. 298 — 33 33 Ss — 48, 49. 357 
XLI. 45, 50. 343 XXVII. 20 3453 — 29 
XLIII. 23. 301 XXIX. 2. 296 55. 33S 
| 31. 296 XXXI. 18. 3. . 337 
XLIV. 5. 306 XXX. 4. 352 24 S 
XLV. 10. 41 19 352 6. 336 
— 12. VIII p. S XXXIII. 7,8. h. 399 
XLVI. 28. 342 — — 103 8 
XLVII. G, 11. 342 —— 9 344 DEUTERONOMY. 
XLVIII. 22. 333 — 104 S 
XLIX. 4. 276 ͤQↄ:ꝝĩ 104 8 I. I. 29 5 
12, 15, 20. 366 — 22. 344 — ͥ 6 — 105 8 
XL. 22. 421 . r ee 3+ 354 
EXODUS. — 8. 106 5 
LEVITICUS —— 19. 354 
I. r — 40. 354 
II. 4 97 8 _ 5. 298 • ͤů2—4.4 46. 107 S 
— 8. 386 NI. 3. 250 II. I. 354 
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I. 16. 371 
Tow 18. 28 5 
III. 13. +: 
„ 20, 23. 281 
BOS 31. 27 S 
IV. 19. 304 
V. 21. 332 
VI. 11, 19. 296 
* 19, 20, 21. 301 
1 23. 301 
XIV. 1. 27 
XVI. 27. 283 
XIX. 20, 301 

I. SAM OU E 4 
I. 24 © 
IX. 25, 26. go 
X. ; 8 
— 26. 116 
XII. 17. 364 
XIV. IF, = P. S 
XVI. 19. 304 
XVII. 18. 241 
XXIII. 20. vt. P. 8 
XXV. 18. 226 
XXVII. 8. 28 8 
XXV III. 20. 296 
22. 296 
XXXI. IQ, | 315 
IL SAMVUEL. 
IT. 18. 748 
8 29. 29 8 
IV. 8 29 8 
VI. 14. 430 
XI. = 277 
XIII. 8 296 
ms 18 293 
— 29. 88 8 
XIV. 26 294 
XVI. 22 277 
XVIII 33 281 
XXI. . 333.Þ.-.S 

IL KINGS 
I. 33. 88 
IV. 21. 26 S 
. 75 S 
— 24. 111. P. 8 
1 IT. 366 
VIII. 8. 32 8 
W —— 65 S 
— 38. Tv. P. 8 
f þ 20, 32 8 
— 26. 356 
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XIV. 23. 346 
XVIII. 42 358 
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II. KINGS. 
Chap. Ver. Pag. 
I. 2. 277 
6, 16. 276 
IV. 10. 280 

29. 290 
VI 25. 223 
VIII 9. 353 
IX, T. 290 
#07 png 30. 273. 9 
275 7. III. P 2 
0 9. 27 
XVII. 30. ns 
cee eee 24. 
xym. 21 ** 
> + + I3. 325 
XXIII. 12 281 
33. 2 
XXIV. 7. * 1 
J. CARONICLES. 
I. I6. 325 
+ ** 
XXVI. 30. 29 S 
I. CHRONICLES. 
VII. 8. 24 8 
8 2 8 
>; bo 
neee — 1038 
IX. 26. 26 5 
— vo $S 
XIV, = 368 
XXXIII. 14 29 8 

EST HER 
I 6, 7 Iv. P. 5 
2 9. V, P. S 
III. 12 v. P. S 
VIII. 10 885 

FOB 

1 3- 238 
VI. 15. II. P. S8 
XXVIII. 17 110 
XXXVIII 1 I. 108 
XXXIX. 6. 30 8 
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XLI. I &c. 868 
XLII. 12. 238 
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PSALMS. 

Chap. Ver. Pag. 
XXXIII 6. 116 
LV. 16. 115 
LVI. 8. 304 
LVIII. 4, 5. 429 

—U— 6 
LXXVIII. 12, 43. 994 
8 Sri T3. 349 
— 20. 352 
2 47 8 
LXXXI. 16. vI. P. S. 
CIIL 2. G6 P. 
CIV. 2. 274 
5 18. 249, 376 
— — 20,21, 22. 247 
CV. 39. 377 
CVIL 4. 106 8 
—— 23, 24. 362 
CXIX. 83. 304 
CXXIX. 6. 70 8 
CXXII. 3. 376 
CXXXVI. 15. 116 
CXLVIII. 6. 10 8 
CRLIX z. 430 
CL. 4. 430 

PROVERBS. 
XXI. 13. 648 
XXX. 26. 249 
— 29, 31. 88 8 

ECCLESIAS TES. 

III. 11. 387 
X. II. 64 S 

The Song of Solomon. 
VII. I 3. 370 

ISAT 4 H. 
III. IG. 304 
VI. 13. 97 8 
IX. 10. 96 8 
X. 9. 325 
XIII. Ar. 70 

XVIII. 2. 978 
XIX. 6. 386 
XXIII. 3. 24 8 
| 25 S 
—— — 318 
XXVII. 132, 13. 23 8 
XXIX. 21. 315 
XXX. 22. 29 8 
XXXIII. 9 30 8 
— U 15 64 S 
XXXIV. 13 70 S 
XXXV. 2 30 8 
—— 6. 30 8 
RL. 22. 274 


Chap. Ver. Pag. 
XLI. 19. 30 S 
XLIII. 20. 70 5 
LIV. II. 294 
FEREMI 4 AH. 
II. 6. 30 S 
hang 18. 432 
* — 24, 25, 318 
— 209. 348 
IV. 30. 294 
VIII. 7. 428 
IX. 17, 18 305 
XIII. 12. 304 
XV. 18. 11. N. 8 
XVII. 6 30 S 
XXII. 14 275 
XXIV. 2. 226 
XLIII. I 3. 34 
Ramos ©»). Se $5 
L 39. 70 S 
EZ ERIE L. 
VI. 13. 97 8 
IX. 2. 293 
XIII. 10 
XX. 6. 366 
XXIII. 40. 294 
XLVIi. — 356 
DANTE L. 
III. 5. 271 
HOS E A 
IX 10. 226 
O EL 
II 3. &c. 257 
| AMOS. 
V. 10. 315 
VI. „ 
VII. 14. 96 
IX. 7. 327 
| ZONA H 
I. 4, 12. 358 
M I C 4 H. 
| 8. * 
Z EPHANIA AH. 
I. 5. 277 
FUDIT H. 

XIII. 6, 9. 287 
I. MAC CABEES. 
XV. 37. 329 
MATTHEW 
III. 4. 258 
IX. 17. 304 
X. 9 292 
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27, 29. 285 


Chap. Ver. Pag 
XXIV. 17. 276 
41 297 
MAR X. : 
II, 4. ' 277,278,279 
04-4 ow 304 
V 3, 285 
— 38. © 
VI. 8. 15 
XI. 13. 370 
L VEE: 
V. 19. 274, 27) 
N 37+ 304 
VII. 44- 301 
XII. 54- 358 
XVII. 8. 290 
— 96 8 
XIX. 4 96 8 
9 41, 44. 334 
FO HAN 
XIII. 4. 292 
XIX. 23. 291 
XX. 19. 301 
XXI. F. 292 
ACTS. 
IX 25. 279 
— 36 „48 
3 . 281 
5 37. 39. 282 
X. 9. 277 
XX. 8, 9. 281 
XXVII. 6. 360 
14. 358, 359 
15. 17. 359 
— 195. 0. 361 
— 27. 41. 359 
I. CORINTHIANS. 
X. 16. FRO 
IL CORINT HIANS. 
Xl, 25. 315 
e 33. 279 
EPHESIANS. 

VI. 14. 290 
— 16. 64 8 
HEBREWS. 

XI. 10. 15 
XII. 3 290 
XIII. 12. 334 
I. PETER. 

I. 13. 290 
III. 3. 294 

REVELATION. 
J. 13. 290 
XV. 6. 290 
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The other additional Remarks and Obſervations, contained 
in this Supplement, chiefly regard 

The Petrified City, in Barbary, CH AP. II. P. IO. 

The O/trich and ſome other Scripture-Animals, CH AP. VI. 

P. 66. 5 

The Moſaic Pavement at Præneſte, CH AP. VII. p. 84. 
Aud as Theſe have a more immediate Connection with the Points 
in Diſpute, ſo they are occaſionally inſerted, as proper Digre f. 
ſions or Diſſertations, in the Controverſial Part; the Occaſion 
of which 1 am now to ſpeak of. 

Before I peruſed the Deſcription of the Eaſt, I flattered my 
ſelf, as well on Account of the great Intimacy and Friendſhip, 
that had, for many Tears, ſubſiſted betwixt the Author and 
myſelf, as of our ſeeming Unanimity and Aereement, when- 
ever the Converſation turned, as it often had done, upon the 
Subjects in Diſpute ,, that, without giving me ſome previous 
Notice and Advice, He would not, in ſo unexpefed a Manner, 
have drawn me into a Controverſy ;, which, in Juſtice to my 
own Obſervations, how contrary ſoever it may be to my Incli- 
nations, he might well imagine, 1 could not poſſibly avoid. 

Neither has this Author been more friendly to me, in other Re- 


pes. For, as it will ſufficiently appear, on comparing ſuch Parts 


of our Deſcriptions, as correſpond to each other, that, in ſeveral 


Points, hitherto overlooked or diſregarded or miſtaken by for- 
mer Travellers, I had carried the Torch and marked out the 
Way before him; yet he has not vouchſafed, ſo much as once, 
in this YVoluminous Work, to acknowledge the A(ſiſtance, or the 
many uſeful Hints, at leaſt, which he had received from my 
Book of Travels. In lite Manner, whenever theſe Obſervations 


of mine were not agreeable to his Sentiments; and, inſtead of 


being adopted by Him, were to be controver ted, as ſo many ſup- 
poſed Errors and Miſtakes; there the Author of them ſtill con- 
tinues to be equally concealed; or, which is the ſame, he is com- 
prehended only, in ſome general unmeaning Expreſſion, among 
ſome People, certain Authors, falſos quoſdam and the ike. 
Whereas, upon the moſt critical Examination, the Obſervations 
in Diſpute, ill all of them appear to be my own; either origi- 
nally ſuch, or which, at leaſt, I have made ſo, by putting ſome 
new Gloſs and Interpretation upon them. 

d 2 But 
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But as it would have been too tedious, to have taken into Con- 
ſideration all and every one of the Paſſages, that have been, ei- 
ther controverted by this Gentleman or looked upon as Miſtakes ; 
1 have attempted to vindicate and illuſtrate ſuch of them only, 
as are of greater Moment and Conſequence in Geography or Na- 
tural Hiſtory; viz. ſuch as relate 
I. To the Situation of the ancient River Eleutherus, the 
City Orthoſia, Simyra, &c. CHAP.L p. I. 
II. To the River of Egypt; whether it is the Nile, or the 
ſuppoſed Torrent at Rhinocorura. CH AP. III. p. 21. 
III. To the ancient City Memphis; whether it was Situated 
at Geeza or Metraheny. CHAP. IV. p. 33. 
IV. To the Nile, and the Augmentation made, by it's Soil, 

to the Land of Egypt. CHAP. V. p. 43. | 
V. To ſome Egyptian Plants and Animals. CHAP. VI. p. 60. 
VI. To the Paſſage of the /ſrae/ites through the Red Sea; 
to their Stations afterwards at Elim &c. CHAP. VIII. 

p. 98. 

How far I have ſucceeded in the Defence of theſe Points, 
muſt be leſt to the Judgment and Arbitration of the learned 
and curious Reader, for whom alone This Supplement and the 
Book of Travels, (to which it refers,) are intirely calculated and 
deſigned. The ſame Apology therefore that was made, a few 
Nears ago, in Defence of the one, is to be now repeated in Fa- 
vour of the other : inaſmuch as neither of Them is intended mere- 
ly to amuſe and divert; (as is commonly expetted from Books of 
this Kind;) but, in a literary Way, (as far as the Author's Abi- 
lities would permit,) to inform and inſtruct; by making the 
ancient Branches of Literature receive Light from modern Diſ- 
coveries; and by making Theſe again, give Light to Them, in 
| | their Turn. This, I preſume, will always be reckoned, by proper 
Judges, among the moſt uſeful and inſirufive Advantages, 
that can be reaped from Books of Travels: and for which aue 
may appeal to Pliny himſelf, that great Maſter of Natural Fi- 
ſtory; who, in his Prefatory Diſcourſe, ſeems to authorize the 
ſame Thing. Equidem ita ſentio, ſays he, peculiarem in ſtu- 
diis cauſam eorum eſſe, qui difficultatibus victis πvilitatem 
juvandi prætulerunt gratiæ placendi. 
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 dians were poſſeſſed of all the neighbouring Country upon the 


Southard. * to theſe Diſtricts, continues this Author, 
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KA. I. 


A further [lluſlration of the Situation of the ancient 
Cites Simyra, Arcas and Orthoſia; of the Rivers 
Eleutherus alſo and Kiſhon ; and why the Dead 
Sea never overflows it's Banks. 


＋ HOU GH there is no ſmall Difference in the Accounts The Trium- 


phal Arch at 


that have been publiſhed by this Author and myſelf, gene 
with Regard to the Triumphal Arch at Laodicea, and deſcribed. 
the Poſition of ſome remarkable Cities, (ſuch as Marathus and 
Antaradus,) which lye betwixt Laodicea and the Jeune; yet, 
as theſe Diſagreements are of no great Conſequence, I ſhall 
begin with the Defence of the Situations, that haye been 
given (Travels p. 327.) to Simyra, Arcas, Orthoſia and the 
River Eleutherus : and ſhall prove, notwithſtanding the labo- 
rious and intricate Argumentation of this Author to the con- 
trary, (Vol. 2. p. 204. &c.) that Simyra ought to be fixed at 
Sumrabh; Arcas at Arca; Ortho/ia upon the N. Banks of the 


Cold Stream; and, that the Cold Stream itſelf is the River 
Eleutherus. 


| 

Not therefore to recapitulate any of the Arguments that The de. | 
| 
| 


have been urged, in my Book of Travels ; the Authority alone og 
of Strabo *, will be abundantly ſufficient for determining the ae 
Situation, at leaſt, of the firſt and the latter of theſe Places. 

For after mentioning Marathus, he inſtructs us, that The Ara- 


Continent. called at preſent, as we may preſume, the Jeune 


or Plain. They were poſſeſſed likewiſe of the Diſtrict of Taxy- 
mira* (or Simyra *) that lay beyond it (i. e. the Feune) to the 


I Toy NN Afar Ar fleur 2 Taglaufa 79 igeEns Xoetor, Tens &' 1 Ogtunds owns Re 
x) 5 Deuter & mus, ovmp Serv N Mh; Eintnudbs eg Thr Goivituv Y Thy xoidny Svelas, 
Strab. p. $18. N ov Or S, ei Ov Helteg Teimbar. Id. p. 519. 


2 Keu Tagogupet legendum 9 . Zorn vel potius Tu Svwupe, Ne ſnags vocare Zire videtur. 
Plinius Simyra, & Ptolem. Sipuga, vid. If, Caſaub. in locum. 


A 25 


Simyra and 


N and 


Of Simyra, Orthoſia, Arcas, 


is Ort hoſia and the River Eleutherus, made by | ſome the Boun- 
dary betwixt Seleucis, Phænice a Celeſyria. And again; 
after Orthofia and Elen herus, is the City Tripolis. So far the 


Deſcription of Strabo. 
In the firſt Place therefore, it is manifeſt, from this Quo- 


fi 
ated eri tation, that between Marathus and Tripolis; or, which is the 


ſame, between the Northern Skirts of the Jeunè and Tripolis; 

Simyra and Orthoſia are the only Maritime Cities that are re- 
corded. No more conſequently need be looked after. It is likewiſe 
agreed by us both, that Marathus lyeth to the Northward of 
the Jeunc. It is not material therefore, whether it was built 
on the South Side of Antaradus or Tortoſa, according to my 
Account; or, on the other, as this Author has placed it. It is 


enough, that the Situation of it is, at too great a Diſtance, to 


Simyra now 
called Sum- 
ah, 


the Northward of the Cities we are looking after, ſo as to 
incapacitate it, from laying the leaſt Claim or Pretenſion to 
any one Heap of Ruins whatſoever, that may be met with, in 
or beyond the Jeune, as far as Tripolis, to the Southward. 

As for Simyra then, it will be difficult to account, why this 
Author ſhould have taken ſo much Pains to ſearch after it, at 
the Mouth of the (Nahar Kibeer or) Great River, near the 
Middle of the Jeune; when J had actually ſeen and deſcribed 
it to lye, nine or ten Miles, farther to the Southward ; or at a 
League and an half's Diſtance from the River Aker, where the 
Feune ends, or begins at leaſt to be interrupted, with aVariety 
of Mulberry Groves and other Plantations. Sumrab, as it is 
now called, (which is little different from iu or Ziuupa its anci- 
ent Name) is a Place well known to the Inhabitants of 7r:po/y; 
from whence they are ſupplied with Mulberry Leaves for 
their numerous Broods of Silk Worms; and alſo with Citrons, 
Melons, and other excellent Fruit. But what is more ma- 
terial, at preſent, we have here the Traces of a Number of 
Ruins, conſiderable enough to atteſt for the firſt Rank it muſt 
haye obtained among theſe Maritime Cities in former Times. 


We may venture therefore, from the Poſition of theſe Ruins, 


and from the ſame Name that continues, even to this Day, to 
attend them, to fix Simyra at this Place. 


I Orthoſia is likewiſe made the Boundary; Trav. p. 329. Not. 3. 
3 Orthoſia, 


* 


and the River Eleutherus. 3 
' Orthofia, the other City that is wanting, is indeed of a more on 


undetermined Situation. However we may be ſufficiently au- —_— 
thorized, from the ſame Quotation, to look for it to the te ancient | 
Southward of Simyra, and in the Neighbourhood of a River. 
The latter of theſe Circumſtances 1s further confirmed by the 
Antonine Medal of Ortho/ra ', where we have the Goddeſs 
Aſtarte treading upon a River. In ſuch a Situation therefore, 
wherever we meet with any conſiderable Heap of Ruins, (and 
we only meet with this;) there, it may be preſumed, we have 
Authority enough for fixing Ortho/ia. Now, upon the Northern 
Banks of the Cold Stream, there is a large Extent of Ruins, 
which ſpread themſelves, from the very Foot of Mount Li- 
anus, (the River only intervening,) to within a quarter of a 
Mile of the Sea. Neither can we paſs over the Cold Stream, 
from the Jeune, without travelling through the very Midſt of 
theſe Ruins. The Situation of Simyra therefore being already 
fixed and ſettled, it is very reaſonable to conclude, that, as the 
Cold Stream can be no other than the Eleutherus, fo theſe Ruins, 
that lye heaped upon the Banks of it, muſt belong to Ortho/ra 
the other and the only City that is wanting. 40 

No leſs Oppoſition, and with as little Foundation, is made 4, or A. 
to the Situation of Arcas or Arca, as it is now called, which en City. © 
J found five Miles to the Eaſtward of Sumrah, under the 
Northern Shade of Mount Libanus. The many Tokens that 
{till remain of its former Strength and Magnificence, might 
alone, I imagined, have ſecured it an honourable Rank among 
the Cities of this Country; at leaſt, not to have given any Oc- 
cCafſion at all to treat it, as this Author has done *, with fo 

much Indignity and Contempt, as to call it only a Man ſio. 
For hereby he ſeems to look upon the Arca, which I have de- 
{cribed, as aPlace of no Figure and Reputation; quite different, 
and at a Diſtance too, from the real City of that Name. 
Whereas this, I preſume, is the only Arca that need be in- 


quired after. Neither will the Appellation of Manſio, attri- 


I See the initial Letter, Tray. p- 321. 


2 Falf a League from the River Accer is the River Arca, where Arcas mult have been. 
This was only a Manſio and not that Arca, which was an inland City of Phenice, ſituated 
among the Mountains, betwixt which this River paſſes. Vol. II. p. 204. 
3 Manſio ponitur pro Stationibus in quas milites ſe expeditionis tempore quieſcendi 
cauſa recipiebant, que annonis & pabulis ex vicinorum collatione inſtruebantur. Suet. in 
Tit. Veſp. c. 13. Bergier. de Viis Publicis. J. 7. | 
2 | A 2 buted 


u 


The mean- 
ing of Manſio, 
and Mutatio. 


Of Simyra, Orthoſia, Arcas, 


buted to it, in the Jeruſalem [timerary, degrade or leflen at 
all the ancient Rank and Dignity of it. For the ſame Appella- 
tion is given to Antaradus, a City of indiſputable Reputation; 
and might ſignify no more, than that they were both, at that 
Time, (without having any Regard at all to their former or 
even preſent Condition) either Places of Arms, or elſe the Store- 
houſes and Magazines of the Romans. The Mutationes, in 
like manner, which are more frequently mentioned in this 
Itinerary, might anſwer to the Y- Stages of our Times; as 
one of them, the Mutatio Bruttus, ſeems, by the Diſtances, to 
have been built upon the Ruins, or upon the very Site of the 
ancient Orthoſia, where, if IJ miſtake not, there is at preſent 
a Kane or Caravanſerai; a Place or Station of much the ſame 
Nature and Conſequence. The Oppoſition therefore which 
is given by this Gentleman, in theſe Points of Geography, is 
ſo much the more unreaſonable and diſingenuous, as he does 
not ſeem, either to have ſeen, or to have been the leaſt ac- 
quainted, with the real Situation of any one of the above- men- 
tioned Places. Whereas I had actually ſurveyed and examined 


them all; as very well knowing, the great Light and Aſſiſtance, 


2 
etwixt 
Syria and 
Phenice near 
Arca. 


which their reſpective Situations would afford us, in clearing 
up the ancient Geography of theſe Parts. 

For the Boundary betwixt Syria and Phænice is, one way 
or another, yery nearly related to each of theſe Cities; for 
the true Situation of which, IJ am now contending. Even 
Arcas, though it is reckoned by Ptolemy and the Itinerary, 
among the inland Cities of Phænice, yet, by being the very 
firſt of them in Order, it could not be at any great Diſtance 
from the Boundary; provided indeed, it was actually, and not 
nominally only, a City of. the latter. This ancient City then, 
which was once the Seat of the Arkzize, as Sumrab was of the 


I Loca animalium curſus publici, Mutationes dicebantur, ubi equi mutabantur. Pancirol. 
Comment. in Not, Imp. Or. 1.6. Manſionum uſus tam curſui publico quam militi Roma- 
norum Legionum patebant. Id. J. 5, Manſiones a manendo diaz, quod ibi [per noctem] 
manerent. Id. J. 7, vid. Briſſonium & Du Freſne in vocibus. In manſionibus & mutationibus 
Imperatores fieri curaverant edificia curſui publico accommodando, ubi tam equi curſuales 


quam homines & Catabulenſes ad curſus publici tutelam & facilitatem erant diſpoſiti. 
Bergier. de Public. & Milit. Viis. Sect. IX. J. 2. | 


2 Manſio ANTARADVS | Manſio ARC AS. M. VIII. 
Eſt civitas in mare a Ripa M. II. Mutatio BRVTTVS. M. IV. 
Mutatio SPICLIN, M. XII. Civitas TRI POLIS. M. XII. 


Hunc & ſequentem qui illuſtrat alius exit. Vid. Itiner. 4 Burdegala Hieroſo- 
Mutatio BASILISCYM. M. XII. hmam uſque. 


 Nemanite, 


e, 


and the River Eleutherus. 5 


Nemarite, (Trav. p. 327.) will have a dubious Situation: ſuch 
an one, at leaſt, as may be equally claimed and challenged 
both by Syria and Phænice. For as it lyeth a little to 


the Northward of Mount Libanus, where Phænice ended; 


Arcas ſhould belong to Syria and then again, as it lyeth to 


the Southward of Simyra, where Syria ended; Arcas ſhould 


belong to Phenice. However there can be no Difficulty or 

Diſpute at all, with Regard to the Situation of the Place itſelf. 

For as we find it, both in the Autoninè Itineram, and in that 

later one of Jeruſalem, xx x11 M. from Antaradus or Tortoſa, 

and xy111 (or xv1 only, as it is in the latter) from 7r:poly ; 

Arcas is hereby laid down, in as near a Situation, as can be 

. to that wherein I found it. 
Pliny tells us, that Mount Libanus ended at Simyra; and Row ber 

that here it was where Cæleſyria began. Simyra therefore, near singe, 

no leſs than Arcas, was a Frontier City, and adjacent to the 

Boundary; and, as I conjecture, on the ſame i. e. the Northern 

Side. Strabo again very plainly inſtructs us, in the Quotation 

above cited, that the River Eleutherus lay beyond Simyra, to and at the 

the Southward ; and conſequently was ſtill nearer Phænice bn... 

than Simyra. He tells us further, that after Orthoſia and 

Eleutherus was Tripolis; no other City or River intervening; 

as in Fact there is not. Ortho/ia therefore and the Eleutherus 

muſt lye upon the utmoſt. Skirts of Syria; and conſequently, 

they will both of them either actually fall in with, or be very 

near at leaſt to, the Boundary that we are diſputing. 

There is a remarkable Circumſtance in the Natural Hiſtory The E- 

of the Eleutherus, which may be a further Proof of what 1 Tree 'by 

am contending for, that the Cold Stream and the Eleutherys — 

are the lame River. For Plny tells us *, that at a certain 

Seaſon of the Tear, the Eleutherns is ſo full of Tortoiſes, that 

they may be eaſily taken. Tt is therefore probable, that, at this 


Seaſon, there muſt be ſome particular Quality in the Water of 


the Eleutherus, which engages them to frequent It, more than 
any other of the Neighbouring Rivers. If the Spring then 
ſhould be the Seaſon here recorded, (and in the middle of 


'1 Vid. Trav. Not. 1. p. 326. & Not. 1. p. 327. 


2 In Phenicid mari band ulla difficultare capiuntur Teſtudines, ultroque v veniunt ſtato 
teppore anni in amnem Eleutherum effuſa multitudine. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 1. 9. c. 10, 


B ** 


Of Simyra, Orthoſia, Arcas Oc. 
April, T found theſe amphibious Animals had left the Sea, and 
were retired within the Banks of the River Kiſbon) it is at this 
Time the Snows begin to melt upon Mount Libanus. And 
as both the Sources and the whole Courſe of the Cold Stream 
are deduced from that Mountain, the Water of it muſt be 
much colder and more impregnated with nitrous Salts, at this 
Seaſon than at another. If theſe Qualities then ſhould be agree- 
able to the Tortoiſe, (for, whether it were to copulate or other- 
wiſe to refreſh themſelves, any other of the adjacent Rivers 
would equally ſerve for that Purpoſe;) the Cold Stream would 
certainly have the Preference; inaſmuch as none of the others 
have the ſame Relation to Mount Libanus, from whence alone 
theſe Qualities can be derived. However, upon the Whole, 
let this Circumſtance be received or rejected; the River Eleu- 
therus may, with infinitely more Reaſon and Authority, be 
fixed at the Cold Stream, under the Walls of the ancient City 
Ortboſia, than ſo much further to the Northward, where he 
has placed it; viz. near Aradus; or at theGreat River*, which, 
upon no other Account, than of being the deepeſt, is, accord- 
ing to his Opinion, the moſt proper for a Boundary. A Cir- 
cumſtance howeyer which has not always been regarded by this 
Author; otherwiſe the ſuppoſed Riyulet at Rhznocolura, would 
never have been ſo peremptorily laid down by him, in Preference 


bo the Nile, for The River of Egypt. But of this in its proper 
| ace. 

| The Led _ "thy much then with Regard to the different Situations, that 

ready well haye been given by this Author and myſelf, to theſe few 

remarkable Places upon or near the Coaſt of Syria. I purpoſely 

omitted (Trav.-p. 331.) to give a particular Deſcription of the 

Holy Land, as it had been already ſo often and ſo accurately 

ſurveyed. Contenting myſelf therefore with exhibiting what 

I had not met with in any Treatiſe of the Sacred Geography, 

| The General View and Plan of this Country, ſo far at leaſt as 

it had fallen under my Obſeryation; I therefore laid myſelf leſs 


open to be controyerted, and haye conſequently little or no- 


I Eleutherus which empties itſelf into the Sea, not far from the Iſle of Aradw. p. 80. 
2 Nar Gibere (Kibeere it ſhould be) ſeems to be the ancient Eleutherw, which is a deep 
| River and might well ſerve for a Boundary between two Countries. p. 20. 


thing 


in the latter Part of it's Courſe, acquire this wond erful Power and 


Of the River Kiſhon Sc. 7 


thing at all to be accountable for, except what relates to hat 
ancient River, the River Miſbon, and the Dead Sea. 
As to the Miſbon, I flattered myſelf that ſome little Defe- be e. 


riſes at Car- 


rence might have been paid to the Deſcription I had given of” 
it; (Trav. p.331.) eſpecially as I had actually ſeen the Sources 

of it, called ſtill (Ras el Riſbon,) The Head of Kiſhon; and 
had likewiſe travelled along the Banks of it, till it emptied 
itſelf into the Sea. After ſo plain an Account, which had all 
along been wanting to the Sacred Geography, (for all Authors 
hitherto had deduced the K7/hor from Mount Tabor, ) this 
Gentleman 1s pleaſed to receive the following inconfiſtent Re- 
ports and Suppoſitions, as much better Authority. They told did 20; near 
me, ſays he, p. 55. (not the Arabs, I preſume, becauſe they 
knew better) that the Kiſhon riſes to the South of Mount Tabor; 

but I ſuppoſe (quite contrary to theſe and all other Reports) 
that the Sources of it are in the Hills to the Eaſt of the Plains 

of Eſdraelon. Being enlarged by ſeveral ſmall Streams, (which 
may likewiſe be a gratis dictum,) it paſſeth between Mount 
Carmel and the Hills to the North, and then falls into the Sea, 

at Kaifah. 

That the Miſbon paſſeth betwixt Mount Carmel and ſome The Cours 
Hills, (not to the North, as is here aſſerted, but) to the Eaſt 
of Mount Carmel, 1s very juſt and agreeable to my Obſerya- 
tions, (Trav. p. 331.) where J have likewiſe taken Notice, 

1. That the K7/hon,, for a few Miles, is a rapid River, and 
runs, from South to North, upon a great Declivity. 

2. That the Channel of the River Belus, (or Kardanah, 
according to the preſent Name,) lyes below it, on the other 
Side of theſe Hills; though this Author has given it a quite 
different Courſe and Direction from that wherein J found it; 
which was pretty nearly the ſame, with that of the K. 2 
and running almoſt parallel with it. 

3. That the Torrents from the Plains of Eſdraelon, (pro- 
vided any of them run this way, and do not fall, as I ſuſpect 

they muſt, into the Lake of Tiberias or the Jordan ) may 
poſſibly be received by the Kardanab. 


How the AMiſbon therefore, from the low Situation of it, The Kg, 


? ki her than 


whilſt it flowed along the Plains of E {/draelon, ſhould, at once, ce Plain of 


n . 


yy the Dead Sea 

Ability of raifing itſelf to a confiderable Height; (for there 
is no Valley, through which it can. infinuate itſelf betwixt 
Mount Carmel and theſe Hills;) is a Problem in Hydro/taticks 


that requires ſome further Explication, than what this Author 
has hitherto thought fit to give us. 


No Com- Neither will this Author allow; as I have urged, ( Trav. 


munication 
betwixt the 
Dead Sea and 


p. 374.) that the great Quantity of Vapour, which the Sun is 


the Medizer- perpetually raiſing and exhaling from the Dead Sea, is the 


rasean. 


Cauſe why it never overflows its Banks. He attributes it alto- 
gether to thoſe Subterraneous Paſſages and Communications, 

which he ſuppoſes to lye betwixt the Dead Sea and the Medi- 
terrancan. Now, in all phyfical Inquiries and Diſquifitions, it 
is ſurely more reaſonable and philoſophical, to acquieſce in 
Concluſions drawn from noted and indiſputable Experiments, 
than from the bare Suppoſition of the Exiſtence of Things; 
the very Exiſtence of which Things may not only be diſputed, 
but even abſolutely denyed. For no Paflages or Outletts have 
hitherto been diſcoyered, (and it may be preſumed there never 
will,) betwixt the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean : nay, it is 
probable, from the low Situation of the Former, that the Latter 
may lye much higher, and conſequently be the Agent, in this 
Caſe. Whereas nothing can be more obyious to the Eye of 
every common Obſerver, than, in what a ſmall Space of Time, 
the Sun dries up a little Pool of Water; and conſequently the 


proportionable Influence it muſt haye upon a greater Quantity, 


{ſuch as Lakes and Seas. 


The Dead Inſtead therefore of ſolving this Difficulty, by Evaporation, 


Sea loſes as 


much by Va- the Method, perhaps the only philoſophical one, which I 


pour, as it 


by have propoſed; and then making-up the Deficiencies of the 


3 
the Jordan 
&c. 


Jordan, by an additional Supply from other Streams; this Au- 
thor contents himſelf with laying down only ſome precarious 
Conjectures, and dubious Suppoſitions about it; which, upon 
the moſt candid Examination, will be found to prove neither 
one way nor another. Thus (p. 35. Vol. 2.) he obſerves it to 
be very extraordinary (without aſſigning the leaſt Reaſon why 
it ſhould be ſo) hat no Outlett of this Lake has been diſcovered : 


but it is ſuppoſed (by whom, or upon what Account, he does 


not ſay,) that there muſt be ſome ſubterraneous Paſſages into 


the Mediterranean. And it may be queſtioned whether ſo much 


of the Water could evaporaie, (according, as it may be preſumed, 
to 


never overflows it's Banks. 9 


to my Calculation) as falls into it not only from the River Jor- 
dan, but from the Arnon to the Eaſt. 

But, in the firſt Place, why ſhould this Calculation be at all The Quan- 

queſtioned, till ſuch Time as we know the Swiftneſs, together oueribured 
with the Capacity of the Arnon? For, I have proved, (Trav. — 0k 
ut ſupra) that the River Jordan alone, is not ſufficient to 9 
ſupply above two third Parts of the daily Expence in Vapour. 
Other Rivers conſequently muſt be called in, to keep up the 
Equilibrium. The Brook Cedron, as it is, for the moſt part 
of the Lear, dry, can be of little Aſſiſtance. Neither is it known, 
(inaſmuch as we are ignorant of their reſpective Momenta,) 
what Quantity of Water may be thrown in by the 4rnon*, 
or by other Rivers and Torrents that may poſſibly fall from 
the Mountains of Moab, into the Dead Sea. 

It is probable likewiſe, that the Dimenſions of the Dead The Dimen- 
Sea may be larger; and that the Depth of the Jordan may be det 7 — 
ſmaller, at ſome Seaſons of the Year, than what I have made not ſüfici- 
them. However, notwithſtanding ſome Part or other of _— 
Calculation, which I have given, may be faulty or erroneous; 
notwithſtanding likewiſe that great Allowances are to be ſome- 
times made, for uncommon Inundations; yet ſtill the Matter 
of Fact, I preſume, will hold good, and ſtand the Teſt of future 
Diſcoveries and Obſeryations: viz. that The Dead Sea, one 
Tear with another, receives no more Water by the Rivers, which 
empty themſelves into it, than it loſes by the Vapours, that are 
exhaled from it by the Sun. | 

But I am not ſo much ſurprized at the Oppoſition I meet The ane 
with from this Author, upon this Subject; as that the Matter A. Kent up 
of Fact itſelf, (as far asT can inform myſelf,) ſhould not, long Gebe 

ago, have been taken Notice of and confidered, by ſome one 
or other of thoſe curious Travellers, (and there have been 
a great many) who have been very well acquainted with the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. For the latter is not the only 
large Expanſe of Water, where the Equilibrium betwixt the 
Expence of Vapour and the Supply from Rivers is conſtantly 
kept up. The like is common, without the leaſt Suſpicion 
of any ſubterraneous Outletts, to the Caſpian Sea, and to an 

1 Vid. Trav. 55 374. Not. 1, 2. &c. 11 


2 Aſphaltites longitudine excedit centum M. paſſuum, latitudine maxima uv. (xxv. 
Chi.) implet, minima ſex. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 5. c. 16. 


1 | infinite 


| _ Notice 


10 of the Petrified City, 


infinite Number of extenfive Lakes, quite over the Globe 
For all and every one of theſe, by receiving as much Water 
from their reſpective Rivers, as they loſe in Vapour, will 
preſerve, as near as can be expected, their uſual Limits and 
Dimenfions. The Almighty Providence having given to them, 
no leſs than to the Elements, a Law which ſhall not be broken * - 
which hath ſaid to the Sea, hitherto ſhalt thou come and 1g 
further; and here ſhall thy proud Waves be flaid*. For Na- 
ture always acts uniformly and conſiſtently with itſelf, let our 
Reaſonings and Conjectures about the Actions and Phænomena 
of it, be never fo doubtful and erroneous. 
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E 


A DissERTATION concerning the Petrified City, 
called, by the Arabs, Ras Sem. 


Ex ORE I had proceeded fo far in my Defence, I ſhould, 
Sn by way of Digreſſion, have ſtopt ſhort at the Caſtravan 
Ty Mountains; where this Author has given me an Opportunity 
to treat of the Ntriſed City in Barbary; which hitherto we 
have had no ſatisfactory or indeed any authentick Account of. 
In ſpeaking of theſe Mountains (p. 93. Vol. 2.) he acquaints 
us, that he faw a conſiderable Way up, the Rocks riſing above 
the Ground in ſuch extraordinary Figures, for about two Mites, 
that at a little Diſtance they appeared like a ruined City, re- 
ſembling Caſtles, Towers and Houſes, and even ſome of them 
lite Men. Such a Scene as this probably gave Riſe to the Fable 

of a petrified City beyond Tripoly in Africa. 
Ru Lf In commenting therefore upon this Paſſage, I ſhall begin, 
been already with obſerving, that this Petrified City, called at preſent Ras 
Sem, was occafionally taken Notice of, (Trav. p. 383. Not. a.) 
where it was obſerved, * that there was nothing to be ſeen at 
*that Place, befides ſuch Petrifications, as might well be ac- 
ce counted for from the Deluge: which likewiſe had been al- 
*ready difcoyered, m other Parts of the World.” In treating 


likewiſe of the violent Heat which attends the Deſerts of 
1 7 148. 6. 2 Job 38. 11. PETS, 


A Digreſſion 


concerning 


L „ie 


called, by the Arabs, Ras Sem. 


Lybia and Arabia, I took Notice, (Trav. p. 379. Not. 1.) that, 
at Saibah, a few Days Journey beyond Ras Sem, towards Egypt, 
ce there is a whole Caravan, confiſting of Men, Afﬀes and 
© Camels, which, from Time immemorial, has been preſerved 
e at that Place. The greateſt part of theſe Bodies ſtill continue 
* perfect and intire, from the Heat of the Sun and the Dryneſs 
**of the Climate: and, the Tradition is, that they were all of 
e them originally ſurprized, ſuffocated and dried up, by the 
* hot ſcorching Winds, that ſometimes frequent theſe Deſerts.” 

The Arabs, who are as little converſant in Geography and 


11 


The Arabs 


the Inven- 


Natural Hiſtory, as they are artful and ingenious enough intors of this 


Fable and Romance, had here a favourable and lucky Oppor- 
tunity, by jumbling and connecting together the Petrifications 
of Ras Sem, with theſe preſerved Bodies at Sazbah, to project 
and invent the Plan of the Petrified City, in all the wild and 
extravagant Dreſs, wherein it is commonly deſcribed. This, 


I believe, is the true Matter of Fact; and all that may be de- 
pended upon in this Story. 


Story. 


It was however a Subject, much enquired into by the Vir- _ The ge. 
tuoſi, of moſt European Nations, whilſt Caſſem Aa, the of is by ce. 


Tripoly Embaſſador, reſided at London. He reported from 
a thouſand Perſons, as he ſaid, and particularly from a Friend 
of his, of great Veracity, who had been upon the Spot, that 
*this Scene of Petrifications, conſiſted of a large Town, in a 
* circular Figure, which had feveral Streets, Shops, and a 
magnificent Caſtle belonging to it. — That this Friend of his 
*{aw there, different Sorts of Trees, but moſtly the Olive and 
*the Palm; all of them turned into a blewiſh or cinder-co- 
*loured Stone, — That there were Men alſo to be ſeen in dif- 
*ferent Poſtures and Attitudes; ſome of them exercifing their 
Trades and Occupations; others holding Stuffs, others Bread, 


*&c. in their Hands, —The Women likewiſe, were ſome of ].-.. 


*them giving Suck to their Children; others were fitting at 
*their kneading Troughs &c. —That, in entring the Caſtle, 
there was a Man lying upon a magnificent Bed of Stone, with 
*the Guards ftanding at the Doors, armed with Pikes and 


1 This Account, with a great many more, relating to the ſame Subject, whicls will be 
afterwards taken Notice of and examined, were collected and communicated to me by our 
very worthy Preſident of the Royal Sociery, Martin Folkes E ſq;. A ne 


„ͤͥͤͥö “ ͤ 
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Spears. — That he ſaw different Sorts of Animals, ſuch as 
* Camels, Oxen, Aſſes, Horſes, Sheep and Birds; (nay the 
very Dogs, Cats and Mice, are enumerated in otherAccounts;) 
* all of them converted into Stone, and of the aboye-mentioned 
*Colour. In one of theſe Hiſtories, ſome of theſe Bodies are 
e ſaid to want their Heads, others a Leg or an Arm; and fo 
*far agree with the Caravan of preſerved (not petrified) Bo- 
* dies, above recited. It is further related, that ſeveral Pieces 
* of petrified Money had been brought from thence; ſome 
* of which were of the Bigneſs of an Exgliſb Shilling, charged 
«with a Horſe's Head on one Side, and ſome unknown Cha- 
*ra&ers on the other.” This 1s the Subſtance of that Variety 
of Reports which have been given and related at different 
Times, and by different Perſons *, of this Place. 

An Account Seyeral Stories and Relations, of the like Transformation 


of the like 


Transforme- of living Creatures into Stone, are collected by Aldrovandus, 
tary. in his Muſeum Metallicum; (p. 823.) where, amongſt others, 
he gfves us the Hiſtory, and at the ſame Time, a Groupe of 
Figures, conſiſting of Men, Sheep and Camels, converted into 
Stone. As Tartary 1s reported to be the Scene of this Tranſ- 
formation, it is very probable, that this is the ſame Story, which 
is recorded by Anthony Fenkinſon *, in his Map of Tartary, 
preſeryed by Ortelius. Kircher“ alſo acquaints us, that he had 
learnt, from ſome Geographers, of a whole Horde of Men and 
Cattle being turned into Stone : where, by ufing the Word 


Horde, we may ſuſpect the People to have been Tartars; and 


1 Though Coins, by lying in Sand, Earth &c. where Salt is concerned, may acquire 
ſuch an appearance, by ſome of the ſandy &c. Particles ſticking and adhering to them; 
yet the Coins here mentioned, notwithſtanding ſuch an Alteration in their Superficies, 
could be no other, than what have been deſcribed at p. 59, 60. of my Excerpta. In Mr. 
Fitton's Letter to Sr. Kenelm Digby, prelerved in the Mercurius Politicus, No. 334. the petri- 
fied Pieces of Money, are ſaid to be Venetian Zecchines. | 


2 Vid. Merc. Politicus, ut ſupra. S. Clarke's Geographical Deſcription of all the known 
| Kingdoms of the World, zd. Edit. p. 193. The Adventures of T. S. an'Engliſh Merchant 
| | taken Priſoner at Algiers. Lond. 1670, p. 240. Capt. Uring's Travels, Vol. 1. p. 280. 
Conſul Baker's Relation publiſhed amongſt Dr. Hooke's Papers by Mr. Derham, p. 386, 
| Mr. Boyle in his general Heads for the Natural Hiſtory of a Country, Qu. 24. Turkiſh Spy, 
| Vol. 5. p. 158. Martini 4 Baumgarten Peregrinatio &c. Norib. 1594. And in Churchil's 
| Collection of Travels, at p. 406. Vol. 1. Ath. Kircheri Mundus Subterraneus, Vol. 2. 
g | 4 : 7 one of the Compartments of this Map, are the following Words; © Hzc Saxa ho- 

minum, jumentorum, camelorum, pecorumque, 5 rerum formas referentia, 
Horda populi greges paſcentis armentaque fuit ; quæ ſtupendà quadam Metamorphoſi re- 
pente in riguit, priore forma null in parte imminuta. Evenit hoc prodigium annis 
circiter 300. retro elapſis. a 


4 Mund. Subter. ut ſupra. 
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that the Geographers therefore were no other than A Jen- 
kin ſon and Ortelins. This then appears to be one and the 
ſame Story. 
Another ſtrange Account, of a pretended Number of Men, dr likewiſe 
Women and Children, being converted into Stone, is related 
by De la Vega in his Hiſtory of the Tucas of Peru *, But both 
this and the former are of a modern Date and mere Trifles too, 
in Compariſon with what is related of the wonderful Effects, 
that were occaſioned by the Gorgor's Head or Meduſa. Nei- Hus v 
ther are the Petrifications themſelyes, either in Ras Sem, 
Tartary or Peru, ſo copious and extenfive, as what were occa- 


ſioned by her Influence. For here they were viſible over a 
whole Country ; 
——paſſemque per agros 
Perque vias vidiſſe hominum ſimulachra ferarumque 
In filicem ex pſa viſa converſa Meduſd. 
Ovid. Met. lib. 3. 1. 718. 

So much then, concerning the more remarkable Stories that _Seme Ac- 
are recorded, by modern and ancient Authors, of whole Groupes * 
of Animals, being converted into Stone. Inſtances of fingle gene into 
Perſons being metamorphoſed, in this manner, are more nu- 
merous. Thus we read of Lo?'s Wife, becoming a Pillar of 
Salt, in the ſacred Hiſtory ; and of Niobe, and others being 
turned into Stone, in the prophane. Ariſtotle, as he is quoted 
by Lafſels *, ſpeaks of ſome Men, who were found petrified, 
in a Cave, near Pergamus and, Kircher * tells us, that the 
whole Skeleton of a Man, converted into Stone, was preſeryed 
in the Ludovi/iarn Palace at Rome. This is probably the ſame, 
that ſtill continues to be ſhewn, among the Curioſities of that 
City; and which I myſelf have Seen. 

Among the Multiplicity of Bones, that have been found in Of the bu- 
the Caves of Gibraltar, (which are ſuppoſed to belong toſuchi in the Caves 
Perſons, as hid themſelves, upon the Invaſion of the Moors, — 
and afterwards periſhed with Hunger;) I have ſeen ſeveral, 
that had received an additional Weight and Subſtance, by be- 


ing pervaded, as it may be imagined, by ſome Lapideſcent Va- 


1 Commentaire Royal ou Hiſtoire des Tncas du Peron, par Garcilaſſ de la Vega. L 3. 
c. 1. p. 287. 

2 Vid. Laſels Voyage into Italy. N. 1670. 120. P- 179. in Villa Ludoviſiana. 

3 Ut ſupra. 
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pour, that is conſtantly circulating in thoſe, no leſs cold and 
chill, than moiſt and damp Caves. Others were, not only be- 
come heavier, but incruſtated over, in ſome Parts, with a 
 flalagmitical or ſparry Subſtance, that is perpetually drop- 
ping from thoſe Caves. 
Some Skele- The latter is the yery Cale of the Skeleton at Rome; the 
vered ver Bones of which are not properly petrified, but covered over 
mitical Sub- only (cortice lapideo, in Kircher's Phraſe) with a Coat of Stone. 
It is probable alſo, from the like Situation and the Concur- 
rence of the like Circumſtances, that the petrified Bodies in 
the Cave near Nrgamus, were not properly petrified, but in- 
_ cloſed only, in ſuch like ſparry or /{alagmitical Incruftations. 
And I am apt to ſuſpect, that the like pretended Petrification 
of Boats, Maſts, Oars &c. in the (Bahar bel Oma or) Sea with- 
out Water ', betwixt Egypt and Ras Sem, is nothing more than 
a nitrous Incruſtation, (for theſe Deſerts are full of that Salt ;) 
in the fame Manner, we ſee Stones and Potſherds cruſted over 
and chryſtalized, by arreſting and condenfing the faline Va- 
pour that ariſes from the Sulfatara, near Naples. There 
is nothing extraordinary therefore in theſe Phenomena inaſ- 
much as it may be eafily accounted for, why theſe animal or 
indeed any other Bodies, that lye under, or are more immedi- 
ately expoſed to the Influence of a lapideſcent Vapour or Fluid, 
(or in the latter Caſe, of a ſaline one,) ſhould be ſubje& to 
and ſuſceptible of theſe Changes and Alterations. 
8 . The Difficulty will be, to account for ſuch Bodies, as are 


Air, not ca- pretended to lye expoſed, or to ſtand upright, in the o 
pable of be- P pen 
ing petrified. Air, without having been ever lodged in any proper Beds; or 
ſheltred and influenced by Caves and Grottos. Here, as it can- 
not well be imagined, that any Japideſcert Vapour or Fluid, 
ſhould have Power to exert itſelf, or indeed be capable of 
being any way admitted and receiyed into the Pores of theſe, 
whether animal or other Bodies; ſo neither could the Bodies 
themſelves acquire thereby, in their reſpe&ive Textures and 
Compoſitions, any additional Augmentation, or permanent Al- 
teration whatſoever. Such a Situation, (except in the hot 
ſandy Deſerts, where the Sun uſually drys up theſe Bodies,) 


1 Vid. Memoires des Miſſions de la Companie de Jeſus dans le Levant. Tom. 2. p.73. 
- would 
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would rather occaſion in them an immediate Diſſolution or 
Putrefaction, than that they ſhould be converted into Stone. 

Let us examine then the Hiſtories of thoſe Bodies, that are The pre- 
pretended tolye, in this Manner, in a Variety of Poſtures and tances of 
Attitudes, open and expoſed; ſuch, as are related of Lots fied Jodie: 
Wife; of the Horde in Tartary; of the Groupes in Peru and Mrs” 
at Ras Sem; of Niobe alſo, and the extraordinary Petrifica- 
tions occaſioned by the Gorgon's Head. Now the two laſt of The Storics 


of Niobe and 


theſe Accounts have always been looked upon as fabulous and Head Alle. 


allegorical; and, as ſuch, will make nothing at all in Proof of Brice. 
the real Exiſtence of ſuch Tranſmutations. Nay, provided That of Ler's 
the firſt * is to be underſtood, according to the literal Senſe, allegoricalor 
for a real Tranſmutation; yet it will, by no means, ſupport * 
the Credibility of the other alledged Inſtances, at 7artary, 

Peru and Ras Sem; unleſs their Hiſtories were as well atteſted, 

and we had the like infallible Proof and Teſtimony of their 


being miraculous. 


With Regard then to the Tartarian Groupe ; (the ſole In- The rte 
vention, as it appears to have been, of Anthony Jenkinſon;) accouned 
a Number of independent Rocks, in different Heights, and ferench sgu- 
of various Colours and Figures; or elſe the conſtituent Stones 

of ſome ancient, civil or religious, Incloſure, by being viewed 

at a Diſtance, without a nearer and ſtricter Examination; 

theſe, I preſume, might give Occafion for ſuch a Report at 

firſt; which few Perſons afterwards, could have, or would 


take an Opportunity, either to examine or contradict. We The Rocks 
: K upon Marlbo- 
find, much nearer Home, the like romantick Interpretation ro»g5Downs, 


to have been put upon the Rocks in Marlborough Downs; which, * 
from ſome ſmall Reſemblance they bear to a Flock of Sheep, 

are called, to this Day, the Marlborough Weathers. In like Reli, 
manner, the Rollrich Stones in Oxfordſhire ';, the Weddings poſed d hafe 


een Men, 
2 75 | converted 
x Vid. Nat. Com. l. 6. cap. 13. & l. 7. cap. 11, 12. into Stone. 


2 Vatablus, Bodinus &c. take this in a metaphorical Senſe ; viz. for a perpetual Silence 
in her Mourning ; and that ſhe became not 4 Pillar of Salt, but as a Pillar of Salt. In the 
ſame Manner it is obſerved of Nabal, that after Abigail had made him ſenfible.of the Fault 
he had committed, 1 Sam. 25. 37. his Heart died within him, and he became as 4 Stone. 
Thus again the Particle as is to be ſupplyed, where Dan is ſaid to be 4 Lions Whelp. Deut. 
33. 22. Iſſachar to be 4 ſtrong Aſs. Gen. 49. 14. Iſhmael ſhall be a wild Aſs's Man. Gen. 
16. 12. and in a Variety of other Inſtances. | | 

3 Vaſtos Lapides in orbem diſpoſitos, quos Rollrich Stones vulgus appellitat, homineſque 


olim fuifſe, qui in Saxa ſtupendi Metamorphoſi rigueruat, ſomniat. Cambd. Britan. in 
Oxfordſhire. a I 
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in Somerſetſhire, and the Hurlers in Cornwall, were once ima- 
gined to be ſo many Men converted into Stone. A Tradition 
of the ſame Kind ſeems to have attended other remarkable 
Stones, of the ſame Nature, near Sa/kel/d, in Cumberland. 
The petri- The petrified Camp * at Hamam Meskouteen, in Numidia, is 


fied Camp, at 


_—_— Me another Inſtance of the Fallacy and erroneous Reports of com- 
Nia. mon Fame. Here the Arabs (who, like the Cretans, are al. 
ways Liars, or, to uſe a more fayourable Expreſſion, great Ma- 
ſters of Invention) have frequently aſſured me, with the moſt ſo- 
lemn Aſſeverations, that they had ſeen, not only a Number 
of Tents, but Cattle alſo of different Kinds, converted into 
Stone. This encouraged me, whilſt T was Chaplain at Meters, 
to undertake a very tedious and dangerous Journey; but when 
J arrived at the Place, I found theſe Reports were all of them 
* idle and fictitious, without the leaſt Foundation; unleſs in 
ot lav eation. t je wild and extravagant Brains of the Arabs. For, with theſe 
and ſuch like credulous Perſons, the ſmalleſt Similitude or Re- 
ſemblance will ſometimes occaſion, in their fertile Imagina- 
tions, ſuch Indulgence and Liberty of Invention, as to give 
immediate Birth to ſome ſtrange Report and marvellous Nar- 
ration. 
The P. T _jttle need be ſaid of the Peruvian Groupe, neither doth it 


is a Colle i require any critical Examination. For, as all the Figures con- 
cerned therein, are of the human Species, we may very reaſona- 
bly conclude them to have been artificial; and therefore in- 
tended, like the more numerous Ones, at Elora, in Per/ia®, for 
ſo many Pagods. The many Structures, that are deſcribed 
to be hard by them, were, no doubt, the Temples, or ſome 
way or other defigned for the Worſhip, or Shelter of theſe 
Pagods. 

No Animals Neither will the Reports, concerning the petrified Bodies 

Ru Sem. at Ras Sem, deſerve any greater Regard, or Credibility ; as 
will appear from the following Relation. About forty Years 
ago, when Mr. Le Maire was Conſul at 7r:po/y, he made great 


Inquiries, by order of the French Court, into the Truth of 


. x Theſe are placed in a Circle, 77 in VEEFY ten foot high; with a ſingle one, be- 
fore them, 15 foot high. This the common People call Long Meg, and the reſt, her 
Dayghters. Magn. Britan. Vol. I. p. 381. 
2 Vid. Trav. p. 231. 
3 Vid. Theyenot's Travels. I. 3. chap. 44. : 
| this 
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this Report: and amongſt other very curious Accounts, rela- 


ting to this Place, He told me a remarkable Circumſtance, to 

the great Diſcredit and even Confutation, of all that had been 

ſo poſitively advanced, with Regard to the petrified Bodies of 

Men, Children and other Animals. a | 
Some of the Zanizaries, (who, in collecting the Tribute, AStory of 

travel over, every Year, one Part or other of this Diſtrict Of pid, bein 

Ras Sem,) promiſed him, that, as an adult Perſon would be? petrified 

too heavy and cumberſome, they would undertake, for a cer- Conſul of ; 

tain Number of Dollars, to bring him, from thence, the Body a 

of a little Child. After a great many pretended Difficulties, 

Delays and Diſappointments, they produced, at length, a little 

Cupid, which they had found, as he learnt afterwards, amongſt 

the Ruins of Leptis and, to conceal the Deceit, they broke 

off the Quiver, and ſome other of the diſtinguiſhing Chara- 

ckeriſticks of that Deity. However he paid them for it, ac- 

cording to Promiſe, Ttooo Dollars or 150 Pounds Sterling, as 

a Reward for their faithful Seryice and hazardous Undertaking: 

having run the Riſque, as they pretended, of being ſtrangled, 

if they ſhould have been diſcoyered, in thus delivering up, to 


an Infidel, one of thoſe unfortunate Mahometars. 


But, notwithſtanding this Cheat and Impoſition had made Trepretend- | 
ed Loaves of 


the Conſul deſiſt, from ſearching after the petrified Bodies of Bread, are 


Men and other Animals; yet there was one Matter of Fact, m_ 
which {till very ſtrangely embarraſſed him, and even ſtrongly 


prevailed upon him to belieye the current Report and Tradi- 
tion. This was ſome little Loaves of Bread, as he called them, 
which had been brought to him from that Place. His reaſoning 


indeed thereupon, provided the pretended Matter of Fa& had 


been clear and evident, was juſt and ſatisfactory; for where 


we find Loaves of Bread, there ſome Perſons muſt have been 
employed in making them, as well as others, for whom they 
were prepared. One of theſe Loaves, he had, among other 
Petrifications *, very fortunately brought with him to Cairo; 


1 The Fragment of a petrified Palm Tree, which is figured, p. 5o. of my Excerptg, was 
given me by this Gentleman. It was broke off from a great Lump; and agrees . 
with the Wood of the living Palm Tree, in the Order and Quality of the Fibres; which do 
not run ſtraight and parallel, as in other Trees; but are for the moſt part oblique, or di- 
verging from one another in an Angle of about 10 degrees. It ſtrikes Fire like a Flint; 
and fo does a Fragment of the petrified Wood, which I found upon the Iſthmus betwixt 


Cairo and Suez. | 
E | where 
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Where I faw it, and found it to be only an Echinites of the 
Diſcoid or Quit Kind; of the ſame Faſhion with one I had 
lately found and brought with me from the Deſerts of Marabh; 
the Figure of which, I likewiſe ſhewed him, in the Lithophy- 
Trunks and jacium Britannicum. We may therefore reaſonably conclude, 


Branches of 


Trees, with that there is nothing to be found at Ras Sem, (inaſmuch as no- 


* thing elſe has been brought from thence,) unleſs it be the 

* Trunks of Trees, Echinites, and ſuch Petrificat ions, as have 
been diſcovered at other Places. Becauſe Cats and Mice and 
Birds, (had there been really any ſuch Things, ) were as porta- 
ble and might have been as eaſily conveyed and brought away 
from thence, as Branches of the Palm Trees, or Echinites. 

This is con- Mr. Le Maire's Inquiries, which, we find, were ſupported 

rious Ac. by the Promiſe and Performance of greatRewards, have brought 


counts, that 


were given nothing further to Light. He could neyer learn, after ſend- 


to the Au- 


thor, con- ing a Number of Perſons, expreſsly and at a great Expence, 

Place,” to make Diſcoveries and bring along with them what Curioſi- 
ties ſoever they met with; that any Traces of Walls or Build- 
ings, or Animals, or Utenfils, were eyer to be ſeen, within 
the Verge of theſe Petrifications. The like Account I had 
from a Sicilian Renegado, who was the Janizary that attended 
me, whilſt I was in Egypt and, as he had been a Soldier of 
Tripoly, in his earlier Years, he aſſured me, that he had been 
ſeveral Times at Ras Sem. This I had confirmed again, in 
my Return from the Levar?, by the Interpreter of, the Britiſb 
Factory at Tunis; who was likewiſe a Sicilian Renegado, and 
' being the Libertus or Freedman of the Baſhaw of Tripoly, was 
preferred by him to be the Bey or Vice-Roy of the Province of 
Darna; where Ras Sem was immediately under his Juriſ- 
dition. His Account was hikewiſe the ſame; neither had he 
ever ſeen, in his frequent Journeys over this Diſtri&, (though 
he had been formerly told to the contrary,) any other Petri- 
fications, than what are above- mentioned. So that the Petri- 


fied City, with it's Walls, Caſtle, Streets, Shops, Cattle, In- 


x See the Figure of it, p. 5o. Ne. 40. of the Excerpta. 
2 This is called, Echinites See e e Diſcum referens, Pentaphylloides, Lith. Brit. Claſſ. 
VI. Tab. 13. Ne. 971 . 
« 3 The Account mentioned above, (and Tray. p. 379. Not. 1.) of a whole Caravan be- 
ing ſurprized and ſuffocated by a Hot Wind; was given me by this Perſon ; who, upon his 
Diſgrace with the Baſhaw, fled into Egypt ; and taking an uncommon Road, by Saibab, 
for F ear of being purſued, fell in there with this Scene of preſerved Bodies. 


habitants 
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habitants and their Utenfils, (which have, at one Time or 
other, ſo much taken up the Attention of the Curious, ) were 
all of them, at firſt, the mere Fables and Inventions of the 
Arabs; and afterwards propagated, by ſuca Perſons, who, like 
the Tripoly Ambaſſador and his Friend, were credulous enough 
to beheve them. 


However, there is one remarkable Circumſtance, relating * — 1 
to Ras Sem, that deſerves very well to be recorded. When**, is tis 
the Winds have blown away the Billows of Sand, which fre- 
quently coyer and conceal theſe Petrifications, (for they are 

not always viſible upon that Account; ) they diſcover in the 

lower and more depreſſed Places of this Diſtrict, ſeveral little 

Pools of Water ; which 1s uſually of ſo heavy and ponderous a 
Nature, that, upon drinking of it, it paſſes through the Body 

like Quickfilver. This, perhaps, may be that Petrifying Fluid, This heavy 
which has all along contributed to the Converſion of theſe Palm ve the Perri 
Trees, the Echini and their Prickles into Stone. For the 
Formation, not only of theſe, but of Petrifications of all Kinds, 

may be intirely owing, to their having been, firſt of all, lodged 

in a Bed of Loam, Clay, Sand, or ſome other proper Nidus 

and Matrix; and afterwards gradually acted upon and peryad- 

ed by ſuch a Petrifying Fluid, as this may be ſuppoſed to be. 

Some curious Perſons have imagined, that, as the Corgon s i= 5m. no: 
Head, with the venomous Snakes hanging from it, bears a near ben, Be- 
Reſemblance to Ras Sem, (or the Head of Poiſon, as it is in- 
terpreted;) we are therefore to look for the Corgoniæ Domus 
at this Place. But, beſides the allegorical Conſtruction that has, 
from the earlieſt Antiquity, been put upon the Gorgoz's Head; 
and a much later and more ingenious Conjecture *, that we are 
to underſtand by it, the heel or the Roller only, which, by 
prefling out the Olives, converts them into (or leaves nothing 
behind it, but their) Stones; I ſay, beſides theſe, there are two 
other Objections, that Ras Sem and the Gorgoniæ Domus can- 
not be the ſame. 3 

1. The firſt is, that both the Name and the Deſcription of The Hiſtory 
Ras Sem are of no Antiquity; neither do we find any Tradi- of no. Anch 
eee e,, 10-1As 
ore is the preſſing out. Gorgon, in like manner, he makes to be the ſame with Galgal 


193 ; and that the Arabs call Meduſa, as delineated upon the Sphere or Celeſtial Globe, 
Algol, i. e. The Wheel. | 1 | 
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The Gorgo- 
me Domus , 
were not ſi- 
tuated in this 
Part of Li- 
but near 
the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


The Gorgoniæ Domus, Oc. 

tion at all concerning it, before the laſt or the preceeding Cen- 
tury . The Claflick Authors, whether Poets, Geographers or 
Hiſtorians, have not, in the ſeveral Accounts they have left 
us of the Crenaica and the adjacent Provinces, taken the leaſt 
Notice of this Scene of Petrifications. Such a Tale, whether 
real or imaginary, would, in a particular Manner, have been as 
highly acceptable, as it was ſuitable to the poetical Invention 
of Lucan; who appears to have been well acquainted with 
the Natural Hiſtory of this Part of Libya. It is very probable 
therefore, from the Nature and Quality of theſe Countries, 
whoſe Surface is perpetually changing, by the ſhifting of the 
Sands; that either the Trees and Echini above - mentioned 
were not, in former Ages, ſufficiently laid open by the Winds; 
or, that the Deſcription of them, was not thought worthy to 
be tranſmitted to Poſterity. 

2. It may be objected in the Second Place, that the Coun- 
try of the Gorgons, is ſo far from being fituated, where we 
find Ras Sem, in or adjacent to the OGrenaica; that we are 
to look for it in or beyond the moſt weſtern and extreme Parts 
of Libya. For Lucan * deſcribes it to lye under Mount Atlas, 


1 The firſt Relation we have of the Petrified City, is given us by Martin 4 Baumgarten 
in his Peregrinatio, publiſh'd in 1594. though he begun his Travels in 150%. and conſequently 
muſt have colle&ed his Materials, a Number of Years, before they were made publick. He 
was informed, as he tells us, that in the Road from Tripoh (of Syria) to Mecca, there was a 
City, whoſe Inhabitants, Cattle and Utenſils were turned into Stone. But if this Petrified 
City be the ſame with Ras Sem, then Baumgarten mult have miſtaken Tripoly in Syria, for 


Tripoly in Barbary ; whereby the Stories will accord. Yet, if they were the fame Story, it 


is much, that, ſo ſtrange and marvellous as it was accounted to have been at that Time, 
i. e. in the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century, it ſhould have laid dormant till about the 


Middle of the Laſt ; when it was talked of as a Miracle and Matter of Fact that had lately 


happened. This we learn from Mr. Fitton's Letter to Sir Kenelm Digby, mentioned above: 
from Kircher's Mundus Subterr. ut ſupra: from S. Clarke's Deſcription &c. 


2 We have juſt ſuch another Scene (though more diſperſed) of petrified Branches and 
Trunks of Trees, of various Sizes, (and probably of Echini and their Prickles too, if they 
were carefully looked after) upon the Iſthmus betwixt Cairo and Suez. Thele too, no leſs 
than thoſe at Ras Sem, were, no doubt, originally covered with Sand, their proper Matrix: 
which the Winds, in proceſs of Time, have blown away and removed ; filling up, in all 
Probability, by theſe Depredations from the Surface, the Amnis Trajanus, the Foſſa Regum, 
(or Channel that was cut betwixt the Nile and the Red Sea) and no ſmall Part of the Nor- 
thern Extremity of the Red Sea itſelf, The Author of The Deſcription of the Eaſt & c. Vol. I. 
p- 131. gives another Account of theſe Petrifications. I do not know, ſays he, whether 
it may be looked upon as a probable Conjecture, that the People travelling in theſe Parts and carrying 
ſome Wood with them for their Uſe, (this is uſually in very ſmall Chips, and not in Branches, 
ſuch as are found here ;) might leave it bebind when they approach'd towards the great City, and 
that having been covered with Sand, it might petrifie ; and the Sand be afterwards blown away : 
though indeed I ſaw one Piece, (and there are a great Number) that ſeem'd to have been a large 


Body of 4 Tree. (which conſequently could not be portable.) 


3 Finibus extremis Libye ubi fervida tellus 
Accipit Oceanum demißo Sole calentem, 


upon 
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upon the Allantic Ocean; and Pliny ', as he is authorized by 
Xenophon Lampſacenus, places them amongſt the (Cape Verde) 
Iſlands, two Days Sail from the Continent. How great ſoever 
then the Affinity may be in their Names, (for Names do ſome- 
times very ſtrangely agree, though the leaſt Reaſon cannot be 
aſſigned for ſuch Agreement, ) it appears, that the Circum- 
ſtances of the Stories themſelves, (it is of no Moment, whe- 
ther they be real or allegorical) are different; and conſequent- 


ly, that neither can the Gorgoniæ Domus and Ras Sem be the 
ſame Place. 


CHAP. III 


The Nile, and not the ſuppoſed Torrent at Rhinoco- 
rura, zs The River of Egypt. 


Took it for granted, (Trav. p. 335.) that the River Nile The River 


. of Egypt, is 
was the River of Egypt; the Weſtern Boundary, as it is nor che Tor- 


made in Scripture, of the Land of Promiſe. This is ſtrenu- ee bur 
ouſly controverted and denied by the Author of The Deſcription 

of the Eaſt ;, who places it at Rhinocorura or Rhinocolura, (for 

it is differently written) twenty Leagues further to the Eaſt, 

where he ſuppoſes a Brook or River to empty itſelf into the 

Sea. The River or Torrent of Egypt, ſays this Author, (Vol. I. 

p. 18.) ſeems, WITHOUT DisPeUTE, 70 be the Rivulet 

near Rhinocorura : And again, in his Latin Diſſertation; 

FAL s Os itagque habuit quoſdam ea opinio Torrente Egypti 

iumui Nilum. Let us then inquire into the Truth and Reaſon 

of theſe two, ſo poſitive and peremptory Aſſertions. | 
Nov it does not appear, from the ancient Geography, ei- Rhincorwra 

RE : | 5 was not 

ther ſacred or profane, that Rhinocorura, or any City of Note known in 


the Time 


of Joſhua. 


Squallebant late Phorycnidos arva Meduſe, 
I Non nemorum protecta coma, non mollia ſulco, | 
—Y | Sed Dominæ vultu conſpectis aſpera Saxis. Luc. I. 1x. 


1. Heſperion Ceras —inde primum circumagente ſe terrarum fronte in occaſum ac mare 
Atlanticum. Contra hoc promontorium Gorgades Inſulæ narrantur, Gorgonum quondam 
domus; bidui navigatione diſtantes a continente, ut tradit Xenophon Lampſacenus, Plin. 
Nat. Hiſt. I. 6. cap. 31. ©: IRA | 
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in that Situation, was known, till many Ages after the Time 
of Jo/baa. Neither do we learn from Strabo, Mela, Ptolemy, 
Pliny, or any other of the old Geographers, who havedeſcribed 
theſe Parts, that any River or Torrent, after Rhinocurura was 
built, did empty itſelf there into the Sea. Eratoſihenes in- 
deed, as he is quoted by Srrabo, ſuppoſes the Lakes of Arabia, 
(made by the overflowing of the Euphrates,) to empty them- 
ſetves, by ſome ſubterraneous Paſſages, into the Rivers of Rhi- 
Strabo men” nocubrura and Mount Caſſius. But Strabo himſelf doubts * of 
ver the Veracity and Probability of this whole Account. For when 
he comes to ſpeak expreſsly of the Geography of theſe Parts *, 
and to enumerate the ſeyeral remarkable Places, both upon 
the Egyptian, and the Syrian Side of Rhinocorura, he does 
not take the leaſt Notice of a Riyer; a Circumſtance too ma- 
terial to have been omitted by ſo accurate a 6 as 

Strabo. 


No River Several Pilgrims likewiſe and Travellers, in their Way from 


taken Notice 


of by Tra- Egypt to the Holy Land, have travelled along this Coaſt; ſome 
of whoſe Journals and Memoirs have been made publick; par- 
ticularly thoſe of Mr. Sandys. Yet both theſe and others, as 
far as I can inform myſelf, are all filent in this Particular; 
which is ſo far to be regarded in our Fayour, that, provided 
there had been any River in this dry and barren Situation, it 
may well be preſumed, that the thirſty Trayeller would have 
recorded it with as much Exactneſs, as he would have taſted 

of it with Pleaſure. 


„eee. May fo far was the whole Neighbourhood of Rhinocorura, 
ſert, without gt the Time of it's Foundation, (and we can ſcarce admit of 
any Alteration ſince,) from affording the leaſt Appearance of 

a running Stream, or even of an occafional Torrent; that 
Diodorus Siculus, who of all the ancient Hiſtorians, has left 

us the beſt and moſt circumſtantial Account of it, tells us, that 

it was ſituated in a barren Country, deprived of all the Ne- 
 ceſſaries of Life: that, without the Walls, there were ſeveral 
Salt Pits;, and that within, the Wells yielded only a bitter cor- 


rupted Water. Herodotus * confirms this Account, by telling 


X Glas Fe * I. 16. p. 570. Ed. Caſaub 
2 Idem. p. 
3 Diod. Bibl. 3 55. 
4 Herod. Thalia. p. 184. Ed. Steph. 


or - River of Egypt. 


us, ths in thoſe Deſerts, there was a dreadful want of Water, 
(xdpn drdpor Hi Jas) 20 the Diſtance of three Days Journey from 
Mount Caſſius or the Sirbonic Lake. Strabo likewiſe acquaints 
us, that the whole Country betwixit Gaza and the Sirbonic 
Lake, Was aes aj] , barren and Sandy. It is likewiſe 
very probable, in ſo great a Diſtreſs as this for Water, that, 
had there been, during the rainy Seaſon, any Torrent or occa- 
fional Stream running by it, the Inhabitants would rather have 
imitated their Neighbours the Egyptians, in building themſelves 
Ciſterns for the Reception of this annual Supply of good Wa- 
ter, than have been reduced to the Neceſſity of digging them- 
ſelves Wells, for the obtaining of bad. There appears then to 
be little Reaſon for fixing ſo remarkable a Boundary, as that 
of the Holy Land, in a wild open Deſert; which had neither 
City, River, Torrent, or, as far as we know, any remarkable 
Landmark to diſtinguiſh it. 


But this Gentleman perhaps may call in to his Aſſiſtance the 


Authority of the Septuagint Verſion ; which inſtead of >1v2> d River 
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The LXX 
tranſlate the 


of E- 


Nahal Mitzraim, The River of Egypt, J 27. T2. (as it is in, * 


and as we render it Verbatim from the Hebrew Text,) has 


Pwoxopoy@-, or Rhinocorura. Now as Rhinocorura, at the Time 


of this Verſion, was a Place of great Note and Traffick, under 
the Juriſdiction of the Egyptian Kings; the Tranſlators perhaps 
might fancy it to have been always under the like flouriſhing 
Condition and Dependance; and, as it was then, ſo they might 
conclude it to have been, in the Time of 7o/bua, a Frontier 
City of Egypt, and as ſuch to have conſtituted the Boundary 
we are diſputing. Yet whether this, or ſome intended Com- 
pliment to the Prolemies, or what Reaſon ſoever it might be, 
that induced the LXX. to tranſlate Nahal Mitæraim, by Rhino- 
corura, in this Text; the ſame ſurely, had it been juſt and 


well grounded, ſhould have engaged them to have preſerved 


and alſo o- 
eerb. H 
& xe 
Ane. 


the like Appellation in others. Whereas, inſtead of keeping 
up to one uniform Tranſlation of Nahal Mit raim, they ſome- 
times render it *zexyt Ah , the Gulph of Egypt; Joſb. 15. 4. 
Sometimes Tora A, the River of Egypt; 1 Kin. 8. 65. 
Ger. 15. 18. Sometimes xι . A, the Torrent of Egypt; 


I Strab. p. 522. 


F 2 1 Chron. 


2 
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1 Od "8. 2 Kin. 14. . Numb. 34. 5. Joſh. 15. 47. and, 
in the Text before us, Proww@-: hereby perplexing the very 
Nature and Quality, as well as the geographical Circumſtances 
ol this River, by attributing to it four different Appellations. 
The LXX The like Diſagreement we may obſerve in their Tranſlation 


give ditte- 
rent Inter- Of =p, M Or Me Sihor or Shihor, another Name, as it will 


or. appear to be, of The River of Egypt. For 1 Chr. 13. 5. where 
the Original has it, From Shihor Egypt; the LXX. render it, 

dan Gola Ah, from the Borders of pr. In Jer. 2. 18. for 

the Waters of Sihor, they have the Water of Tm: a River which 
encompaſſed the whole Land of Chus, a Province of Arabia; 

Gen. 2. 13. In Joſh. 13. 3. inſtead of Sthor, which 15 before 

Egypt; they have == 7s dcn v Tis ar , Ahr, from the 

uninhabited Land, that lyes before Egypt. And in I/ 23. 3. for 

the Seed of Sihor, they have IU’. wrabino, the Seed of the 

Merchants; miſtaking a d Samech for a v Shin, or "nv for M. 

In geographical Criticiſm therefore, little Streſs can be laid 

upon the Authority of the LXX. Verſion; where the Phraſe 

ſo frequently varies from the Original; and where ſo many 
different Interpretations are put upon one and the ſame Thing. 

 Rhinocorra, Neither will this Author be much better ſupported by any 


in ſome 


— {#: Authorities drawn from the Writings of St. Ferom ; becauſe 


ceive 


St. 1 Ferom, what is there laid down, in Fayour of the LXX. Verfion in one 
ver of E- Place, we ſhall find to be deſtroyed or inyalidated at leaſt in 
another. Pro zorrente Egypti, (as it is obſerved, in his Comment 
upon //. 2/7. 13. ) LXX. Rhinocoruram tranſtulerunt, quod eſt 
oppidum in Egypti Paleſtineque confmio : non tam verba S. 
Scripture, quam ſenſum Verborum exprimentes. And again, 

(Tom. 3. Ep.'129.) Torrens Egypti qui juxta Rhinocoruram mari 

magno influit. And again (in his Comment upon Amos 6. 14.) 

Ab Hamath uſque ad torrentem deſerti ſcue occidentis, (Ta 

Noun) ut LXX. tranſtulerunt, i. e. ab Hamath ad Rhinocoru- 

ram, inter quam & Peluſmum rivus Nili ſtve torrens de eremo 
veniens mare ingreditur. But here Cellarins (Geogr. Antiq. 

1. 3. c. 13.) rightly obſerves, that Rivas Nili, /xve torrens de 

eremo, Epanortho/is eft, & poſteriore adſerto, rejicitur Prius. 

For, if this Torrent be a Branch of the Nile, then it is the 

very Thing we are diſputing; but if it be a different River, 

yet ſtill, if it falls not in exactly at Rhinocorura; but ſome where 

. | or 


or River of Egypt. 

or other only (and there are fifty or ſixty Miles) betwixt that 
City and Peluſium; nothing certain and determinate can be 
gathered from this Quotation. 

And indeed, how indefinite ſoever St. Jerom's Meaning may St. Ferow 
be in this Place, yet, in others, by taking Sihor and the Nile and the Nile 
for ſynonymous Terms, he intirely invalidates the Authority fame. 
of all that had been ſaid by him before, in Support of the 
River at Rhinocorura, being The River of Egypt. Per Sthor 
(ſays he, in his Comment upon Jer. 2. 18.) nos aquam turbi- 
dam interpretati ſumus, quod verbum Hebraicum ſignificat, 
nullique dubium quin Nilus aquas turbidas habeat; & quod 
Fluvins Afſyriorum Euphratem ſignificet , dicente Scriptura, 

(Gen. 15. 18.) quod repromiſſionis terra ſit a Torrente Egypt 
uſque ad Fluvium magnum Euphratem. And again upon J 
23. 3. Ubi nos legimus Semen Negotiatorum, in Hebræo ſcriptum 
eſt, Semen Sihor, quod ſubauditur Nili, eo quod aquas turbidas 
habeat, quibus Egypti ſegetes irrigantur. Where we may ob- 
ſerye, that beſides the Proofs he has here given us, that S:Þor 
and the Nile are the ſame River, he contradicts the Diſtinction 
that is made by him afterwards, betwixt the Torrent of Egypt, 
and the River Euphrates; an Obſervation, that ſhould by no 
means be paſſed by unregarded. Et hoc notandum, ſays he, wu me 
quod in Judææ Terminis (ad Orientem ſc.) Fluvins appellatur; pe, ren. 


9 perly ren- 


Agypti fanibus, ad Occidentem, Torrens, qui turbidas aqua Tus 7 
habet at non perpetuas. For this Definition of a Torrent, will. 
by no means agree with the Nile; which hathit's Water turbid 
indeed, yet perpetually running. And beſides, how different 
ſoever yiuap©- and mrews may be in their proper Meanings 
and Significations, yet, in this Place, they both of them de- 
note the ſame Thing; being, as has been already obſerved, 
indiſcriminately, though improperly uſed by the LXX. for 
the Word Nahal, in ſeveral Places of Scripture. Whereas 
Nahal ſhould always be interpreted The River; and when it 

is joyned with Mitæraim, it ſhould be rendered The River of 
Egypt, and not The Torrent of Egypt; which carries along 
with it a low and diminitive Signification, highly derogatory 

to the Dignity of the Nie, how expreſſive ſoever it may be 

of the imaginary Rivulet at Rhinocorura. 
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= c 995 But, 


A River at 
Rhinocorura, 


could with or Riyulet at Rhmocorura;, yet, with what Propriety could 


no Propriety 


be called 7h this be called The River of Feypt: ; a Country with which it hath 


er of E- 


The Land of 


not Teach 
— the 
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But, upon the very Suppoſition, that there was a Torrent 


no Communication; no Part of which it waters: which would 
likewiſe be, in direct Oppoſition to, or excluſive rather of the 
Nile, the proper and the only River of Egypt. For Nahal 
Mitæraim (the River of Egypt) is as local and determinate an 
Expreſſion, as Env yu Aretz Mitæraim, (the Land of Egypt,) 
the one as well as the other having the ſame Relation to Mitæ- 
raim; whether Mitæraim be rendred Egypt or the Egyptians. 
There would therefore be the ſame Reaſon and Propriety, as 
certainly there can be none, to look for the Land, as for the 
River of Egypt, at Rhinocorura. Moreover, when a River takes 
it's Name from a Country, it ſurely muſt be ſuppoſed to be- 
long to, and to make a Part of that Country. When Mana 
and Pharfar are ſaid to be Rivers of Damaſcus, we imme- 
diately conclude that Damaſcus muſt be watered by the Mana 
and the Pharfar. To conclude otherwiſe, would be to confound 
the Ideas and Properties of Names as well as Things : it would 
be the ſame, in the preſent Caſe, as if we were to make the 
Land of the Philiſtines, of which Rhinocorura was originally 
a Portion, a Part of the Land of Egypt; and the Land of Egypt, 
a Part of the Land of the Philiſtines. 

For we do not find, that the ſettled Boundaries of Egypt, 
either before or at the Time of Jo/bua, reached beyond the 
Nile : the great Fertility of it being equivalent to a much 
larger Extent of Country. Agreeable to which, 1s the De- 
ſcription given us of it, by Herodotus : That is Egypt, ſays 
He, which is inhabited by the Egyptians; and again, Thoſe 
are Egyptians who drink of the Nile. And as the Egyptians 
lived then, as they may be ſuppoſed always to have done, 
within the Reach and Influence of that River, (inaſmuch as 
what lay beyond it on both Sides, belonged either to Libya or 
Arabia) the Borders of Egypt, (i. e. of the Land of Zoan, or 
the Delta, in particular,) 1 K inge 4. 21. 2 Chron. 9. 26. and 


1 Ow ae Ah ver na ras Nr © N Had 270K, Herod. p. 108. Kai Atyumriss Gina TETSS, 


0, ird EM e dier vic, v 7% u. mrs e. p. id. 
2 Arabiæ conterminum claritatis magnæ, ſolis Oppidum. Plin. I. 5. c. 9. Ultra Peluſia- 
cum oſtium Arabia eſt. Id. ibid. c. v. Alexandria, a magno Alexandro condita, in Africæ 


Pats ab oſtio Canopico x11, M. P. Ibid. c. x. 


the 


or River of Egypt. * 27 


the Banks of the Nile, will be one and the ſame Thing. Sibor 
conſequently, which is the ſame with the Nile, may be ſaid, 
with Propriety enough, (Joſb. 13. 3.) to be [( ne alpeni] 
before Egypt, to lye upon the Face of it; or before thou en- 
tereſt into it; as the Word may be differently underſtood and 
rendered. 


That Egypt, properly ſo called, was thus confined within 442 
the Reach and Influence of the Nile, will further appear from 1 
the Nature and Quality of thoſe Diſtricts, which bordered Wn 
upon it on each Side. For, to omit the Libyan and to ſpeak 
only of the Aſiatic Territories: —Theſe were for the moſt 
Part wild and uncultivated: fit only for ſuch People to inhabit, 

who were hardy and laborious, and whoſe Occupation lay chiefly 
in Cattle: and as ſuch, they would have been an improper 
Poſſeſſion, for the lazy and luxurious Egyptians. Whereas the 

 Philiſtznes, their Neighbours, throve and grew numerous in 
this Country: for beſides the ſeveral Kings, upon the Sea Coaſt, 
we learn, (Gen. 26. 26. and 21. 22.) that Abimelech had a 
ſettled Polity and Government, in the inland Country; with 
Phicol Captain of his Hoſt, and Ahuzzah one of his Friends; 
or (as he would be called according to the Faſhion of theſe 
Times,) one of his Privy Counſellors or Favourites. The ſame 
flouriſhing and populous Condition, which this Country was 
in, during the Time of the Patriarchs, we find it likewiſe to 
have enjoyed, at the Departure of the //rae/ites out of Egypt. 
For it is ſaid (Exod. 13. 17.) that God did not lead them by the 
Way of the Land of the Philiſtines, although that was near, 
leſt they ſhould ſee War in the way: from the Number, no 
Doubt, of it's warlike Tribes and Communities, who would 
diſpute their Paſſage with the Sword. 

Yet all this Land, the Land of the Philiftines, even to the The Pi- 
Banks of the River Nile, was included in the Land of Canaan, luly Kor- 
and given by Promiſe to the Children of Hſrael. For the Phi- Ah 
liſtines themſelves were Strangers in this Land, and are there- 
fore called by the LXX. (Judg. 3. 31. and 14. 1. &Cc.) amp, 
as being originally of another (g2») Race or Country. It ap- 
pears from Gen. 10. 13, 14. that they were Egyptiaus; and, be- 

ing driven out of their own Country, they ſeized urin that 


G > which 
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which lay the neareſt to them; even that of the Auims, (Dent. 
2. 23.) or Hivites, (Joſh. 13. 2.) of the Sons of Canaan. 
The Land of That the Land of the Miliſtines was to be Part of the Land 


the Philiſtines, 


75 of Promiſe, will appear from ſeveral Texts of Scripture. Thus 
miſe. we learn from Gen. 26. 1. that, when Jſaac went unto Mime- 
lech the King of the Philiſtines, at Gerar, God told him to ſo- 
Journ in that Land; for unto him and to his Seed he would 
give all thoſe Countries. Which is further ſpecified, 7o/h. x 3- 
2:2: &c. there remaineth yet, Jays the Lord to Joſhua, very 
much Land to be poſſeſſed : viz. all the Borders of the Phili- 
ſtines, and all Ge ſburi, from Sihor which is before Egypt, ever 
unto the Borders of Ekron Northward. This again is more 
particularly illuſtrated from 7o/b. 1 5. 47. Judg. 1. 18. where 
the Cities of the Philiſtines, that were given to the Tribe of 
Judab, are Ekron, and Aſbdod and Gaza, with their Towns 
and their Villages, unto The River of Egypt, and the great 


Sea, and the Borders thereof. 
Goſben ano= And that this Conqueſt did not only extend andftretch itſelf 


| ofthe Les along the lower Part of the Nile, (known to us by the Name 
of «2 Pelufiac Branch,) but even a great way higher up to 
the S. W. even to the Parallel of the ancient Memphis and of 

the Red Sea; will appear from the Gift that was made to the 

Tfraelites of the Land of G oſben. For Goſhen, as T have proyed, 

(Trav. p. 341.) lay contiguous with this Part of the Nile, and 

was watered by it. In Proof of which, Joſbua is ſaid (Jb. 

10. 41.) 10 ſmite the Countries and People from Kadeſh Barnea 

even unto Gaza, and all the Country of Goſhen i. e. all the 
Countries and People that lay to the Northward, as far as the 

Great Sea; and to the Weſtward, as far as the Nile. And 
again, ſh. IT. 16. So Joſhua took all the Land, the Hills and 

all the South Coaſt and all the Land of Goſhen. © 

_ TheNilethe The very Situation therefore and Extent of the Lot of the 
= Tribe of Judah, will naturally point out to us The River of 
5 Egypt, to be their Weſtern Boundary. For their South Border 
was to be the Wilderneſs of Zin; (Joſb. 15. 1.) which compre- 
hended Kadeſb Barnea and Gerar and Ge/huri, or the Country 
of the Geſburites. Now as Gerar was ſituated betwixt Kade/b 
and Shur, (Gen. 20. 1.) and the Ge/burites, together with the 
| Genies and the Amalakites, (1 Sam. 27. 8. Foſb. 13. 2, 3- ) 
were 


Vid. C. Kirch. in voce NAW: 
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were of old the Inhabitants of the Land, as thou goeſ/? to Shur, 
even unto the Land of Egypt : theſe Tribes, I ſay, muſt lye 
to the Weſtward of Gerar and Kadeſh, even as far as Egypt. 
The S. W. Border then of the Tribe of Judah would reach be- 
yond, i. e. to the Southward of the Northern Extremity of the 
Heroopolitic Gulf of the Red Sea, and thereby take in no ſmall 
Part of Arabia Petræa, or of the Southern Diviſion of the Land 
of Edom. And then again, as the Tribe of Judah was to poſ- 
ſeſs all Goſhen and all the Land of the Philiſtines; (which St. 
Ferom, in Loc. Hebr. extends even as far as Eloth,) theirWeſtern 
Border would thereby contain the whole or the greateſt Part 
of what was called afterwards the Eaſtern Edom or Idumæa, 
and muſt therefore, of Courſe, fall in with the Nie. The Nile 
therefore, conſidered in this View and Situation; either with 
Regard to the Barrenneſs of the Country of the Philiſtines; or 
to the Eaſtern Poſition of it with reſpect to the Land of Pro- 
miſe or elſe of the River Euphrates; may, with Propriety. 
enough, be called, as it is in Amos 6. 14. nawn Tm [ Nahat 


' = #Harabah\ The River of the Wilderneſs, as we tranſlate it, or 


the Weſtern Torrent, vin - mn duch, as it is rendered by the 


For it may be proper here to obſerve, that the LXX.-intheir The ” = 


Interpretation of na (Arbah) no leſs than of Sihor and Nahal Hah, . © 


. . River o 
Mitzraim, do not always keep to the ſame Terms. In the , 2 


| ; 3 3 4 ne h 

Text juſt now cited and elſewhere *, it is rendred in: touwm, wes lien K. 
dveu2s &c. In 2 Chron. 33. 14. for Arbah, we have an) Ne, an 
re; and, in 2 Chron. 32. 20. ole ace, In theſe Texts, and 


in 1 Chron. 26. 30. our Tranſlators have underſtood Arbab, as 


denoting a Situation to the Weſtward; but in others, they 
tranſlate it the Plain; and in Deut. 11. 30. the Champion; 


taking it, as we may preſume, for ſome of the more level Por- 


tions of what ſeems to be called, in general, (vw Midbar) 


The Wilderneſs. Thus the Arbah or Plain, which is men- 


tioned Deut. I; I. to be over · againſt the Red Sea, (yiz. at Shur, 


1 Numb.21. 1. and 33. 48, 49, 50. and 36. 13. Deut. I. I. and 17, 30. Foſh.y. 10. It. 
16. 2 Sam. 2. 29. and 4. 7. 1 | | 0... 346 

2 NIV Talem locum ſeu terræ partem ſignificat, quæ neque montoſa eſt, neque de- 
clivis ſed plana. Arbitror a mixtura dici, h. e. mixto 8 pabuli quod in eo ereſcir & 
jumentis conveniens eſt & gratum, quæ acidis deleQantur. Sunt enim ejuſmodi campeſtria 
non melliflua, ſicut ſunt valles vel colles, nec plane ſterilia, qualia ſunt loca aſpera & de- 


ſerta, ſed ubi ulyue creſcit, id quod Eſaias on v2 Migma acetoſum vocat Cap. 30. 22. 


= 


— — — — — Mts 


Avrbah diffe- 
rently inter- 


The Nile it the Nahal Mitzraim, 


it may be ſuppoſed, and Mara e) and thoſe again, Jo/b. 4. 13. 
and 5. 10. that are deſcribed to be in the Neighbourhood of 
Jericho, at Gitgal, and along the Coaſt of the Salt Sea, (Places 
which I have ſeen,) agree very well with this Interpretation 
and Deſcription of the word Arbab. 

But then again, it may be further obſerved, that neither 
prered bythe the LXX. nor our Tranſlators confine themſelves to the Inter- 


one Tas -pretations here given of it. For in Job 39. 6. J 33. 9. 35. 1. 


tors. Vi. 


ew®- or the AT. 19. Jer. 17. 6. Zach. 14. 10. it is in the LXX. , and 


meer in our Verſion, the Deſert or Wilderneſs. In 1/. 35. 6. the 
a ain, LXX. render it by * oz, or, as we have it, a thirſty Land. 


Land, «os. And in Jer. 2. 6. it is „n dg, a Land without Bounds or 


or a Lind Limirs: all of them Appellations very ſuitable to the Nature 
mits, and Quality of theſe Countries, which are no where confined 
by Mounds, Hedges or Incloſures; and are, for the moſt part, 
ſo very dry and ſandy, as to be capable of very little, if of 
Appellations any Cultivation or Improvement. As the Diſtriet therefore, 
c-Councry which lyeth beyond the Eaſtern or 4/iatic Banks of the Nile, 
from the Parallel of Memphis even to Pelufum, (the Land of 
Goſhen only excepted,) is all of it Arbah, 1 Wa, d-, dry, 
barren, and inhoſpitable ; the Prophet Amos might, with Pro- 
priety enough, call The River of Egypt, The River of the Wil. 
aerneſs; or (if the Situation be more regarded) The Weſtern 

River. 
Fd. "ip From the Site and Poſition of this River, let us now inquire 
ferentNames into the Reaſon and Etymology of the Names which are given 
to it, both in ſacred and prophane Hiſtory. Theſe will like- 
wiſe further illuſtrate the Matter in Diſpute. Now it is called 
in Scripture The Niver of Egypt, in Contradiſtinction to the 
Euphrates, which being conſtantly, as it may be preſumed, a 
larger Stream, (though both of them are confiderably aug- 
mented at their reſpective rainy Seaſons ;) is called by way of 
Eminence, Nahal only, or The River. Yet notwithſtanding the 
ſacred Hiftorian might diſtinguiſh the former, by the Country 
it belonged to, (as the Arabian Writers ſtill continue the ſame 
Phraſe, by calling it -- Neel Meſſir,) the Egyptians them- 
ſelves had no Occaſion to uſe. the appellative; but, as it was 
their only River, ſo they might call it ſimply Nabal; which, 


8 wie little Variation, wall be eafily formed into N -, or Nilus, 
s 
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as Gracian and Roman Strangers might pronounce IP Sihor, 2 Ofrir, 
as hath already been occaſionally proved from St, Jerom, 5 5 Ggni- 


the dark 


another Name given to this River in the Scriptures ; being Colour of 
taken from the black tawny Complexion of it's Water, occa- 
ſioned by the great Quantity of Mud brought down with it from 
Ethiopia. For (ww) Sibor is the ſame as Black. Neither is 
this Name pecular to the Scriptures; it 1s alſo known to hea- 
then Geographers. Thus Pliny calls it Siris. Solinus * alſo 
and Dionyſius uſe the ſame Appellations. Phuzarch's O/rris * is 
likewiſe the ſame. Melas again, or Melo, as likewiſe Ægyptus 
other Names by which it was known to the Greeks, have the 
like Interpretation; agreeably to what Virgil, Claudian and 
others relate of it. 

And therefore beſides this particular Quality or Complexion The River 
of the Waters of Sihor, which is highly applicable to the Nile; — 
it will appear ſtill more evident, from ſeveral Places of H. ny 
Scripture, that The River of Egypt, the Nite and Sthor, were 
one and the ſame River. For Sihor, as it is mentioned, Fer. 
2. 18. could be no other. What hat thou, ſays the Prophet, 
zo do in the way of Egypt, to drink the waters of Sihor? Which 
is further explained, by way of Autitheſis, in the latter part of 
the Verſe ; or 2what haſt thou to do in the way of Afjyria, to 
drink the waters of the River? i. e. of the Euphrates. For Sthor They have 


or the Nile, was as properly the River of Egyp?, as the Eu- Properties 
Phrates was of Aria. In like manner the Prophet //atah (23. 3.) hem. 
uſeth the ſame Word, (Sihor,) which can only be underſtood of 

the Nite. The ſeed of Sihor, ſays he, the harveſt of the River 

is her revenue: 1. e. Flax, Wheat, Rice, and other Commo- 

dities, produced by the overflowing and fertilizing Quality of 

the Nile, are tranſported from Egypt, to the great Benefit and 
Advantage of the Merchants of Bre. Sihor therefore, as it 

ſtands in the former Text, in Contradiſtinction to the Eu- 


1 Sic quoque Nilus etiamnum Siris, ut ante nominatur, per aliquot millia. I. 5. c. 9. 
2 A Cataracte ultimo tutus eſt Nilus. Relicto tamen hoc pone ſe nomine, quod Siris 
vocatur, mox inoffenſus meat. c. 45. 

3 Ser dn Ad xi. II). I. 223. 10 

4 EopdTrggt Toy Lap Neid "Omew . Plut. de Iid. & Oſiride J. 33. F 
ever Nen Sas N &c.— Ahr eſt wadra, Vid. Plut. de Fluviis cum Not. Mayſſaci. 

6 Viridem Æmgyptum nigra facundat arena. Virg. Georg. Not. Serv. Oftia nigrantis Nili. 
Claud. Phœn. I. 100. Xevpan n riw med dur. Nonn. Dionyſ. I. 3. p. 100. Herod. 
Eur. p. 105. Ed. Steph. evi dw lf 


H 2 phrates ; 


- 


- 
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phrates; and, as it is deſcribed in the latter, to be the Cauſe 
of great Plenty and Abundance ; agrees in every Circumſtance 
with the Nile; and conſequently cannot, with any Propriety, 
be aſcribed to that little, obſcure, infignificant Torrent at 
Rhinocorura; provided there was, in Fact, any ſuch Thing. 

non ige As Sthor then, in theſe Texts, appears to be no other River 

Boundary. than the Nie, there is ſufficient Reaſon to take it for · the 
ſame, wherever and as often ſoever as it may occur in the H. 
Scriptures. And of this, I preſume, the following Texts will 
be a ſufficient Proof and Demonſtration. For 1 Chron. 13. 5. 
where David is ſaid o gather all Iſrael together, from Sihor 
of Egypt, even unto the entering in of Hamath; Solomon, in 
the parallel Texts, 1 Kings 8. 65. and 2 Chron. J. 8. is ſaid to 
have kept a great Feaſt and all Iſrael with him, from the en- 
tering in of Hamath unto the River of Egypt. Si hor of Egypt 
and The River of Egypt therefore, appear from theſe Texts, to 
be indiſputably one and the ſame River. 

The River We meet with the ſame Phraſeology, deſcriptive likewiſe, 


the Wildern 
Se er che as it appears to be, of the Extent of the Land of Promiſe, in 


Sihoy or the 


Nile. the Prophet Amos (6. 14.) where it is ſaid, they ſhall amlict you 
from the entering in of Hamath unto the River of the Wilder- 
neſs. Which may further confirm what has been hinted at 
already, that The River of the Wilderneſs, or, as it may be 
otherwiſe rendered, The Weſtern River, was another Name 
only for the Nile, or The River of Egypt. | 

The Jraclites The Promiſe then which God made to Abraham, that he 


were at one 


Ter in Pot. Huld give to his Seed the Land, from the River of Egypt, (i. e. 


ther in Poſ- 


ſeſhon of the from Egypt itſelf, as Joſephus © underſtood it, Antiq. I. 8. c. 2.) 


of Promiſe. unto the River Euphrates, was either fulfilled by his Seryant 
Foſhua, or afterwards by David and Solomon, 1 Kings 9. 20. 
2 Chron..8. J. &c. And though ſome Part or other of This 
promiſed Land, either as it bordered upon the Euphrates, the 
Nite, or the entring in of Hamath *, might not always con- 
tinue in the Poſſeſſion of the H/raelites; yet it is ſufficient, in 


1 Hur & pet md Bae hubrir, of & T4 Tier dc, O Thy Ganoguaay, rie by d BA M 
Mut winger vd Alunner, imipxor n abu thegus mpg. TOY vy. 

2 Hamath, the Seat of the Hamathite, was ſituated about twelve Leagues to the Eaſt- 
ward of the Iſland of Arphad : and is called, at preſent, Hamab or El Hammah, being the 
Apamea, or rather the Epiphania of the profane Geography, (vid. Map. of Syria & c. Trav. 
p. 321-) The entering in of Hamath will therefore denote, that the Iſraelites were Maſters 
of all the Parts of Syria to the Southward; viz. of the fine extenſive Plain, called the Feune, 


this 


or River of Egypt. 33 


this Diſquiſition, to prove, that they had the Promiſe of it; 
and, at one Time or other, were in actual Poſſeſſion. For, 
what Portions of it ſoever they might afterwards loſe or be 
driven out of, it was intirely owing to their Sins and Tranſ- 
greſſions; when, as the Sacred Hiſtorians acquaint us, ſuch 
Cities or People as they would not conquer or keep in Sub- 
Jection, after they had conquered them, ſbould prove Snares 
and Traps unto them and Scourges in their Sides and Thorns 
in their Eyes, untill they periſhed from off that good Land 
avhich the Lord their God had given them. Exod. 23. 33. 
Numb. 33. 55. Deut. J. 16. Joſh. 23. 13. &c. 

Nou, from theſe Remarks and Obſervations, I doubt not but The Con- 
it will appear highly probable, if it does not amount even to aa 
Demonſtration, that the River of Egypt and the Nile are one 
and the ſame River. Conſequently it cannot ſeem to be 
WITHOUT DiseVUTE, as this Author has aſſerted, hat 
the River of Rhinocorura zs the River or Torrent of Egypt; 
neither are thoſe Authors 10 be accounted FaLsE or erroneous, 
who have maintained an Opinion to the contrary. 


Aakkagugungunnungunununnanunnunnununununuununuts 


CHAT. I. 
The ancient Situation of the City Memphis, further in- 
quired into and confidered. 

F ROM the River of Egypt, let us paſs over to the weſtern Memphis not 

Banks of it, to the ancient City Memphis, which this — 
Author places, not, as I and a great many more Authors have 
done, (Trav. p.34 I.) at Geeza, but, at Metrabeny or Mohanan, 
ſeveral Miles further to the Southward. hat fixes, ſays he, 
(p. 4.1. Vol. I.) the Situation of Memphis to this Part, is Pliny's 


Account, who ſays (I. 36. c. 12.) that the Pyramids were he- 
tween Memphis and the Delta. But the ſame Niny acquaints 


belonging to the Arvadite ; of the Cities likewiſe of Simyra and Arcas, where the Xemarite 
and Arkite had their Poſſeſſions, (Map. I. p. 1.) In the Time of Solomon, Foſephus tells us, 
that Banacates was the Vice-Roy of this Diſtrict; Ty IN oi Aptiy n, Bau. Antiq. 
1.8. G. 2. The original Extent therefore of the Land of Promiſe, from the River of Egypt, 


to (the Entering in of) Hamath, will be ccccLx. Geographical Miles ; which is a very 
large Extent of Country. | 


IP T | us 


The ancient Situation 


us in another Place, (I. 5. c. 9.) that they lay betwixt Memphis 
and the Arſinoite Nomos, and conſequently muſt be to the 
weſtward of Memphis, as they actually are, provided Tee2a 
1s the Site of that ancient City. 

GreatAutbo- That this Deſcription of Pins is rather to be received than 


ritics from 


9 the former, appears from ſeveral geographical Circumſtances, 
that it vis taken I well from that Author as others. Diodorus Siculus, 
(p. 45. J. 50.) acquaints us, that it e mo ft commodiouſly 
ſituated, in the very Key or Inlett of the Country, where the 
River, beginning to divide itſelf into ſeveral Branches, forms 
the Delta. This Account is further confirmed and more par- 
ticularly circumſtantiated by Pliny himſelf, who tells us (I. 5. 
c.9.) that Memphis was only fifteen Miles from the Delta : 
and Strabo, (I. 17. p. 555.) that it was rei- only, or ninety 
Furlongs, which do not make twelve Miles. Prolemy makes 
a Difference of ten Minutes in their Longitudes, and the like 
in their Latitudes, whereby their Diſtances, by Computation, 
will fall in very nearly with Strabo's Account, and make little 
more than x11. Miles. Whereas, if we are to look for Memphis 
at Metraheny or Mohanan, where this Author has placed it, 
the Diſtance of it from the Delta, (eſpecially as it is laid down 
in his Map,) will be forty Miles; 1 e. more than thrice as much 
as it is recorded to be by two at leaſt of theſe Geographers. 
Theſe This Agreement therefore in Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, 


Authorities 


of greater with Regard to the Diſtance they have left us betwixt Mem- 
Weighr than 


Heaps of Phis and the Delta; and the ſame continuing ſtill to be the 
parts &. Diſtance, as near as can be required, betwixt the Delta and 
Geeza, appears to be a much ſtronger Proof for ſituating Mem- 
phis at Geeza, than any Heap of Ruins, or any adjacent Mounds 
or Channels can be, in Favour of Metrabeny. For Ruins alone, 
unleſs ſupported by other Arguments, will, in no Country, de- 
termine the Situation of any particular City: much leſs in 
Exypt, which boaſted formerly of Twenty thouſand*. Moreover, 
Mounds and Channels were ſo common all over Egypt, that, 
conſidering the fluctuating State of that Country, and the 


Yearly Alterations that were made in it by the Nile, any one 


x The Point of the Delta. 629. o Long. 30%. Lat. 
Memphis - „ 619. 50. 29. 5o'. Prol. I. 4. c. 5. 
2 INiais ir avry Juror Ts amons 7674 dee, Mt oH. Hlerod. p. 179. 


particular 
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particular Set or Syſtem of them, will be as uncertain and pre- 
carious a Proof as Ruins. Whereas the Delta is a fixed and 
ſtanding Boundary, lying at a determinate Diſtance from Mem- 
Phis; from which we find it no further removed in the ancient 
Geography, than Geeza is in the modern. 


But even upon a Suppoſition that thoſe Traces of large A Rampart 
: at Metraheny, 
Mounds and Channels at Mezraheny, were the Remains of the proves Me: 


ancient Memphizic Rampart; yet they will by no means de-been at 
termine the Site, of this ancient City, to have been there. On” 
They will rather prove the contrary ; inaſmuch as the Rampart, 
mentioned by Herodotus, (p. 141.) lay a hundred Furlongs beyond 
it to the Southward, (let Metraheny be the very Spot) and con- 
ſequently Memphis could not be ſought for at that Place, but 
a hundred Furlongs below, to the Northward; or a little more 


or leſs where we have the preſent Geeza. 
Another Argument, why we may fix the ancient Memphis The preſent 


- . 5 iſt b — 

at Geeza rather than at Metraheny, is the Situation of the ewixt Geeze 
. . . a and the Py- 
Pyramids ; a Land Mark, ſtill more certain and determined ramids , the 
. R - Same as laid 

than the Delta. Now Strabo acquaints us, in one Place ', hat down be- 


twixt Mem- 


they were near Memphis; and, in another *, that they were % and the 
a " a S Pyramids, 

placed on an Eminence, at forty Furlongs or five Miles Diſtance 
from it. Phny* makes the Diſtance one Mile further, or fix 
Miles; the Difference poſſibly arifing from hence, that Pliny 
computed to the Pyramids themſelves, whereas S/rabo might 
compute only to the Foot of the (4wn () riſing Ground upon 
which they were ſituated. Now we commonly reckon twelve 
Miles from the Village of Geeza, (which lyes upon the Banks 
of the Nile,) to the Prramids. If the City Memphis therefore 
was five or ſix Miles broad, and Diodorus Siculus tells us, 
it was one hundred and fifty furlongs, i. e near nineteen Miles, 
in Circuit; then the Diſtance aſſigned by Phny and Szrabo is, 
as near as may be, the preſent Diſtance. Whereas, by placing 
Memphis at Metraheny or Mohanan, the Pyramids will be at 
three or four times that Diſtance ; too far ſurely from being 

1 Apoporru & y Sd (from Babylon) miNauryas oa Llopegu dus iy Th mpaig ir Mipger, I tie mi. 
Strab. I. 17. p. 555. | | OE . 

2 Tirg«xorm v A mig ( NMH) Sudlous aggihdern vpearn ms öpeüs de ip y W whe Thupeuds 
eich, u Tay H, Id. ibid. 

3 Pyramides ſitæ ſunt in parte Africæ, monte ſaxeo ſterilique inter Memphim oppidum 
& quod appellari diximus Delta, a Nilo minus quatuor millia paſſuum, a Memphi ſex. 


6. c. 12. de 
4 Tir 0 I afe/Canar The mixes i vinot cad lar ̃ a y & ar rie vu. Bibl. 1. 1. p. 46. 
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(2>win) Near, according to the Expreſſion of Strabo; or at fix 
Miles diſtance, at the moſt, according to Niny. 
ThePyramids This Vicinity betwixt Memphis and the Pyramids is further 


built upon 


and Memphis illuſtrated from the Relation each of them had to one and the 
der the fame fame Sandy Mountain of Libya : Memphis being deſcribed to 
be fituated under it, and the Pyramids upon it. And of this 
Herodotus gives us ſufficient Teſtimony. For he tells us, 
that Memphis, by being built upon the ancient Bed of the 
River, lay under the Sandy Mountain of Libya; which is like- 
wiſe deſcribed to be he only Sandy Mountain of Egypt, in that 
or any other Direction. The like Appellations are given to 
the Mountain upon which the Prramids were built: for the 
Stones employed in building them, are ſaid to have been car- 
ried, from the Arabian to the Libyan Mountain. And again, 
over-againſt the Arabian, is another Stony Mountain of Egypt 
towards Libya, covered with Sand, where are the Pyramids. 
There is ſome little Variety indeed in theſe Expreſſions, but 
the Meaning and Intention is the ſame ; T3 N - and 5 
JA x TEG, no leſs than Aituuy 5 - ? 9p©- Tis Aly e Albus 
and Ah A - 1b erh Ming, being Appellations of the ſame 
Force and Signification. Herodotus, in another Place, determines 
the particular Quality and Height of this Part of the Libyan 
Mountain, where the Pyramids were placed, by calling it Ou, 
a Ridge or Eminence, ſcarce a hundred foot high *, above (as 
we may ſupply) the Plains below. Now the den pp, as Strabo 
names this ſame Part of the Libyan Mountain, being an Ex- 
preſſion equivalent to the x:2@- (or the d eh, as it is in- 
terpreted) of Herodotus, we may preſume they are both de- 
ſcriptive of the ſame Place; and conſequently, the ſame Di- 
ſtance of fix Miles that is aſcribed to Memphis from the one, 

will be the ſame with Regard to the other. 
The Fye- Neither, if Metrabeny be the ancient City Memphis, wall 
ly 1 Gr the Account be true which Sabo has given us of it; who tells 
Kao. us that It as ſituated over againſt Babylon; and, that the 
Pyramids could be ſeen diſtinctiy from the latter of theſe Places. 
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That Airo takes up at preſent the Site of the ancient Babylon, 
(contrary to the Sentiments of this Author,) wants no other 
Proof, than what we have recorded of it in Prolemy where 
he tells us, that the Amnis Trajanus run through Babylon in 
it's Courſe to Heroopolis and the Red Sea. Now it is agreed 
among all Geographers, that this Amnis Trajanus is the ſame 
Khalks or Channel, (for there is no other,) which makes one of 
the Streets of Kazro in the Spring, but, upon cutting down a 
Bank at the Head of it, in the Summer, (Trav. p. 4.37.) re- 
ceives the Water of the Nie. And beſides, from almoſt every 
part of Kairo, and eſpecially from the Caſtle, (which was for- 
merly the whole or greateſt Part of the ancient Babylon *,) we 
have a diſtin& View of the Pyramids of Geeza, but of no 
others. Theſe (mans; apyarra,) are diſtinctly ſeen, as Strabo 
expreſſes himſelf : and, in going the neareſt Way to them, we 
ferry over to Ceeza, which is likewiſe ( r e,) on the oppo- 
ſite Shore; as Memphis is deſcribed to have been. But no- 
thing of this agrees with Metrabeny; which, by lying ſeveral 
Miles higher up the Stream, can have no ſuch oppoſite Situa- 
tion. 
Another Argument, why Memphzs may be placed at Geeza, Mmptic firu- 
is the Deſcription given of it by Herodotus. It was, ſays he, * 
ſituated ( r rs vd Aiyale,) in the Siraights or narroweſt Part Ti 
of Egypt; as Geeza certainly is. For over-againſt it, on the 
Aſiatic or Arabian Shore, is the riſing Ground and the Moun- 
tains upon which Babylon and it's Suburbs were founded; and 
on the other Side, are the Libyan Mountains and the Pyramids. 
The River took up a great Part of this intermediate Space; and 
that ſmall Diſtrict of Land, which we now ſee lying betwixt 
the ſuppoſed Site of the ancient Memphis and the Libyar 
Mountains, was formerly a Lake. So that very little, if any 
at all, of this narrow Part of Egypt, was capable of Cultivation. 
Whereas, both above and below Geeza, the Country lyes more 
open on each Side, and conſequently will admit (as it probably 
always did) of more extenfive Inundations. | 
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Ar the Inun- Flęrudlotus has furniſhed us with another Expreſſion which 


dation, they 


failed "along may perhaps further illuſtrate this Matter. A the Time of 
Pyramids. the Inundation, Tays he, they do not fail from Nautratis to 

Memphis, by the common Channel of the River, viz. by Cerca- 

fora and the point of the Delta, but over the Plain along the 
Side (my ar Teguiles) of the Pyramids. For the main Stream, 
being exceedingly rapid at this Time, would render the Navi- 
gation to Memphis, that Way, very long and tedious; whereas, 
by taking the Advantage of the Inundation, and failing, upon 
ſmoother Water, under the Libyan Mountains, they would 
arrive, with greater Eaſe, on the Backfide of the City, over- 
againſt or along the Side of the Pyramids. An Expreſſion which 
may likewiſe account for the Situation that Pliny gives them 
betwixt Memphis and the Delta: inaſmuch as at this Time, 
and under theſe Circumſtances, they were, in Fact, ſituated 
between thoſe Places. 


ThePyrenids And that theſe Pyramids, the Pyramids of Geeza, as they 


of Geeza and 


the Len ATE commonly called, are the Memphitic Pyramids, ſo . 
the fame. in Antiquity, the ſame that are meant all along by the Authors 
I have quoted, will appear manifeſt from their reſpective De- 
ſcriptions of them. For they are always taken Notice of toge- 
ther with Memphis. The ancient Deſcriptions of them, both 
with Regard to their Numbers, Dimenfions &c. agree likewiſe 
with the modern; which is a further Proof. Thus Herodotus 
tells us, (Ez. p. 155.) that they were three in Number; that 
the largeſt had ſeveral ſubterraneous Chambers in it; that 
the next in Bigneſs had none; and that the ſmalleſt 1was co- 
vered with Ethiopic Marble. This Diodorus Siculus (I. I. J. 64. 
obſerves to be black, hike the Thebaic Marble, as it actually is. 
Strabo (p.555.) gives us the ſame Number, and the like Circum- 
ſtances with Regard to their Magnitudes ; he mentions the 
Entrance likewiſe into the greateſt; and that the ſmalleſt was 
part of it covered with black Marble. The great Pyramid is 
further ſpecified by the mamy Knobs of petriſied Lentils, as he 
calls them, which lay ſcattered along the Side of it, and which 
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are ho where elſe to be ſcen. Pliny* obſerves the ſame Num- 
ber, and that they were very conſpicuous (as they and no others 
remarkably are) to thoſe who ſail upon the Nile; — that the 
{malleſt is covered with Ethiopic Marble; and, what will iden- 
tify them beyond Diſpute ;_— that the Sphinx (and there was 
no other) lay before them. | 

There are ſeveral other Pyramids indeed in the Libyan De-, The other 


Pyramids of 


ſerts, to the Southward ; ſome of which are of equal Dimen- f= lire 
ſions, and not inferior, in their Structure and Materials, to A 
thoſe of Geeza. But none of theſe have been ſo particularly 
taken Notice of; or even taken Notice of at all, ſo as to inter- 
fere in this Diſpute. As theſe therefore, I have mentioned, 
can be no other than the Hramids of Memphis, it is very 
reaſonable to conclude, that the City itſelf, from whence they 
were denominated, could not lye at a Diſtance from them, but 
ſhould rather be in their very Neighbourhood, or where Geeza 
is now placed. For if Memphis had been fituated at or near 
Metraheny or Mohanan, according to the Opinion of this Au- 
thor; then the Pyramids of Daſhour or thoſe of Saccara, which 
lye much nearer; (as they without doubt would have been 
taken Notice of by the Ancients, ſo they) would haye laid a 
much better Claim to be the Pyramids of Memphis, than theſe 
which, from all Antiquity, appear to be ſo. 425 
Herodotus, in his Deſcription of Memphis, tells us that aue. nor 


ſituated near 


Menues cauſed a Lake to be made on the N. and W. Sides of che Lake of 
Memphis; and founded the magnificent Temple of Yulcar - ct 

and again *, that Myrzs, one of his Succeſſors, built the Portico 

of Yulcan's Temple; and cauſed a Lake to be made with Pyra- : 


mids; which was afterwards called the Lake of Myris. This, 


1 Vid. Trav. Not. I. p. 416. 
2 Tres Pyramides quæ otbem Terrarum implevere fama, ſane conſpicuæ undique anna- 
 vigantibus. — Ante has eſt Sphinx vel magis miranda, quaſi ſylveſtre numen accolentium. 
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ſome learned Gentlemen, of my Acquaintance, ſuppoſe to be 
the ſame that was begun by Memes; and conſequently, that 
Memphis muſt be fituated near the Lake Myris. They argue 
further, that this Lake is called at preſent the Lake of Charoz, 
who ferryed the dead Bodies over it from Memphis to the 
Plain of the e Mummies or the Elyfian Fields, as this Story 

was improved by Orpheus and the Grecian Mythologiſts. 

made br As for the Story of Charon and the Ely/iar Fields, it is too 
36% were full of Fable and Allegory to build any Geographical Data upon. 
nor the Neither does it appear that the Lakes made by Menues and 
Myris are the ſame; on the contrary, they were certainly dif- 
ferent Performances. For the latter was far enough removed 
from Memphis; being, according to Pliny ', at Lxx11. Miles 
Diſtance. And moreover, it was of ſuch a prodigious Circuit 
and Extent, that all the correſpondent Part of Egypt, which 
lyes bounded by the Arabian and Libyan Mountains, would 
The We-he an infignificant Spot in Compariſon to it. And further; 


ſtern Lake of 


Memphis, and the Lake of Myris lay altogether to the Weſtward; ( 73 


not the Lake 


T - 7) ry Miup©-, Herod. Eut. p. 168.) on the other Side of the 

chen. Mountain, under which Memphis was ſituated; and therefore 

could have no Communication at all with it. Whereas one of 

the Lakes, made by Menues, was to the Northward of that City; 

as the other (the Acheruſia, as I take it to be, of Diodorus ,) 

lay to the Weſtward, under the Eaſtern Brow of the ſame 

Mountain. And as this Lake might be continued all along the 

Side of theſe Mountains, from the Pyramids even unto the 

very Neighbourhood of Saccara; (ſeveral other Places, no 

doubt, of Sepulture interyening) it will thereby much better 

accord with the Hiſtory of Charon and his ferrying dead Bo- 

dies, from Memphis, over the Acheruſia, to the Plains of the 

Mummies or Elyſian Fields, than the remote and extenfiye 
Lake of Myris. 


x Inter Arſinoĩten autem ac Memphiten lacus fuit circuitu ccx. M. P. aut ut Mutianus 
tradit ccecr. M. P. & altitudinis quinquaginta paſſuum, manu factus a Rege qui fecerat, 
meridis appellatur. Inde :.xx11. M. P. abeſt Memphis, quondam Arx Egypti Regum. 
Plin. 1. 5. c. 9. Vid. Diod. Sic. Bibl. I. 1. in fine. | 
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We may ere further, and it will point out to us perhaps 
the Reaſon, why we find no Remains of the ancient Memphis; 
that the Situation of it was very low, in the very Bed of the 
old River. For Heradotus acquaints us, that the River ran 


formerly along the Side of the ſandy Hills of Libya; but. that 


this old Channel was dried up, by bending off the River with 
a Rampart, (ni ax54wculs) a hundred Furlongs higher up the 
Stream, (or, to the Southward, according to the parallel Account 
in Diodorus Siculus *,) and thereby making it flow in a new 
Channel, more at equal Diſtances, (where it was turned off,) 
betwwixt the (Libyan and Arabian) Mountains. This Bending 
of the Nile, where the River is forced to flow, is kept up, ſays 
he, and repaired every Tear, with ſtrong Ramparts, by the 
Perfians; for if it was ſuffered to be broken down, all Mem- 
phis 2would be in Danger (zaraxaxuSnm) of being ſwallowed up 
by the Stream. In this manner Menues is ſaid (nry#pwyany ry 
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The Reaſon 
why we have 
no 7 ns 


? of the anci- . 


ent Memphis. 


The Mean- 


Mzupn ) to have made Land, (Y of What Was befor e W, Merz; e. _ 3 
or 0 have dryed up, ſo as to paſs over dry. ſbod, that Spot 7 


Ground upon which Memphis as built. Or perhaps, u- 
pamy may have a contrary Meaning to y:9 yz (as, among other 
Compound Words, M is contrary to %auw) and may here 
fignify the ſame as any wn Neu 1 Miupis, i. e. 20 contrive it ſo that 
Memphis ſhould not be raiſed upon Arches. Becauſe junxi//e 
pontibus Memphin, as pid is rendered in the Latin Ver- 
fion of Yalla, conveys no proper Idea of this Undertaking ; 
and agge/h/ſe Memphin, as it is in the Margin, (though it be 
agreeable indeed to the Alterations * that have been made in 
ſome other Cities,) could not here be a Matter of Fact. 

For Memphis, at this Time, down to the Age of Herodotus, 
had no higher Situation, than the ancient Bed of the River: 
and we may preſume, that it continued the ſame, at leaſt the 
greateſt Part of it *, in after Ages: it's Safety and Preſerva- 


I Vid. Not. 3. p. 39. 
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Bibl. I. 1. p. 46. 
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tion depending all along upon the keeping up- theſe Mounds 
and Ramparts ; and thereby fortifying itſelf againſt the In- 
croachments of the Nile. But after Alexandria was built and 
became the chief Mart for Trade and Navigation, and alſo 
the Abode of the Egyptian Kings; Memphis, by loſing, in this 
Manner, the Refidence of the Court, together with it's former 
Commerce, would, in Proportion, loſe the many Families and 
the numerous Retinue, that, in one Relation or other, de- 
pended upon them both. 


When the | As the Inhabitants therefore, in a "8 Ages, for Want of 


Ramparts 


were ne 2 


cted, the 
v ould be be 
ſtroyed. 


Trade and Employment, might be ſo gradually reduced and 
impoveriſned, as to be incapacitated, either to undergo the 
Fatigue or the Expence of keeping up theſe Mounds and Ram- 
parts; it is very probable, that, at Length, they might be ne- 
ceſſitated, intirely to abandon both Them and their City. Mem- 


phis being thus left, without an Inhabitant, naked and open, 


to the Ravages and Devaſtations of the Nile; and the Danger, 
to which it was expoſed, for Want of theſe Ramparts, of being 
fwallowed up, (wwrexxuSm,) beginning now to take Place; the 
Period of Time could not be long, before the whole Face and 
Appearance of it would be ſo greatly changed and altered, as 
not to afford the leaſt Trace or Footſtep of it's ancient Gran- 
deur and Magnificence, or even that ſuch a City had ever been. 


This atteſted Neither am I fingular in this Opinion: It is confirmed by 


by other Au- 
thors. 


this Author himſelf. 77 is very extraordinary, ſays he, (p. 39.) 
that the Situation of Memphis ſhould not be well known, which 
was ſo great and famous a City, and for ſo long a Time the 
Capital of Egypt; but as many of the beſt Materials of it might 
be carried to Alexandria ; and afterwards when Juch large 
Cities were built near it as Cairo and thoſe about it, it is no 
Wonder that all the Materials ſhould be carried away to Places 
ſo near and ſo well frequented; and the City being in this man- 
ner levelled, and the Nile overflowing the old Ruins, it may 


eaſily be accounted for, how * every thing has been buried or 
covered over, 40 F no fuch Place had ever been. Mr. Maillet 


likewiſe, in his Deſcription of Egypt, (p. 275.) is of the ſame 
Opinion, though more conciſe : De cette Memphis, autrefois ſi 


ameuſe & fi conſiderable, a peine reſtet-il afſez de traces, 


pour e nous Murer ae ſe veritable Situation. 
CHA P. 
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CHAP. V. 


Some additional Proofs and Cmjefures, concerning the 


Augmentation, which Egypt receives annually from 
the Nile. 


S it may be fairly proved and collected from the Quo- A great 
tations which finiſh the foregoing Chapter, that the Ndbroaght 

City Memphis is ſuppoſed to have ſuffered great Alterations . 

from the Nile; the Conclufion and Hypotheſis, which ſeems 

naturally to flow from i it, viz. that he Nile may likewiſe beſtor 

it's Sediment upon other Places, ſhould not ſurely haye been 

ſo much oppoſed and contraverted, as it has been by the former 

of thoſe Authors. For He allows, that the Nile, by over- 

flowing this City, might bury, or cover it over with Mud, 25 

F fuch a Place had never been. And, that the Mud of the 

Nile is capable of bringing about ſuch or greater Revolutions, 

appears from he Depth of fre Foot, which this Gentleman 

tells us, (p. 200.) is left behind it every Near in the Mikias. 

Nay, the Quantity of Mud brought down by the Nile, appear- 

ed to be ſo very extraordinary to Herodotus, that he ſuppoſes 

the Red Sea, provided the Nile was turned into it, would, in 

the Space of twenty thouſand Years, be filled up by it. 

Now, if the Nile has the Property of lodging it's Sediment + Fho - 200% 
in one Place, why may it not have the like Property of lodging rerflows \lod- 
it in others? And if the Nile has accumulated Soil at oneiome Seci- 
Time, why not ſucceſſively, even to this Day? And though 
the Soil annually lodged upon the Surface, in theſe latter Ages, 
may, from ſmaller Depths of the ſtagnating Water, be gra- 
dually diminiſhed; yet ſtill, where the Nile is admitted, and 
of a ſufficient Height to overflow, there ſome Sediment will 
always be left behind; and conſequently the Land muſt be 
always increaſing, When therefore the Nile, by thus raiſing where che | 
and augmenting it's Banks, (i. e. the whole Tra& of Land it d, 


overflow 4 


overflows,) is at length confined and collected within it's on matt br 


mult be bar- 


ren. 


1 E Jr n Wen, le lan, n ziipen 3 Nahe ie u a Arden alles, M key rade Ferdy er 
xv at irres 3 MVA i. Herod. p. 104. 
12 Channel; 


. Egypt i, gradually augmented 

Channel; and thereby becomes incapable of preparing the ad- 
jacent Plains for Tillage, by overflowing them; the Event and 
Conſequence ſeems to be very apparent; that, for Want of 
this annual Inundation; or, of the former and latter Rains, as in 
other Countries; Egypt, from being the moſt fertile, by being 
overflowed, muſt, as I have afferted, (Trav. p. 441.) become 
the moſt barren Part of the Univerſe, for Want of it. I do not 
indeed ſay that this will happen in our Times: my Intent was 
only to ſhew the Poſſibility of it, (the Nile being all along per- 
mitted to overflow and coyer theſe Lands,) in ſome future 

| Generations. 3 1 | 
to jection Yet notwithſtanding it is granted, in ſeveral Places, by this 
poſed Aug Anthor *, that confiderable Additions have been and are ſtill 


mentation of 


the Soil. making to the Soil, yet he will not acquieſce in This Concluſion, 
which I have drawn from it. For it is urged by him, (p. 250. 
Vol. I.) that, by the perpetual falling of the ſtony Particles, 
brought down with the Nile, the Channel it ſelf riſes in propor- 
tion to it's Banks. And beſides, (ibid.) that great Quantities 
of Soil are actually waſted or carried away. by the Crop : and 
ſtill, (p. 198.) provided the Lands did riſe, ſo high in Lower 
Egypt as not to be overflown, they would only be in the ſame 
Condition with the People of Upper Egypt, who are obliged to 
raiſe the Water by Art. Theſe are the principal Objections 
which are urged, by this Author, againſt this Part of my 
Hypotheſis. | 3 
le, Now, with Regard to the laſt of theſe Objections, it may 
taly baren. be obſerved of Egypz, as well as of all other Countries, that 


1 There are ſome Grounds to think that the Soil of Egypt has riſen ſome Years near half 
an Inch, without conſidering what is carried away of the Produce of the Earth. For on 
the Banks of the Nile I obſerved that the Soil was in ſeveral Strata or Cakes of about that 
Thickneſs. p. 250. Nothing certain can be ſaid as to the Riſe of the Soil; for theſe 
Banks being high, poſſibly their Strata of Earth might be made only at the Time of ſuch 
Inundations [they could be made at no other] as overflowed thoſe Banks, where we are to 
ſuppoſe (but for what Reaſon,) the Sediment muſt have been greater than in the ordinary 
overflow. It is poſſible alſo that this might not be the Sediment of one Year. p. 251. The 
Ground riſing proportionably at the Sea and every where elſe. p. 198. The Soil of Egypt 
except what' additions it has received from the overflow of : Nile, is naturally ſandy. 

p. 197. It is Salt or Nitre and the rich Quality of the Earth, which is the Sediment of the 
Water of the Nile, that makes Egypt fo fertile. ibid. A Cubit more of water might be nece(- 
fary to overflow the Lands plentifully before Petronius's Time, than what was in Herodotus's, 
the Earth being riſen and the Canals made. p. 252. The Ground has riſen ſeven feet and an 
half at Heliopolis. p. 25. The Ground is ſo much riſen, that I could not come to any 
Certainty with Regard to the Height of their Pillars. p. 215. The Pillars of Hadjar Sil- 
cili ( which is built on 4 Rock, and therefore without the reach of the Nile) are the only Co- 
lumns I ſaw to the Bottom. p. 217. 


where 


by the Mud of 'the Nile. at 

where they are not, in ſome way or other, watered and re- 
freſhed, they muſt of Courſe be barren and incapable of yield- 
ing any proper Crop or Produce. This we have confirmed by 
Strabo*, who, in deſcribing the Courſe of the Nile, from Erhio- 
pia to Egypt, tells us, that all thoſe Parts were inhabited, 

which were overflowed by the Nile; but where the Lands were 
too high or lay out of. the Reach of the Inundation, there they 

mere barren and uninhabited, for want of Water. Neither 
am 1 ſpeaking of what may be done, by artificial Means and 
Contrivances, ſuch as Strabo* may be ſuppoſed to deſcribe in 
the Time of Petronius; ſuch likewiſe as are, at preſent, made 
uſe of in the Upper Egypt. I am ſpeaking of the Conſequences, 
which, without theſe Afliſtances, muſt naturally attend a Coun- 
try, that is deſtitute of all manner of Refreſhment, from 
Showers or Inundations : ſuch, as this Author acknowledges the 
Upper Egypt to be, at this Time. For it is found to be a Matter 
of Fact, that the greateſt Part of the Upper Egypt, lying too 
high to be regularly overflowed by the Nile, is able to produce 
little or nothing at all for the Suſtenance of Mankind; except 
ſuch Portions of it, as are kept conſtantly watered, (as He him- 
ſelf has obſerved,) by the immenſe Labour and Contrivance 
of the Inhabitants. 


As then it is agreed by us both ?, that all Egypt is or has Lene, Eeyrs, 


in Proceis of 


been, at one Time or other, the gradual Gift of the Mie, this Time, may 


Hypotheſis, which J maintain, ſuppoſes no other Change and lame Cond 1 | 
Alteration to happen, in Proceſs of Time, to the Plains about pe. ib 
Memphis and the Lower Egypt, than what have already hap- 

pened to the Upper *; agreeably to it's higher Antiquity, and 


the longer Courſe of Ages, that the Nile has been beſtowing 
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pweior, 76 d\' umpd\Ztov u He T5 eopares N, dix ExgTIpwNty NeEiay x ipnur al m avThr dvv- 
Jpiar, Strab. Geog. 1.17, p.541. Can the Meadow (We) grow without Water? Fob. 8. 11. 
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abror Mupα , Ns d, noreTo, Strab. I. 17. p. 542. 
z See the Quotations, from this Author. p. 44. ws 
4 This is even acknowledged, by the Author of the Deſcription of the Eaſt. At that Time, 


ſays he, before the,Canals were made and when Lower Egypt WAS 4 Moraſs, the Upper Parts of 
Egypt might be overflowed and receive that Acceſſion of 4 rich Soil which makes it ſo fruitful. p. 197. 
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1 
it's Bounty upon it. The preſent State and Condition there- 
fore of the Upper Egypt, is ſo far from being an Obje&ion, that 
it proves, in ſome Meaſure, the very Point that is diſputed; 
viz. That the Nile, in a Term Tears, may ſo far accumulate 


1 Soil upon the adjacent Plains of the Lower Egypt, (as it 


bath already done in the Upper,) that it will rol be capable to 
overflow them. 


No Story |, As to the other Objections, above ee we may even 
do by diſpute the very Facts, upon which they are founded. For, as 
che River. to the firſt, it can hardly be admitted, that any of the original 
ſtony Particles, brought down, from Ethiopia, by the Nile, 
ſhould: be ſo ſtrongly buoyed up by the Stream, as not to 
ſubſide, a long Time, before their Arrival at the Cataracts. 
Neither could any further Acceſſion of theſe ſtony Particles, 
engaged afterwards by the Stream, either in paſſing by theſe 
Rocks or the ſandy Iflands that lye in it's Way afterwards, 
continue long to be ſupported ; let the Stream be never ſo 
rapid and violent. They, from their own Weight and /pecz/ic 
Gravity, muſt either be dropped, of Courſe, as ſoon as the 
extraordinary Rapidity of the Current ceaſes; or elſe they 
muſt be lodged immediately at the very Foot of thoſe very 
Rocks, or along the Skirts of thoſe very Iſlands, from whence 
they were thus violently rubbed of and obtained. 
The Beds of Nay, it may well be imagined, that the Beds of Rivers, 


rapid. Rivers 


rather grow particularly thoſe which are of a rapid Nature, like the Nite, 


 increate. do rather grow lower, than riſe or increaſe. For their Bottoms 
being conſtantly diſturbed, by the violent Motion and Friction 
of the Current; one Particle of Sand or Gravel muſt impell 
another, till the Velocity of the Stream abates, or theſe Par- 
ticles meet with ſome Impediment or Obſtruction. And this 
is probably the Cauſe, why Rivers are generally the deepeſt, 
in their middle Channel; becauſe the Current is there the 
ſtrongeſt; and why again it is, that Eddies, Whirlpools, the 
immediate Outlets from Mills, Sluices &c. are uſually of great 
Depths; becauſe the Stream, in theſe Caſes, plungeth itſelf 
here with greater Violence, and putting thereby the neigh- 
| bouring Particles of Sand and Gravel in Motion, protrudes them 
3H aal before it. It is owing alſo to the ſame impulſive Force and 
| 2 that the Banks of Rivers and their * _ 
+ * 
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of Water, are greater in one Place than another; the deeper 
Places being, for the moſt Part, ſucceeded by Flats and Shal- 
lows, whither theſe looſe ſandy Particles are driven; and 
where they remain quiet and undiſturbed, till the next Inun- 
dation. 

Of the ſame Nature and Origine likewiſe are the Bars 1 
Rivers; which are a like Collection of Sand and Gravel, forced 
down by the Impetuoſity of the Stream; till, upon their nearer 
Approach to the Sea, they become tene ves retarded, and 
the more weighty Contents of them ſtopped and arreſted, by 
the heavier Column of the Water, or by the more violent and 
ſuperior Force and Activity of the Waves, of the Sea. As the 
Mouths of the Nile therefore, and particularly the Canopic, 
which is the largeſt, & remarkably incommoded with Banks of 
this Kind, (which render the Navigation oftentimes exceeding- 
ly dangerous;) there is no ſmall: Probability, that, the Bed of q EL 


the Nile, muſt be ſo far from receiving any annual Increaſe, Sina. 1% 80 
from theſe ſtony Particles, that it muſt be a conſiderable Loſer, 
by ſuch large Contributions of them, as are conſtantly accu- 
mulated, more or leſs, at theſe Places. As to the Mud, pro- Some Mud 
perly ſo called, it ſeems to make little or no Part of theſe Ob- carried Re 
ſtructions; for, being itſelf of a light Nature and eaſily buoy- 
ed up by the Stream, it is viſibly carried off, to the Diſtance 
of ſeveral Leagues, into the Sea: where it is laying a Founda- 
tion, for future Acceſſions, to the Land of Egypr. 

Beſides, if the Bed of the Nile was raiſed by the ſubſiding of If che Bed 


the ſtony Particles, brought along with the Stream; the like riſes, by the 


Preci itation 


would happen to all Rivers, in Proportion to their Muddineſs of it's ſtony 


Particles, the 


Becauſe it may be preſumed, that the Mud, buoyed up by Ri- fac. . 
vers, is all of the ſame Nature and Conſiſtence, however it 3 
may accidentally differ in Colour or other Reſpeas. As then 
there are few or no Rivers, but what are Muddy in ſome De- 
gree or other; and not only ſo, but are at ſome Seaſons, for 
ſeveral Days or Weeks together, no leſs muddy than the Nile; 
why ſhould not They, by precipitating the ſtony Particles (pro- 
vided there were any) of their Mud, have the like Property 
of raifing Their Beds and Channels? We need not indeed infiſt 
upon their receiving equal Augmentations, with the Bed of the 
Nile; it is enough, in the preſent Queſtion, if they receive 
5 M 2 | any 
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any at all: inaſmuch as I his, let it have been annually never 

ſo ſmall and inconſiderable, yet, in Proceſs of Time, and, in 

| the Courſe of four thouſand Years; muſt have become viſible 

and apparent. But.notwithſtanding the Want of that annual 

Increaſe and Addition to their Banks, which the Nie alone can 

boaſt of; (and, whereby it keeps up, as is pretended by this 

Author, the Ballance betwixt the Quantity of Water and the 

Capacity of the Channel that is to convey it;) nothing of this 

Kind has been obſeryed in the Danube, the Rhine, the Thames, 

or any other noted River. Thele have always continued the 

ſame; their Channels ſtill contain the ſame Quantity of Water, 

which they may originally be ſuppoſed to have done; and, 

except upon extraordinary Rains, and the Floods and Inunda- 

tions conſequent thereupon, are neyer known to be'too full or 

overcharged. Whereas had there been any gradual Additions 

made, by theſe Means, to their Beds; theſe very Beds muſt 

have been gradually filled up, and their Streams, conſequently, 

would have been gradually excluded; and, being thus excluded 

and thereby under no Confinement, they would long ago have 
converted all their adjacent Plains into Lakes or Marſhes. 

.No Part of But it is further urged, by this Author, that, provided the 

ried off 2) Nile ſhould lodge any confiderable Quantity of Sediment upon 

the Surface, a great Part of it would be carried off annually 

by the Crop or Produce of the Soil. Yet, it may be replied, 

that if all of it be not carried off, that which remains, will ſtill 

contribute, though in a ſmaller Degree, to the ſuppoſed Aug- 

mentation. By this Means indeed, the Operation will be ſlower, 

though no lels ſure and certain, upon that Account. For the 

preciſe Time, when this Augmentation 1s to be brought about, 

is not diſputed ; but whether ſuch an Augmentation, at all, 

will happen. And that there is and has been an Augmenta- 

tion, which conſequently may, and probably will continue, is 

even acknowledged by this Author *; and, for a further Proof 

of it, I refer to Trav. p. 438. Little Streſs therefore can be 

laid upon this Objection, which does not deny the Fact, but 

| only retards the Progreſs of it. 


: 


I. Vid. p. 44. Not. 1. 
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By ſeveral Experiments made upon Vegetation, it appears Few or no 
that Earth (commonly fo called) or Mould is very little con- — 94 _ 
cerned in the Operation; Water being the principal, and, in baden. 

Effect, the only Agent; a certain genial and proper Warmth 
being ſtill ſuppoſed to accompany it. For, that Water alone 
may be ſufficient for this Purpoſe, appears from hence, that, 
from it, Salt *, Spirit, Earth, and even Oyl may be produced. 
And again *, fair Water may, by the ſeminal Principle of Mint, 
Pompions and other Vegetables, be converted into Bodies an- 
 faverable to their Sceds. And again“, in Plants, of the various 
Corpuſcles found in the Liquors of the Earth and agitated by 
the Heat of the Sun and Air, thoſe that happen to be commen- 
ſurate to the Pores of the Root, are impelled into it, or imbibed 
by it, and thence conveyed to other Parts of the Tree, in Form 
of Sap, which paſſing through new Strainers, receives the Al- 
zerations requiſite to their Converſion into Wood, Bark, Leaves, 
Bloſſoms, Fruit &c. By this Account, the greateſt Tree waſtes 
no more of the Earth or Soil wherein it grows, than the ſmal- 
leſt Thiſtle ; the Earth ſerving, all along, as a proper Support, 
Defence or Covering only for the Root; or elſe, as a conye- 


nient Strainer and Corrector of the nutritive and vegetative 
Fluid. 


Nay, upon a Suppofition, that ſome vegetative Particles were , The Vege- 
lodged in this Sediment, (and we will ſuppoſe a great many z) d, rake up 
yet, how infinitely {mall muſt they needs be, tobe able to enter oy 
into theſe Roots, and to be conyeyed through theſe delicate 
Strainers. They, of what ſubtle Subſtance ſoever they may 
conſiſt, are rather the Objects of our Reaſoning Faculties, than 
of the Eye or the Touch; and conſequently, what Loſs or 
Conſumption ſoever may be made of Them, it will ſcarce, if 


at all, be perceived in that great Maſs of Matter, from whence 
they were ſecreted. 


But we ſee, continues this Author, (p. 251.) that he Ground The Ground 


viſibly ſinks, where Vegetables are produced and taken away, where Vege- 
| | | tables grow. 


1 Vid. Boyle's Works abridg'd, Vol. III. p. 282 &c. 
2 1d. ibid, p. 287. 293. | Ry 
3 Id. ibid. F. 340. | | | 
4 Id. Vol. I. p. 440. Vid. Philoſoph. Tranſat. Vol. 37. p. 418. where Bulbs are faid not 

to grow ſo well in muddy Water, as in clear. The known Experiment of raiſing Sallats 

&c. upon Flannel &c. ſhews how little concern Earth has to do in Vegetation, 
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and there is no Acceſſion of Matter. It muſt indeed be ac- 
knowledged, that every Plant, pluckt up by the Root, and 
every Tree, dug out of the Ground, will leave ſome Cavities 
and Traces behind them; but we muſt deny, at the ſame Time, 
the Conſequence that is drawn, by this Author, from thefe Ap- 
pearances. For theſe Holes and Cavities, whether they be 
ſmall or great, are not made by a proportionable Quantity of 
Earth or Soil, or Vegetative Matter, (if that will make more 
for the Purpoſe,) which may have been gradually taken up 
and conſumed by theſe Plants. They are made by the gradual 
Accretion and Expanſion of their Roots; which, like ſo many 
Wedges, force themſelves into the adjacent Soil, Loam or 
Gravel; obliging it thereby to quit it's native Situation; and, 
from lying, naturally, in a more looſe, and open Texture, to 
become more cloſe and compreſſed. No Earth conſequently 
can be loſt or conſumed by this Expanſion of their Roots; it 
becomes only, as I haye obſeryed, more crouded and compa& 
by theſe Means. 
eaſe is gene Nay, ſo far will it be, from being a Matter of Fact, as is 
or Cle 03 here aſſerted, that the Ground vi/ibly Sinks, where Vegetables 
"grow, without an Acceſſion of Matter; that, the contrary, I 
preſume, will be found by Obſervation : and, for one Inſtance 
where it takes Place, (which if there ſhould, may perhaps be 
eafily accounted for ſome other way,) there are Numbers of 
others, where the Ground is either higher, or at leaſt upon a 
Level with what lyes contiguous to it. 
_TheSoilis In the Produce of the leſſer Kind of Vegane, ſuch as 
Height 2 Graſs and Corn; no leſs than of the greater, ſuch as Shrubs 
33 and Trees; the Ground has probably continued, much in the 
the Deluge. ſame Height, wherein it was left a little after the Deluge. Or 
rather, from the rotting and corrupting of the Roots, Stalks, 
Leaves &c. it may, in ſome Places, be a little raiſed and aug- 
mented. Inſomuch that the very curious and learned Olaus 
Rudbeckias *, from the Conſideration of theſe and ſuch like 
occaſional Acceſſions of Soil, has attempted to eſtimate the 
Age and Antiquity of this Terraqueous Globe. Where the 
Ground 1s manured, there it muſt ſtill riſe higher, than by 


x Ol. Rudbeckii Atlantica eo d Manheim Lib.z. c.6. Nouvelles de la Repub. des Lettres, 
* de Janv. 1685. | 
this 
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this natural Proceſs; becauſe the more ſubtle and volatile Par- 
ticles of it, ſeem alone to contribute to Vegetation, while the 
infinitely greater Share of groſſer Particles are left behind. 

And, that very little or nothing at all of the real Soil, the, The rich 
ancient and primogenial Covering of this Globe, is carried off never 
by Plants and Vegetables, appears from comparing the preſent PR, 
State of the Plains of Mrica, with what they were, in former 
Ages. For theſe are never manured; yet the ſame Fertility 
in the Soil, and the like Plenty and Abundance, that have 
been recorded of their Crops, for above theſe two thouſand 
Years, continue to this Day. Now if the Nature of Vegetables 
was ſuch, as to make the Ground they grow upon, both hol- 
lower and lower, by gradually waſting and confuming it; Africa, 
by this Time, would have been drained of it's whole Stock; 
and nothing could have remained, at preſent, of this rich and 
fruitful Country, but a barren Subſtratum of Clay or Gravel. 

Having therefore removed the Force of theſe Objections, I arrows 
ſhall proceed to the Examination of others. Now, one of the mentation 88 
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principal Arguments, which I have advanced, for that an- enn 
nual Increaſe which is ſuppoſed, (Trav. p. 44 T.) to have been 
made to the Land of Egypt, was taken from Herodotus; who 
tells us, that in the Time of Myris, eight Cubits at leaſt (r 
nem) were required to water the Country; but, in his Time, 
ſcarce nine hundred Tears afterwards, | ſixteen or] fifteen at 
leaſt (roin:yar) were neceſſary. The Land therefore, as I con- 
je&ure, muſt have received ſeven Grecian Cubits of Increaſe, 
in that Space of Time. The whole Scope of Herodotus's Rea- 
ſoning, both in this and in other Places of the Euterpe, is to 
this Purpoſe; not only to ſhew the aQtual and the general In- 
creaſe, but even, in ſome Meaſure, the very Proportion and 
Quantity of what is gained eyery Year. And of this the Mat- 
ters of Fact, related in the foregoing Paragraph, are, as he 
calls it, wha Topics 21 mis As; a ſtrong Proof or Evidence 
with Regard to this Country. For if he had not preſerved, 
all along, a great Regard to this gradual Increaſe; (which was 
1 ER NN & mids wor pa Trier del Ts gene wum of ipits, ws GH Nie Bam, Laos dvs 8 
ata thy Miro mas . indoors dpNrons ner The iyighy Miner. Kal Miete der by irt t 
nawounds, inn T6 play mums 1g h c & N l be dh i ale et Gre re 
5 mus, in bmf Cale is Thy qe o iN © aan, » ĩred: MijuPrGy (al gay did aliZarophun) a 
Me 7% maar. geirs is & & alguien, ao 1 N 6f TRUTY our v. AiNvT] iar Grwnonud ; ei A 


enn gg u Tad Gli, pure m, eds Y iow das imc air; Herod. p. 105, 106. 
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the very Foundation, of what he was contending for, that Egypt 
aas the Gift of the Nile,) he never could, from ſuch a long 
Detail and Induction of Particulars, as are there enumerated, 
have, at length, concluded, that Egypt, I being raiſed, in this 
Manner, zoo high to be overflowed, and no Rain falling upon 
it, the Inhabitants muſt ſtarve and periſh with Hunger. 
— The eight But this Gentleman obſerves, (p.251.) that he eight Cubits, 
1 above · ment ioned, are to be under ſtood of the Addition only that 
to be under- z5 fo Be made to the Nile, at the Time of it's Overflow ,, but 
leich ot hal the ſixteen or fifteen Cubits are to be taken for the whole 
the Nile. Depth of the River, from the Top to the Bottom. Whereas 
aud s Words will bear no ſuch Interpretation. Becauſe, 
in the firſt Part of the above-cited Quotation, it is %us a9 5 
maps H ture mas 73 agen, When the River (ar! ſes or) comes 
to eight Cubits at feaſt and, in the latter, d wn in' izxajSia i atrre- 
2x7 viv mg. FO rob 0 worafibs, unleſs the River aſcends 70 
fexteen or  Hfteen Cubits at leaſt; where the ſame Meaning is 
conveyed, in them both; worapis We and worapts amG meaning, 
one and the other, the whole and the abſolute, not the par- 
tial or relative Depth or Riſing of the River. Nay, if either 
of the Words could be interpreted to mean the Quantity of the 
periodical Riſing, or the Addition that is made to the ordi- 
nary Height of the River, at the Time of the Overflow, it 
would be a6; which may indeed ſeem to convey ſome Idea 
or Hint of this Kind. Had «6 therefore, inſtead of h, been 
Joyned to the eight Cubits, as it is, unfortunately for this Ar- 
gument, to the fifteen, it would have been an Objection, ſpe- 
cious enough indeed, though, by no means reconcilable to the 
whole Scope and Tenour of the Context. 
Eight bin But it is further objected, (ibid.) that Herodotus's Account of 
| Myri's Time fpxteen and eight Cubits cannot be well accounted for on any 
2 Suppoſition, unleſs we ſuppoſe that the Canals were cut after 
5b. Myris s Time, and ſo made a greater Riſe of the Nile neceſſary : 
i. e. from eight to fixteen Cubits. But ſurely, as ſuch an ex- 
| traordinary Increaſe, from eight to fixteen Cubits of Water, 
| could not be brought about at once, ſo neither was it, at this 
|. Time, neceſſary. For in this Infant State, as we may call it, 
of Egypt, when the main Channel was of a greater Breadth, 
| and the Inundations were, at once, both more extenſive and 


uninterrupted, 
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uninterrupted, he eight Cubits at leaſt, which are here re- 
corded to be the Standard, may be well ſuppoſed to have been 
ſufficient at that Time, for the Exigencies of the Country. 
And if eight Cubits at leaſt were neceſſary, a leſſer Height 
would not have occaſioned a profitable Inundation; and a much 
greater would not have been required. So that the Land of 
Egypt, in this low and early Condition of it, during the Reign 
of Myris, might be ſufficiently refreſned by an Inundation of 
eight Cubits, as one of ſixteen, (twelve Foot at leaſt above the 
ſuppoſed Level of the Ground, ) muſt have been highly detri- 
mental and deſtructive. If Egypt then, according to this Gen- 
tleman's Opinion, had always continued the ſame, (as the 
Quantity of Water, brought down by the Nile, has, one Year 
with another, been very nearly the ſame ;) neither had there 
been, fince the Time of Myris, any ſucceſſive Acceſſions of 
Soil made to it's Banks, either in their Height or Breadth; 
theſe eight Cubits of Water would have ſtill continued to be 
the Standard of Plenty, and the Wafaa Allah, to this Day. 
Beſides, the cutting of Canals, which is here obje&ed and Ihe cutting 


of Canals 
urged, would be attended with a confiderable Loſs of Water would dimi- 


in the main Stream. Inſtead therefore of making it neceſſary ter. of the 
for the Nile to riſe, upon an Alteration of this Nature, from 

eight to ſixteen Cubits; the very Reverſe would certainly have 
happened. For the Depth of the main Stream being reduced, by 

theſe Loſſes and Diminutions, to ſeven, we will ſuppoſe, or a 

leſſer Number of Cubits, (vig. in Proportion to the Capacity of 

theſe Canals, and the Uſes for which they were intended ;) the 

River would actually have become lower than the Land may well 

be ſuppoſed to have been, at that Time; and, conſequently, 

would not have been able to overflow it. 

In the Diagram, (Trav. p. 438.) the annual Succeſſions of The Lond of 
Strata, left by the Sediment of the Nile, are ſuppoſed to be, Level. 
all of them, upon a Level; and conſequently, the whole Land 
of Egypt, from the River, to the utmoſt Extent of the Inunda- 
tion, muſt be ſo likewiſe. For as all Fluids preſerve a hori- 
zontal Situation * , the Sediment which falls and is precipitated 
from them, muſt, cæteris paribus, do the like. Unleſs the 

1 Vid. Trav. p. 437. 


2 Aqua dicta quod ſuperficies ejus æqualis ſit. Hinc & æquor appellatum, quia æqua- 
liter ſurſum eſt. Iſid. e 
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Ade latro- For this Inequality in the Surface, could not be occafioned, 
Canals could (for the Reaſons juſt now alledged,) by the more general and 


not occaſion 


— ine qua. total Inundations; ſuch as happened in the earlier Ages, when 


Strata. 


Inundation therefore ſnould be obſtructed, by ſome Means or 
other, from doing it's Office, the like Effects muſt be equally 
produced in all Parts. It does not ſeem probable therefore, 
as this Gentleman aſſerts, that he Land of Egypt ſhould have 
a gradual Deſcent from the main River to the Foot of the 
Mountains, on each Side. This we may rather ſuſpect to be 
a Deceptio Viſus, than a Matter of Fact. 


the 


the Nile was neither bounded nor confined by Mounds or 
Canals; and when the whole Land of Agyp?i was mis nzoz, one 
continued Plain, as Herodotus expreſſes it. Neither could this 
Inequality be introduced by the partial or diſtributive Inun- 
dations, as we may call them; ſuch as were made at and after 
the Time of Se/o/trzs, by means of theſe Canals, together with 
their reſpective Banks and adjacent Incloſures. The contrary 
would always follow, unleſs the Nile was entirely excluded; 
which the Egyprians, from the great Fertility and Profit that 
attended the Inundation, would never be induced. to permit. 
No ſuch Declivity therefore, in the Strata, could follow from 
the Introduction and Structure of the Canals themſelves; which, 
(beſides their civil and political Uſe *, in cantoning out this 


1 Ir is remarkable, that the Ground is loweſt, (ſloping, it ſhould be; otherwiſe there 4s no 
Antitheſis ;) near all other Rivers which are ſupplied from Rivulers, but as no Water falls 
into the Nile in it's Paſſage through this Country; but, on the contrary, as it is neceſſary 
that this River ſhould overflow the Country, — the Water of it be conveyed by Canals to 
all Parts, eſpecially when the Waters 8 ſo it * ſeemed viſible to me, that the Land 
of Egypt is lower at a Diſtanee from the Nile, than it is near it; and I imagined that in 
moſt Parts it appeared to haye a gradual Deſcent from the Nile to the Hills. p. 199. The 
Nile need not be ſo high overflowing by the Banks of the Canal, on the Suppoſition that 
the Ground is lower at a Diſtance from the River. p. 250. Canals being made, it was 
not a bad Nile thongh two Cubits lower than the bad Nile of Herodotus, becauſe a leſs 
Height made it to overflow in ſome Meaſure, as the Banks of the Canals were lower than 
the Banks of the River. p. 252. As they have Dikes to keep the Water out of the Canals 

ttill the proper Time come to let it in, fo they have contrivances to keep it in ſome Canals 
after the Nile is fallen, as well as in certain Lakes when the Nile grows low; and from 
them they let it out at Pleaſure, on Lands that are _ which wants to be explained,) 
than the Channels of the Canals ; and Strabo takes notice of tlieſe Methods, (but the Place 
is not quoted,) to hinder the Water from flowing in or going out when it is in. p. 201. 
- And again, There is great Reaſon to think, that, contrary to what is generally obſerved, 
the plain Ground of Egypt is higheſt towards the River, and that there is a gentle Deſcent 
to'the foot of the Hills: and if ſo, when the Canals were once opened and the Water let 
them, it would ſooner overflow the Banks of the Canals than thoſe of the River, after 
that the Canals were cut; though not ſooner than before they were cur. But then the 
Water would overflow leſs, ſooner abate; drain off, and evaporate, by reaſon of the greater 
Outlet &c. p. 250. But the learned Author, in theſe, no leſs than in other Points, in Diſpute be- 
twixt us, has often expreſſed bimſelf, with ſo little Perſpicuity, that be will pardon me, if, at any 
"Time, I have miſtaken his meaning. | . 
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Country into particular Diſtricts; conveying the Water to di- 
ſtant Parts, and preventing of any ſuddain Invaſions;) were 
intended, not only to carry off the ſuperfluous Water, and 
thereby prevent the Inundations, from being hurtful; but to 
convey and diſtribute them likewiſe, with greater OEconomy 
and Conveniency, to the very Skirts of the Mountains. 

Whereſoever likewiſe we meet with any Banks or Mounds, g. f. 
(whether they are intended, according to the Exigence of the 1 
Country, to ſhut out, receive or retain the Water; as it was _— 
ſometimes practiſed in the Outlets to the Lake of Myris ;) 
there they are much of the ſame Height and Quality, both 
along the Edges of the main Stream, and along the Edges of 
the correſpondent Branches and Canals. What determinate 
Height of Water therefore would be requiſite to overflow and 
refreſh the Grounds, adjacent to the one, would be neither 
more nor leſs ſufficient for the other. As the Water therefore 
in the Canals, from the very Nature, Intention and Structure 
of them, muſt always keep Pace, and be of the ſame horizon- 
tal Height with the main Stream; the very ſame fertilizing 
Sediment, which, at any Inundation, was brought down by 
This, would, ceteris paribus, be communicated: likewiſe to 
the correſpondent Branches, or Canals. Similar Effects would 
conſequently follow; and one Part of Egypt, (I mean under 
the ſame Parallel,) would be no more accumulated with Soil, 
than another. As this ſuppoſed Matter of Fa& then may be 
diſputed, ſo will the Concluſion likewiſe which He deduces 
from it; (p. 250.) viz. that the Nile need not be jo high, over- 
flowing by the Banks of the Canals; on the Suppoſition (which 
Suppoſitron requires to be further ſupported) that the Ground 
i lower at a Diſtance from the River. 

If then the ſame Height of Water is equally required, both The Height 


. . of the Land 
in the collateral Branches and in the main Stream, to overflow commenſu- 
the adjacent Lands; what determinate Height of it ſoever is or 
or has been neceflary, for that Purpoſe, in any given Age, or the Over- 


OW. 
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Period of Time, will, in a great Meaſure, determine the Height 
of the Land, at that Time. But this is not to be underſtood 
of extraordinary Inundations, ſuch as waſh and carry away 
the Mounds and Incloſures, and ſometimes large Portions of 
the Land itſelf ; but of the ordinary and uſual Overflows ; 
ſuch as are managed and conducted to the proper Wants and 
Exigencies of the Country. Theſe, I ſay, will very nearly 
aſcertain the Height of the Land above the Bed of the River. 
For, in the two Caſes already quoted from Herodotus (p. 51. 
Not. 1.) they both of them ſeem to be well circumſtantiated and 
(I had almoſt ſaid) conclufive for this Hypotheſis. For the Ap- 
pellation of rwazxa, (at leaſt) which is there aſcribed to them 
both, (to the Riſing of eight Cubits in Myris's Time, and to 
that of fifteen, nine hundred Years afterwards,) will point out 
to us the barely ſufficient Quantity of Water that was neceſ- 
ſary at thoſe reſpective Times; and conſequently, that a leſs 
Quantity, as being lower (we may ſuppoſe) than the Lands to 
be refreſhed, would not have been able to effect it. 
The Land So that if we could know, at preſent, what Height of Water 


has riſen 150 


Inches a= af feaſt was required for the Exigencies of the Country, parti- 
the Timeof cularly near and below Geeza or Memphis, (the ſuppoſed 
Scene of theſe Alterations,) we ſhould ſo far likewiſe deter- 
mine the Quantity of Soil, that has been accumulated, fince 
the Time of Herodotus. In A. D. mpccx x1. when I was in 
Egypt, the Nile roſe conſiderably (and yet the Banks were not 
full) after the Vafaa Allah or Standard of fixteen (i. e. 
eighteen * Cubits) was proclaimed, without laying the neigh- 
bouring Plains under Water. We will ſuppoſe then that the 
Addition of two Cubits more, making in all twenty, would 
have been ſufficient for this Purpoſe; Now as the Cubits, by 


which the Riſing of the Nile is, at this Time, computed, are 


x As they publiſh, ſays this Author, p. 258. ſuch an extraordinary Riſe, as fiſty Inches, about 
the Time that they declare it is riſen ſixteen Pikes, it is probable, that they keep private the real Riſe 
before that Time ; which may be a piece of Policy of the People not to pay their Rents if it does 

not riſe to 18. Pikes; for unleſs it riſes ſo high, they have but an indifferent Tear: and poſſibly 
when they declare that the Nile is 16. Pikes bigh it may be riſen to eighteen. And again, 
p. 200. Eighteen Pikes is an indifferent Nile, twenty is midling, twenty two is 4 good Nile, be- 
yond which it ſeldom riſes: and it is ſaid if it riſes above 24. Pikes, it is looked on as an Inunda- 
tion, and is of bad Conſequence, as the Water does not retire in Time to ſow the Corn. But I can- 
not find any certain Account when this has happened. And again, p. 254. The manner ef Com- 
putation bas been altered ; the higheſt having been 18. Pikes, whereas now it is 24. * The Pillar 
| ; alſo ſeems to have been changed. Vid. Trav. p. 436. XVIII. Cubits are recorded for 
the Standard by P. Alpinus L. 1. c. 2. Hiſt. - Nat. pt. | OY 
2. Ot 
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both more in Number and of a greater Length than thoſe that 
are recorded by Herodotus; the Difference in the Meaſure, 
will give us the Difference in the Height of the Soil. Or, in 
other Words; if, in Herodotus's Time, fifteen Grecian Cubits, at 
leaſt, of Water, were required to prepare the Land for Til- 
lage; and twenty at least, of much longer Cubits, are re- 
quired at preſent; the Land muſt have received an Acceſſion 
of Soil in Proportion. Let us take then the Length of the 
Cubit, made uſe of at preſent, to be xx1. Inches, or x xy111. 
Digits only, inſtead of (perhaps, what it will one Time or o- 
ther be found to conſiſt of,) ſo many Inches. Yet even, upon 
this low Computation, Egypt, by requiring at preſent cx. In- 
ches more of Water to overflow it, than in the Time of Hero- 


dotus, muſt have gained, fince that Time, the like additional 
Height in it's Soil. 


But it is ſtill objected, by this Author, (p. 252.) that 20 The requi- 
Computation can be made how much the Soil has riſen, from the Nile doen 


conſidering how much the Nile ought to riſe for the Benefit 0 or depend 


upon it's 


the Country. And this is ſupported by alledging, that all this 
depends on the Openings and Outlets there are for the Water 

on their Breadth and their Depths; on their being kept clean 

or neglected. Now, in Anſwer to this, it may be obſerved of 
theſe Canals and their Outlets, in general; that all they have 

or can be ſuppoſed to haye to do, at any Period of Time, or 
upon any Occaſion, is either to attend the Motion and to keep 

up a conſtant Height and Pace with the main Stream; or elſe, 

by damming up their Mouths, they are to ſerve for ſo many 
Baſons or Reſervoirs, when the Inundation is over. When 
therefore the Water, in theſe Canals, begins to ſtagnate; either 

by being dammed up, or by being forſaken by the main Stream; 

(for the Beds of the Canals, by the eaſier ſubſiding there of 

the Mud, become frequently higher, if they are not kept 
clean, than the Bed of the main Stream; ) in theſe Caſes, and 
upon ſuch Revolutions and Accidents, the Nie is no further 
concerned; it's Operation and Influence, at leaſt with Regard 

to theſe Canals, ceaſe; and Art and Labour begin then to take 
Place. If then theſe Canals ſhould or had at any Time been 
too many in Number, or. of too great Capacity, ſo as to drain 
off too much Water from the main Stream; the Height of 


= 1 Water, 
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Water, that would otherwiſe have been ſufficient to refreſh 
the Country, muſt hereby have become too ſeanty and defi- 
_ cient; and, without the Aſſiſtance of Art, (viz. by drawing up 
the Water with Inſtruments;) a Famine muſt neceſſarily have 
followed. Or again, if theſe Canals were all or moſt of them 
choaked up, ſo that the whole Body of Water reverted to the 
main Stream; the Conſequence would ſtill be worſe ; becauſe 
the Rifing would now be more than ſufficient ; and, Wen 
ing thereby too copious an Overflow, would leave behind it 
too great a Stagnation of Water. Theſe Canals therefore and 
their Outlets, appear to be incidental Occurrences only, adapt- 
ed and accommodated, from Time to Time, to the Exigencies 
and Demands of the Country; without bearing any Relation at 
all to the real and phyſical Riſing of the Nile; or to the Altera- 

tions that have been conſequent thereupon. 

The Height Why Egypt therefore, in the Time of Myrzs, ſhould require 


of the Soul to 


n ee e leaſt eight Cubits of Water to prepare it for Tillage; and, 

Height of nine hundred Years afterwards, fiftcen, and at preſent twenty 

or twenty two, and yet have always continued the ſame, 25 

tofing, as this Author has maintained, in the Produce of the 

Crop what is annually gained by the Sediment; or, by the Bed 

of the Channel riſing in Proportion to the Banks; or, by the 

ſuppoſed Analogy between the River, the Canals, and their 

Outlets; (none of which Propoſitions are to be admitted with- 

out further Proof,) cannot, I preſume, be accounted for, upon 

any other Principle, either of Reaſon or Experiment, than that 

gradual Rifing of the Soil, which I have all along been con- 
tending for. 

Periodical But we have not yet done with this mraws iam, as Hero- 


Rains in E- 


Geke the dotus calls it; which, like a good Husbandman, both waters 
Overflow. and manures the Soil. For, the Occaſion of it's annual Over- 
flow, is {till a further Point to be diſputed. This (Trav. p. 432.) 

J attributed, in general, to the extraordinary and periodical 

Rains, that fall at thoſe Times in Ethiopia, or perhaps further 

to the Southward, where we are to look for the Sources and 
Fountains of the Nile. For, the greateſt Part of Ethiopia be- 

ing a mountainous Country, it will thereby not only be pro- 
ductive itſelf of copious Vapours, but highly conducive to the 
en and forming into Rain, ſuch Clouds and Vapours, 

as 


8 * 
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as are brought upon it from other Places; and, it may be 
added, in all Directions. Now theſe Clouds and Y apours are 
ſuppoſed, by this Author, (p. 199.) to be brought only by the 
MN Winds from the Mediterranean; which Wind is likewiſe the 
Occaſion of the Overflow in another Re ſpect, as it drives in the 
Water from the Sea, and keeps back the Waters of the River 
in ſuch a manner as to raiſe the Waters above. But the latter 
Part of this Account, as neither agreeable to Fact, we may 
preſume, or Reaſon, was long ago exploded by Herodotus 
Neither can the former be admitted as the ſole, nay per- The Eren 
haps it may not be ſo much as the partial Cauſe of the Inunda- the Cauſe of 
tion. For theſe Northern or Etęſian Winds, (as they are other. 
wiſe called, ) are not found, by Experience, to blow conſtantly 
from the Beginning to the End of the Inundation, as Hero- 
dotus has likewiſe obſerved ; but are frequently interrupted, 
with Winds from other Quarters. And moreover, if theſe 
Winds do not blow directly from the North, but incline, as 
they generally do, more or leſs to the Eaſt or Weſt, they will 
diverge from the Mountains of Ethiopia, where their Influence 
is required, and direct their Courſes, together with the Clouds 
and Vapours that accompany them, towards the Regions of 
Libya or Arabia. | 
Neither do theſe Eteſian Winds always bring along with The Zr 


Winds not 


them ſuch Succeſſions of Clouds and Vapours, as have been re- always at- 
lated by ſome modern Travellers. For, in the Year Mpccx x1, = ting 
during the whole Courſe of the Inundation, ( which was as 
high and copious as uſual,) I obſeryed very little or nothing 
at all of this Kind; the Air being, for the molt Part, as clear 
and ſerene as at other Times. And beſides, if theſe Ete/iar 
Winds were the Cauſe of the Overflow; then, as often as they 
continued to blow, for any conſiderable Time, they would be 
ſucceeded by Inundations. Great Floods muſt conſequently 
Happen, both in the Spring, and in the Winter Seaſons, when 
the Winds, ſometimes blow, for a Month together, in various 
Directions, from the N. E. to the N. W. But, as theſe Winds 


are not attended with any extraordinary Swellings of the River, 
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at theſe Seaſons; ſo they may well be ſuſpected, not to con- 
tribute at all, to the. periodical Riſing in the Summer. It is 
more probable, that, ſuch Clouds and Vapours, as are brought 
along with them, at theſe no leſs than at other Times, may 
be diffipated, dried up, or conyerted into Rain, a long Time 
before they arrive at the Fountains of the Nile. 
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CHAP. VI 


Some of the Plants and Animals of Egy pe further 
explained and illuſtrated. 


Moſt of the I Have already obſerved, ( Trav. p. 427.) that the native 


Plants and 


8 Plants as well as Animals of Eg OF; were few in N umber ; 
deicribed; and having been likewiſe well deſcribed, by other Authors, 
| both ancient and modern, I thought it ſuperfluous and unne- 
ceflary to give the Reader any further Account or Illuſtration 
of them. Not a few however, both of the Plants and Animals, 
Have been thought worthy of Reconſideration by this Author. 
And, as even ſome of theſe, had been taken Notice of and ex- 
plained, in my Book of Travels, I may likewiſe plead ſome 
Right, tojuſtify my on Deſcriptions, and at the ſame Time 
to animadvert upon His. 

Te u,. Thus the Plant, which has long been known to Botaniſts, by 
the Name of Muſa, (Trav. p. 369. and 427.) is here called 
Mo ſeh only, (p. 205.) as if it was intended, to have been given 
us, for a on- deſcript or new Plant. The like may be obſerved 
of the Kind of Yetch, as he deſcribes it, (p.-204.) with one 
Seed in each Pod, called by the Egyptians, Haum : inaſmuch 
as, by a proper Inquiry, he might have found it to have been 
The Cicer. the Cicer, Garvanſa or Chich Pea, (as it is differently named ;) 
a leguminous Plant, which I have more than once mentioned; 
and, when parched, is ſuppoſed to be the Pigeons Dung of the 

H. Scriptures. 
The Dow or The Thebaic Palm, or the Dome Tree of T hebais, * 


Palm of The- 


8 (P: 201. 45 he canno! Dy to have been mentioned by any Au- 


cients. | | | | | | | 5 thor; 3 


or Thebaic Palm. Of the Hyæna; and Ichneumon. 61 


_ thor; is the Kvugoey the Kiw, , or Cuci of the ancient natural 
Hiſtorians ; the ſame which is repreſented, among the Pahn- 
Trees, (B) in the Payement of Præneſte. J. Baubine, (I. 3 
c. 86.) gives us a large Account of it, under the Name of 
Palme facie Cuciofera. I have likewiſe taken Notice of the 
Doom, (54>) not Dome, as this Author calls it, in my Phyto- 
graphia, No. 143. And as That, which I have deſcribed, is 
of the ſame Claſs, with the Thebaic ; ſo I make no Doubt, but 
the Trunk of it, at a proper Growth, (a:5-w5%, as it is related 
of the K ονε becomes S alſo or forked. In the Cretan 
Medal of Camara, deſcribed by Spanheim *, the Fan- like Leaf 
of the Doom is very beautifully exhibited: and as theſe Leaves 
are three in Number, iſſuing from the Top of the ſame Trunk; 
they may further denote, that this Speczes of the Palm Tree 
was three forked : as ſome of the Cretan Palm Trees are de- 
ſcribed to have been by Theophraſtns +. 

With Regard likewiſe to the Animals of this Country; that of _the 
which I have deſcribed and called the Dubbah or Hyzna, Hy: 
(Trav. p:246.) is here called (p. 207.) the Dubber or Abena; 
denoting, as it may be imagined, a new and hitherto unheard 
of Name, as well as Species of Animals. The 1chneumon (or 

' Tywris according to Herodotus) is miſtaken likewiſe by this Au- | 
thor, (p. 132. and 207.) for the Jird or Jerdaon; which is a „be Hen 
quite different Creature, ſcarce one tenth part ſo large as the 22-74 
Ichneumon. For Diodorus Siculus tells us, that the Te, 
(D- a lu wn) Was of the fize of a little Dog, as indeed 
it is; whereas the ird (or Ferboa if that may be rather in- 
tended,) is ſcarce of the Bigneſs of a Rat. And beſides, both 
1 little Animals are Inhabitants of the pps wa the 
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3 Hanh. de uſu & præſt. Numiſm. Vol. I, Pp. 340. 
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The Horns 
of the Ce- 
raſtes. 


Of the Ceraſtes; Uromaſtix; and Warral. 


Iehneumon or Pharaoh's Rat, according to the Vulgar Name, 
is not. They have both been deſcribed, (for I have often ſeen 
them,) Trav. p. 248. and the 7cehneumon has not only been de- 
ſcribed (Trav. p. 249.) but likewiſe figured, (Trav, p.376.) 
At (p.208:) He takes Notice, that the Ceraſtes has a ſort of 
Horns, ſomething like thoſe of Snails, as if he underſtood them 
to be long and moveable; whereas they are ſhort and inflexi- 
ble, of the Bigneſs of half a Grain of Barley or Rice, to which 
they bear a near Reſemblance. Pliny', Alian or Profper 
Alpinus*, might lead the Author into this Miſtake. The 
Exuviæ of this Viper, which I brought with me from Egypt, 
retained the Shape and Dimenſion of theſe Horns for many 
Years. 


The car. Fe Lid like a ce as he calls it, (p. 208.) 


verbera or U- 


romaſtix. 


that frequents the Walls of Alexandria, would, in all Probabi- 
lity, if he had thought fit carefully to compare it with Books 
of Natural Hiſtory, haye proved to be the ſame with the 


| Bookaſhaſh of Barbary, the Caudiverbera or Uromaſtiæ, that 


is deſcribed, Trav. p. 250. and figured at p. 376. For there 
is nothing that occaſions greater Confuſion in the ſeveral 
Branches of Natural Hiſtory, than that any Species of Plants 
or Animals ſhould have e Names and Deſcriptions given to 
them, after that their old ones have already received a ſuffi- 


cCient Sanction! and Authority. 


The 3 


I have taken Notice, (Trau. p. 429.) that the Lizard, called 
Harral, would keep Pace with the Derviſbes in their circula- 
tory Dances, running when they ran, and ſtopping when they 
ſtopt. But this Author could not perceive, (p. 208.) and con- 
cludes: it therefore 0 be a Mi tate, that the Warral, (as I 
ſuppoſed) could be affefed with Mujick. He adds, in another 


Place, (p. 29.) (to make, as we may Conje&ure, his Objection 


the ſtronger,) that neither are there any of the dancing Der- 


; wiſbes in Egypt. Now, in Anſwer to "his, Ido not pretend 


to onen how or by. what. Method the Warral was taught theſe 


my he theſe ven to be 3 which 1 e muſt be a Miſtake, as well 
as ry. they are four in Number. Ceraſtis corpore eminere eornicula, ſæpe quadrigemina, 
8 motu, reliquo corpore occultato, ſolicitent ad fe aves. L. S. c. 23. 
2 0 de l h auc v Herd Th * How brit mir . e a e, % Bar os luda a 
Elian, Hiſt. Anim. I. 1. c. 57. | 
3 Duo cornicula cochlearum cornichlis Gaailia, at dura. Hi. Nat. 4 Egypt. l. 4. c. 4. 
where the Figure of the Ceraſtes and it's Horns are well exprefed. © 
| Mo- 


N 
TELE 
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Motions; neither do J affirm, that the Derui ſbes, who had 
© inſtructed them, were Egyptian Derviſbes; very probably 
IX were not; but a Set of Vagrants and Strollers, as Der- 

8 frequently are. I only relate a Matter of Fact, familiar 
enough, as it ſeemed to be, to the Fgypriars; and which every 
one is at Liberty to think of as he pleaſes. But that ſome 
Species of Lizards, no leſs than of Serpents, (for they are 
nearly related) may be taught a Variety of Mations and Ge- 
ſtures, to the Sound of Mufick, will appear highly probable, 
from the entertaining Account, which Kempfer gives us, of the 
Docility of the Cobra de Capello in his Amenitates Exotic. 
Faſc. III. 

In order therefore the better to explain the Hiſtory of the b 
Deaf Adder, which was alluded to in the Deſcription, I had 
given, of the Yarral, This Author informs us, (p. 232. Vol. 2.) 
that there is an Aſp in Italy which is not deaf (upon which 
he makes this Remark;) it is poſſible, the Nalmiſt might 
mean this Reptile when he made mention of the Deaf Adder, 
which refuſeth to hear the Voice of the Charmer. Now to be 
informed of an Aſp, that was not deaf, ſhould imply that o- 
thers, according to his Apprehenſions, were incapable of Hear- 
ing. Whereas the Serpentine Kind was always reputed to 
have this Senſe in Perfection. He might perhaps have much 
better accounted for it, from what he acquaints us with, a 
little before, (pag. ibid.) that, in Cyprus, there was a Species 
of Serpents, generally thought to be the Aſp, (the Cæcilia ra- 
ther) whoſe Bite is exceedingly venomous, and which they call 
Kouphi or Blind. Whereas Kouphi () ſhould be interpret- 
ed Deaf ; and would therefore bid fairer to be the Deaf Adder 
of the Pſalmiſt, than the Aſp of Italy, which, as he tells us 
above, had the Gift of Hearing. 

For when the Alder is deſcribed to be Deaf, ( $8. 4.) d De. 
it is to be underſtood, not of it's being actually ſo, but only 
of it's appearing to be ſo, by diſregarding the Sounds, that 
are made to charm it. gd dana x9is, as Suidgs obſerves, yo 


1 Omnibus Aſpidibus * communia ſunt, viſus imbecillus, inceſus tardus, auditus ſubrilis : 
according to the Obſervation of, that great Phylician and Naturaliſt, Mercurialis. Vid. 
Nicand, de Theriacis I. 162. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 8. c. 22. 


2 By the ſmalneſs of the Head, and the ſhortneſs and _— of the PN as be deſeribes 
it, it ſhould rather de of the Cecilia, or Slow Worm Kind. 


ou | a xa rd 
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x#70% pen peu, d Bulons . SN % dun Tw ννν In the ſame 
Manner, a Perſon of no Humanity or Compaſſion, is ſaid 20 ſtop 
his Ears at the Cry of the Wor. Prov. 21. 13. and 20 ſtop his 
Ears from the Rs of Blood. II. 33. 15. | 
_The Ex: The Pfalmiſt therefore, who was ſpeaking of the Malice: and 
2 58. 4 ſlanderous Lips of the Wicked, compares this Promptitude of 
theirs to do Miſchief, to the ſubtle Venom of Serpents; even 
of the Deaf Adder, which was looked upon to be the moſt 
deadly and virulent. And he carries the Compariſon further, 
by intimating, that the Wicked were not only as hurtful and 
pernicious as h Deaf Adder, but that they ſtopped their Ears 
likewiſe, againſt the moſt perſuaſive Reproofs, in the ſame 
Manner the Adder made itſelf deaf to the Voice of Charmers, 
charming never ſo wiſely. For the Compariſon betwixt a 
malevolent Tongue and the Bite of a Serpent, the great Viru- 
lence likewiſe, in the Poiſon of ſuch Serpents as could not 
be made harmleſs by Incantation, are illuſtrated from other 
Texts of Scripture. Thus, Eccle/. to. 11. Surely the Serpent 
vill bite without Inchantment; and a Babler is no better. 
Fer. 8. 17. 1 will ſend Serpents, Cockatrices among you, which 
will not be charmed; and they ſhall bite you. The Expreſſion 
of St. Paul's, d Ban Tv mms el, Eph. 6. I6. 1s ſuppoſed like- 
wiſe to be in Alluſion to the ip is oc of Orpheus, in the 
Preface = ND. 
The ham. Now, in all theſe Texts of Scripture, the Charming of Ser- 


ing of Ser- 
pents Sc. à pents ſeems to be alluded to, either as a Matter of Fact, or as 


common and 


received op: an Opinion at leaſt that was commonly received. The ſame 


nion among 


he Ha 
ern fo. Notion of preventing the Venom of Serpents and other noxious 


Writers. Animals, by charming them with certain Sounds; by mutter- 
ing ſome particular Words ; by writing, upon Scrolls of Paper, 
certain Sentences or Combinatidis of Numbers; has formerly 
_ prevailed all over Greece ' and Rome, as it does, to this Day, 
all over thoſe Parts of Barbary, where I have travelled*. 

Of the JO not find that the Ibis, which was obſerved, (Trav. p.428.) 

to be exceedingly rare, if to be found at all, in ExYpl, is hitherto 


I Aimee 790 wude paytic mi del Th öpridat zu T5 fpays actos; Twy N qunzar Tos ogeis 
* nm eue ο , fire He aggdyro fam lian. Hiſt. Animal. 1. 6. c. 33. Bochart. 
in Hieroz. Par. Poſt. I. 3. c. 6. has collected a great many Authorities, both from Greek 
and Latin Authors, to this Purpoſe. 

2 Vid. Pref. to the Book of Travels, p. 5. at: Trav. p. 268. and. Ludolf. Hiſt. Athiop. 
4 I. c. 16. & Comment. p. 216. 


ro 
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tobe met with. For this Author confeſſes he never ſaw the Black 

Ibis; and the White Ibis, the only other Species, is not taken 

Notice of at all. The large crooked Bill, aſcribed to the Bel. 

ſery, (p. 209.) with which he ſays they can take their Food only 

out 'of the Water, muſt be of a different Form and Structure 

from that of the Ibis; which is indeed crooked, but with 

which it was known to prey upon Serpents, Locuſts, and other 

aerial and terreſtrial Animals. The Curvature therefore of 1 
their reſpective Bills; and conſequently the Bills and the the Beſſery. 
Birds themſelves, cannot be the ſame as this Author ſeems 

to infinuate. The Bill of the Phenicoprerns is ſtrong and 
irregularly crooked ; but for want of other Characteriſticks, 

I dare not ſo far interfere, as to make It and the Bel ſery to 

be the ſame Bird. 


By the Sreleton of an embalmed Ibis, which I brought with An embalm- 
me from Egypt, I find the upper part of the Bill (for the lower fcrived. vid. 
is mouldred away, ) to be ſhaped exactly like that of the Ni- PEV. 
menius or Curlew's. The aexwm 'Gtzzra therefore of the 
Greeks *, and the Roſiri aduncitas, aſcribed to the Ibis, by 
Latin Authors, do not ſeem rightly to expreſs this Arch-like 
Curvature of the Bill. They rather inſinuate the Figure of it 
to be, what it actually is not, the ſame, as in the Eagle and 
other Birds of Prey. No leſs improperly does it ſeem to have 
been deſcribed by 7% *, in giving to it @ Horny and likewiſe 
a long and ſtraight Bill, as procerum may denote. For this, 

I am ſpeaking of, is fix Inches long, half an Inch wide, and 
near an Inch in breadth, It is ſo far from being a horny or 
ſtrong Bill, as that Word may intimate; that it only conſiſts 
of two thin Tubes, laid one upon the other; well joyned toge- 
ther indeed, though of too little Strength and Solidity, to = 
tear a Carcaſs in Pieces, or to do ſuch Acts of Violence, as the l 
much ſtronger Bills of the Crane, the Storꝶ or the Heron, are | 
| 


able to perform. The thigh Bone is five and the Tibia fix 


1 D jv Ic ASH Gmighew ets 74 The pes oy her dxeidus, & Tas wine Diod. Sic. Bibl. 
I. 1. p. 55. 

2 ET Seros aden, oki M popter haedres ae3owmar N de TapudMgn 6H,gumers wizaI@'s door agi. 
Herod. Eut. p. 132. ny | {8 

3 Simile quiddam & volucris in eadem Egypto monſtravit, quæ vocatur Ibis, roſtri ad- 
uncitate per eam partem ſe perluens, qua reddi ciborum onera maxime ſalubre eſt. Plin. 
Hiſt. Nat. I. 8. cap. 27. ' Ts; 

4 Ibes maximam vim ſerpentium conficiunt, cum ſint aves excelſæ, cruribus rigidis, 
corneo proceroque roſtro. De Nat. Deor. |. 1. p. 210. Ed, Lamb. 
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Offrich, as 
deſcribed in 


the Book of 


Fob, 
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Inches long; each of them ſmaller'and more delicate, than 


in the Heron; and conſequently, the crus rigidum, which is 
attributed to it, by Tully, ſeems to be without Foundation. 
The Feathers are ſo ſcorched, by the Compoſition they were 
embalmed with, that they have loſt their original Colour. 
According to Phutarch, they ſhould be both black and white, 
as in the Niaayys', (Trav. p. 394. Not. 8.) That part of the 
Rump, which remains, is of the ſame Bigneſs, as in an ordi- 
nary Pullet. From all which Circumſtances, the Ibis appears 
to have been of a ſmaller Size, than our Heron or Bittern. 
The Figure, which I have of this nape3s den, in a Sardoniy 
(the ſame likewiſe, that is upon an Egyptian Medal of Hadrian, 
in the ſmaller Braſs,) ſhews it to come nearer, in Shape and 
in Geſture perhaps, to the Szork, than to either of the Birds 
laſt mentioned. Fre Fr We fy 
There are ſeyeral curious Circumſtances, in the Natural 
Hiſtory of the Oſtrich, that have been omitted by this Gen- 
tleman, in his Deſcription of it; (p. 209. Vol. I.) which few 


Perſons may have had an Opportunity of being acquainted 
with. Some of the Circumſtances likewiſe will be of no ſmall 
Uſe and Conſequence, in illuſtrating the more difficult Part of 
the Account, which we have of it, in Chap. xx xix. of the Book 


of Job. 

ver. 13. Gaveſt thou the goodly Mings unto the Peacock, or Mings and 
Feathers unto the Oſtrich, Which may be rendred thus, from the Ori- 
ginal, The Wing of the Oſtrich is (quivering or) expanded; the very Feathers 
and Plumage of the Stork. 

14. Which leaveth * (depoſits or truſts) her Eggs in the Earth, and warmeth 
them (viz. by Incubation *) in (the Sand) Duſt. 

1 Herodotus (as quoted, p. 65. Not. 2.) makes the Ibis, that was in ſo much Veneration, 


to be all over black, or very black, pwanre Seas mm, He deſcribes another Species, which 
was more common, to have a Mixture of black and white Feathers. The ſame is obſerved 


by Strabo, (I. 17.) Arn Thr xp + wir b, & IN Gan H¹EꝭG0⁵. 


2 Expanded or quivering. 107) naiel-oſoh, ala que exultare fatta eſt. Radix las pro- 
prie eſt opaSd{ov, vibrantem motum edere, irrequieta jactatione agitari. Vid. p. 277. Lib. 
Jobi, Schultenſ. Ed. Vir. Cl. R. Grey. S. T. P. 1 

3 Which leaveth, Ny cazob, mandat. Exquiſite locatum illud tazob, relinquit, quod 
duplici poteſtate nunc auctum; prima deponendi, prout onus ponitur & traditur alteri 
portandum. Altera vis infert Derelictionem, quam hic omittendam non eſſe, ſequentia 
ſatis arguunt; etiamſi iſta deſertio non tam ſtricte fit ſumenda, ut ſtatim atque ova depo- 
ſuerit, ea derelinquat ; nam ſar longum ſæpe tempus.incubat, quia & excludit haud raro 
ova; ſed tamen tam trepida & ſtupida eſt natura, ut ad minimum ſtrepitum fugiat, ovaque 
ſua deſerat, quæ deinceps præ vecordia invenire non valet. Id. p. 278. 

4 Several natural Hiſtorians, and, among the reſt, Mr. Ray (probably by underſtanding 
tazob as of a total Dereliction, ) have ſuppoſed the Eggs of the rich to be hatched intirely 
by the Sun: (que in arena condita, ſolis duntaxat calore foveri dicuntur. Raij Synop. Av. 

36.) whereas the original Word CONT tebbammem, fgnifies that ſhe heateth them, viz, 


y Ancubation. : | 
| 15. And 


15. And forgetteth that the Foot may cruſh them, or that the wild Beaſt 
may break them. | 


her Labour is in vain without fear. N 


17. Becauſe God hath deprived her of Wiſdom, neither hath he imparted 
to her Underſtanding. 
13. Mhat Time che lifteth her ſelf up on high (or, as it may otherwiſe be 
Tranſlated,) when ſhe raiſeth herſelf up to run away ', (viz. from her Pur- 
ſuers) the ſcorneth (or /aughs at) the Porſe and his Ridez. 


In Commenting therefore upon theſe Texts, it may be ob- The Fea- 
ſerved, in the firſt Place, that when theſe Birds are full grown, and bite 


the Neck, particularly of the Male, which before was almoſt — (ory - 
naked, is now very beautifully covered with red Feathers. 
The Plumage likewiſe upon the Shoulders, the Back, and ſome 
Parts of the Wings, from being hitherto of a dark greyiſh Co- 
lour, becomes now as black as Jet; whilſt the reſt of the Fea- 
thers retain an exquiſite Whiteneſs. They are, as deſcribed 
at ver. 13. he very Feathers and Plumage of the Stork; i. e. 
they conſiſted of ſuch black and white Feathers as the Szork, 
called from thence Hh, was known to have. But the 
Belly, the Thighs, and the Breaſt, do not partake of this Co- 
vering. Theſe Parts of the Body are uſually naked, and feel 
as warm to the Touch, as the Fleſk of Quadrupeds. 

Under the Joint of the great Pinion, and ſometimes upon Hard point- 
the leſſer, there is a ſtrong pointed Excreſcence, like a Cock's cences under 
Spur; with which it is ſaid to prick and ſtimulate itſelf, '** vm 
when it is purſued ; and thereby acquire freſh Strength and 
Vigour. But Nature ſeems rather to haye intended it, to 
prevent the ſuffocating Effects of too great a Plethora; eſpe- 
cially as the O/trich appears to be of a hot Conſtitution ; with 
Lungs, that are always confined, and often preternaturally in- 
flamed, as they muſt be, upon theſe Occafions. 


When any of theſe Birds are ſurprized, by coming ſud- The Switt- 


neſs and * 4 


denly upon them, whilſt they are feeding in ſome Valley, or A 
behind ſome rocky or ſandy Eminence in the Deſerts, they 
will not ſtay to be curiouſly viewed and examined. Neither 


1 Quo tempore in altum ſe ad curſum incitat. Y bammorom, in altum, vel ad ſtatu- 
ram referce licet, vel ad edita clivorum, collium &c. Arridet magis prius, gen proceri- 
ras ſtaturæ commendaretur, quum e nido ſuo exſurgens, accedentibus venatoribus, in altum 
alas erigit, vel ipſa potius in altum attollitur, mole corporis & colli ſpatio, ſupra fidem 


eminens. Schult. ut ſupra. p. 279. 


R 1 are 
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are the abs ever dextrous enough, to overtake them; though 
they are mounted, upon their Jinſe, or Horſes, as they are 
called, of Family. They, when they raiſe themſelves up for 
Flight, (v. 18.) laugh at the Horſe and his Rider : They afford 
him an Opportunity only of admiring, at a Diſtance, the ex- 
traordinary Agility and the Statelineſs likewiſe of their Mo- 
tions; the Richneſs of their Plumage; and the great Propriety 
there was of aſcribing to them, (v. 13.) an expanded, quiver- 
ing Wing. Nothing certainly can be more beautiful and en- 
tertaining than ſuch a Sight; the Wings, by their repeated, 
though unwearied Vibrations, equally ſerving them for Sails 
and Oars; whilſt their Feet, no leſs aſſiſting in conveying 
them out of Sight, are no leſs inſenfible of Fatigue. 
e en By the repeated Accounts which I have had from my Con- 
any 7 — . ductors, as well as from Arabs of different Places, I have been 
informed, that the Oſtrich lays from thirty to fifty Eggs. 
Alian * mentions more than eighty ; but I never heard of ſo 
large a Number. The firſt Egg they lay, is depoſited in the 
Centre; the reſt, as conveniently as they can be, round about 
it. In this Manner it is ſaid to lay, depoſit or truſt (v. 14.) her 
Eggs in the Earth, and to warm them in the Sand, and for- 
getteth, (as they are not placed like thoſe of ſome other Birds, 
upon Trees, or in the Clefts of Rocks &c.) hat the Foot (of 
the Traveller) may cruſh them, or that the wild Beaſt may 
break them. 
Some ofthe Yet notwithſtanding the ample Proviſion there is hereby 


Eggs ſerve | 
for Food to made for a numerous Offspring, ſcarce one Quarter of theſe 


- cas Eggs, are ever ſuppoſed to be hatcht: and of thoſe that are, 
no ſmall ſhare of the young ones, from being left too early, 
by their Dams, to ſhift for themſelves, may periſh with 
Hunger. For in theſe, the moſt barren and deſolate Recefles 
of the Sahara, where the Oſtrich chooſes to make her, Neſt, 
it would not be enough to lay Eggs and hatch them, unleſs 
ſome proper Food was near: at Hand, and already prepared 


for their Nouriſhment. And accordingly, we are not to con- 


1 Theſe Horſes are deſcended from ſuch as were concerned in the Hagyra, or Hight, 
which Mabomet, together with Omar, Abubecker &c. made from Mecca to Medina. There 
is as exact an Account taken and preſerved of their Pedigrees, as there is of the great Fa- 
milies of Kings and Princes, in Europe. 

2 Hiſt. Animal. l. 14. c. 7. 


ſider 
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ſider this large Collection of Eggs, as if they were all intended 
for a Brood. They are, the greateſt Part of them, reſerved 
for Food; which the Dam breaks and diſpoſes of, according 
to the Number and the Cravings of her young ones. 


But yet, for all this, a very little Share of that ay» or natural The Ogi 


not tender of 


Affection, which ſo ſtrongly exerts itſelf in moſt other Crea- her young 


tures, is obſervable in the Oſtrich. For, upon the leaſt diſtant 
Noiſe or trivial Occafion, ſhe forſakes her Neſt, or her young 
Ones ; to which perhaps ſhe never returns; or if ſhe does, it 
may be too late, either to reſtore Life to the one, or to pre- 
ſerve the Lives of the other. Agreeably to this Account, the 
Arabs meet ſometimes with whole Neſts of theſe Eggs, un- 
diſturbed; ſome of which are ſweet and good, others addle 
and corrupted ; others again, with young Ones in them of dif- 
ferent Growths, according to the Time, it may be preſumed, 
they have been forſaken by the Dam. They oftner meet a 
few of the little Ones, no bigger than well-grown Pullets; half 
ſtarved; ſtraggling and moaning about, like ſo many diſtreſſed 
Orphans, for their Mother. And in this Manner the O/trich 
may be ſaid, (v. 16.) 20 be hardened againſt her young ones, as 
though they were not hers; her Labour (in hatching and at- 
tending them ſo far,) being in vain, without Fear or the leaſt 
Concern of what becomes of them afterwards. 
Neither is this the only Reproach that may be due to the 
Oſtrich ;, She is likewiſe inconſiderate and fooliſh, in her pri- 
vate Capacity; particularly in the Choice of Food, which is 
frequently highly detrimental and pernicious to it. For ſhe 
ſwallows every Thing greedily and indiſcriminately ; whether 
it be Rags, Leather, Wood, Stone or Iron. I ſaw one of theſe 
Birds, at Oran, that ſwallowed, without any ſeeming Uneaſi- 
neſs or Inconveniency, ſeveral leaden Bullets, as they were 
thrown, upon the Floor, ſcorching hot from the Mould. They 
are particularly fond of their own Excrements, which they eat 
up, as ſoon as they are voided. No leſs fond are they of the 
Dung of Hens and other Poultry. It ſeems, as if their optic 
as well as o/fafory Nerves were leſs adæquate and conducive 
to their Safety and Preſervation, than in moſt other Creatures. 
The Divine Providence in this, no leſs than in other Reſpects, 
- C. 7.) 


Ones. 


The Oftrich 


indiſcreet in 
the Choice 
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(v. 17.) having deprived them of Wiſdom, neither hath it im- 
parted to them Under ſtanding. 


The great. Thoſe Parts of the Sahara. which theſe Birds chiefly fre- 


want cf Fo 


in «be De- quent, (Trau. p. 389.) are deſtitute of all manner of Food and 
Herbage ; except it be ſome few Tufts of coarſe Graſs; or 
ele a few other ſolitary Plants, of ſome other Kinds; which 
are equally deſtitute of Nouriſhment; and in the P/almi/7's 
Phraſe, (129. 6.) even withereth, afore it be plucked up. Yet, 
theſe Herbs, notwithſtanding this Dryneſs and want of Moi- 
ſture in their Temperature, will ſometimes have both their 
Leaves and their Stalks ſtudded all over with great Varieties 
of the ſmaller Sorts of the (Cochleæ terreſtres) Land Snails ; 
which may afford them ſome little Refreſhment. It is very 
probable likewiſe, that they may ſometimes ſeize upon Lizards, 
Serpents, and Inſects of various Kinds. Yet ſtill, confidering 
the great Voracity and the Size of this Camel-Bird, it is won- 
derful, not only, how the little ones, after they are weaned 
from the Proviſions I have mentioned, ſhould be brought up 
and nouriſhed, but eyen how thoſe of fuller Growth and much 

better qualified to look out for themſelves, are able to ſubſiſt. 
_ hp Or- Their Organs of Digeſtion, (which, by their ſtrong Friction, 
geſtion. will wear away even Iron itſelf,) ſhew them indeed to be grani- 
vorous; but yet, they have ſcarceever anOpportunity to exerciſe 
them, 45 this Way, unleſs when they chance to ſtray, (which 
is very ſeldom,) towards thoſe Parts of the Country, which 
The Oſrich are ſown and cultivated. For theſe, as they are much 
the eta frequented, by the Arabs, at the ſeveral Seaſons of grazing, 
| plowing, and gathering in the Harveſt; ſo they are little vi- 
fited by, as indeed they would be an improper Abode for, this 
ſhy, timorous Bird; a Lover (o, of the Deſerts. This 
laſt Circumſtance, in the Behaviour of the Oſtrich, is frequent- 
ly alluded to in the H. Scriptures; particularly /. 13. 21. and 
34. 13. and 43. 20. Jer. 50. 39. where the word (MP 7aanah) 
inſtead of being rendered the Oftrich, as it is rightly put in 
the Margin, is called the Oui; a word uſed likewiſe inſtead 

of Jaanab or the Oftrich, Lev. 11. 16. and Deut. 14. 15. 

Some pattij- Whilſt I was abroad, I had ſeveral Opportunities of amuſing 
the l my ſelf with the Actions and Behaviour of the Oſrich. It 
Was very diverting to obſerye, with what Dexterity and Egui- 


poiſe 


Of the Oftrich. 


poiſe of Body, they would play and frisk about, on all Occa- 
fions. In the Heat of the Day particularly, they would ſtrut 
along the ſunny Side of the Houſe, with great Majeſty. They 
would be perpetually fanning and priding themſelves with 
their quivering-expanded Wings; and ſeem, at every Turn, to 
admire and to be in Love with their Shadows. Even, at other 
Times, whether walking about or reſting themſelves upon the 
Ground, their Wings would continue theſe fanning-vibrating 
Motions, as if they were deſigned to mitigate and aſſwage 
that extraordinary Heat, wherewith their Bodies {ſeem to be 
affected. 

Theſe Birds, notwithſtanding they appeared tame and tracta- The of 
ble to ſuch Perſons as were more familiar to them, yet they — 
were often very rude and fierce to Strangers; whom they 

would not only endeavour to puſh down, by running furiouſly 

upon them ; but would not ceaſe to peck at them violently 

with their Bills, and to ſtrike at them with their Feet, when 

they had them at an Advantage: by which Means they were 

frequently very miſchievous. For the inward Claw or Hoof 

rather, as we may call it, of this Avis biſulca, being exceed- 

ingly ſtrong and angular, I once ſaw an unfortunate Perſon who 

had his Belly ripped open, by one of theſe Stroaks. Whilſt 

they are engaged in theſe Combats, they ſometimes make a 

fierce hiſſing Noiſe, with their Throats inflated and their 

Mouths open; at other Times, they have a chuckling or cack- 

ling Voice, as in the Poultry-Kind; whereby they ſeem to re- 

Joice and triumph, as it were, in having gained ſome Advan- 

tage over their Adverſary. 

During the Night Seaſon, (as if their Organs of Voice had The doleful 
&c. Noiſe 

now attained a quite different Tone,) they frequently made a made by the 

very doleful and hideous Noiſe ; which would ſometimes * 

like the Roaring of a Lion; at other Times it would bear a 

nearer Reſemblance to the hoarſer Voices of other Quadrupeds ; 

particularly of the Bull and the Ox. I have often heard them 

groan, as if they were in the greateſt Agonies; an Action 

which ſeems to be beautifully alluded to, by the Prophet Micah 


(I. 8.) waere it is ſaid, 1 will make a mourning like the 
Oſtrich. 
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The Hebrew  Jaanah and di Riuonem, the Names by which the Off rich 


Names of 


the 40%“ is known in the H. Scriptures, may very properly therefore 
be deduced from (ſuy) ozah and () ronan, Words, which 
the Lexicographi explain, by exclamare or clamare fortiter. 
For the Noiſe made by the OSrich, being loud and ſonorous, 
theſe Words may, with Propriety enough, be attributed to it; 
eſpecially as they do not ſeem to denote any certain or de- 
termined Mode of Voice or Sound, peculiar to any one parti- 
cular Species of Animals; but ſuch as may be applicable to 
them all, to Birds as well as to other Creatures. 
The 1. The Tir Chaous or Meſſenger Bird, as this Author inter- 


Chaous or 


bye. prets it, will probably be taken, (for Want of a more particular 


Deſcription,) for a new Species; whereas it is the Hoopoe, Upupa, 
"Emo or Konwpa, a Bird often concerned in the Egyptian Hiero- 
gi phics, ( Trav. p. 396.) and ſometimes known in our own 
Country *. Neither is it called Chaous, from the Office or Em- 
ployment of this Order of Men, in the Turxiſb Polity, as 
ſeems to be ſuppoſed by this Gentleman: it is ſo called from 
the Plume of Feathers, that is wore by them, in their Tur- 
bants, as a Badge of their Office; which bears a near Re- 
ſemblance to the Creſt of the Hoopoe. I ſaw theſe Birds, in 
great Numbers, at So/yman, (I think they call it,) a noted 
Grove and Sanctuary; where we had the firſt Sight of the 
Pyramids, in failing up the Nile : and, notwithſtanding the 
Nearneſs of the River, theſe Birds were ſupplied, every Day, 
with freſh Water, which was ſuſpended for them, in Gourds, 
all over the Grove. What is further remarkable, the Keeper 
of this Sanctuary permitted us to ſhoot at them; as the Birds 
themſelves are pretended to be inyulnerable, from the SanQity 
of the Place, and the Protection of the Saint, (Shekh) who 
lies there interred. 


. The learned Bochart, (Hierog. I. 2. c. 31.) has a long Difſer- 


Upsps, and tation to prove the NIN dukeefath, (which is not much dif- 


h 
wig. ferent. in Sound from the Egyptian Kong, and is rendered, 


Lev.11. 19. Deut. 14. 18. the Lapwing,) to be the Upupa. 
For it is very probable, that the Sacred Hiſtorian, in prohi- 


1 vid. 1 Hiſt. Animal. * c. FI. & l. 6, c. 19. 

. 2 Upupa. Criſta i in capite . duplici pennularum ordine conſtans, 4 Roſtro ad extre- 

mum 44 ue occipitium "us 1 In Northumbria 8 in agro Surreiano interdum invenitur, Ray 
8 Avium. p. 48 have likewiſe ſeen it in Hampſbire. 


biting 
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biting or allowing ſeyeral Species of Animals for Food, made 
frequent Alluſions to thoſe of Egypt, with which the I/raelites, 
(as juſt departed out of that Country,) may be ſuppoſed tg have 
been well acquainted. The Egyptian Zoology therefore, no leſs 
than that of the neighbouring Parts of Africa and Paleſtine, 
deſerves to be further inquired into and conſidered, as, from 
thence, no {mall Light may be given, in that curious Branch 
of Literature, to the H. Scriptures. 
For how deficient we are, in the Knowledge of the Scripture- The Scrip- 
Animals, even after the many laborious Reſearches of the va ally in. 


variouſly in- 


Fewiſh Rabbies, the Sacred Criticks and other Perſons of __—— 
found Learning and Experience, will ſufficiently appear from 
the following Doubts and Obſervations. If then we begin with 
ſuch Quadrupeds of the wilder Sort, as were allowed the 1/- 
raelites for Food, (for the tamer Kinds are ſo well known, that 
they will admit of no Diſpute ;) we ſhall find Seven of them 
to be enumerated Deut. 14.5. With what Uncertainty and 
Diſagreement, the greateſt Part of them, at leaſt, have been 
underſtood and interpreted, will ſufficiently appear from the 
general View, that is here given, of their reſpective Tranſla- 
tions. 


| > "8  - V.  _ - 
Heb. mM. ; wv ROT n t 
Aile Debi Yachmur Atto Deſbon Thau Zimer 


LXX. Pha - Arras BCN Tag Lip. o ka 
G- | 


mipd ans 
Vulg. Cervus Caprea Bubalus Tragela- Pygargus Oryx Camelo- 
phus | pardalis 
Syr. Id. Id. Id. Bos %. Unicor- Hitcns” Capra 
48 uveſtri nis  _ſylveſtrs-, monticola 
Pagn. Id. OR.” Id. Sylveſtris Id. Oryx; Capra 
97 | Hircus *. rupicola 
Fun. Irem. Id. Id. Dama Rupica- Strepſi- Bubalus Camelo- 
* een 
Boch. 1d. 1d. Ceryi aut 22 py ygargi .Qryx | Caprez 
| Capreæ |Hircus aut rage- Bos 7% Senus 
e genus ? laphi gen. betet 11 
Eng. Hart Roe Fallow UWild Pygarg | 1 ee 


Buck Deer Goat i 


I. Let us examine them therefore, ti 1 the Order, „ The Ale is 
wherein they are placed, and begin with the Ale; which 1 8 
the Hart or Deer, in all Tranſlations. Now, as it may be 


preſumed that the ile is to be here underſtood v, or as a 
- . | Kind 
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Kind including it's Species, it will comprehend all the Va- 
rieties of the Deer Kind, (at leaſt as many of them as we are 
to inquire after at preſent,) whether they are diſtinguiſhed by 


round Horns, ſuch as are peculiar to the Szag; or by flat 


Horns, which is the chief Characteriſtick of the Fallon Deer; 
or by the ſmallneſs of the Branches, which is the Diſtinction 


of the Roe. 


The 1:55 TI. The Tzebi then, provided it be properly, as it is uni. 


is not the 


Ree, but e verſally rendred the Roe, could, at moſt, be a Variety only 


Antilope. 


is the Anti- 


lope. 


or Species of the Deer-Ri nd, and not a diſtinct Genus itſelf. 
It may be queſtioned likewiſe, whether the Roe, or, according 
to it's Latin Name, Caprea or Capreolus, was a Native of 
theſe Southern Countries. For 4s, the Greek Name, may, 
with more Probability, be rendred the Gagel or Antilope; 

which is very common all over Creece, Syria, the H. Land, 
Egypt and Barbary. It is not likely therefore, that ſo noted 
an Animal as the Antilope, ſhould want a proper and peculiar 
Appellation to identify and diſtinguiſh it, from all other horned 


Quadrupeds. If.Ampw: then is not this diſtinguiſhing Appella- 


tion, what other can be appropriated to it? Inaſmuch as it 


will be ſhewn, that the Hgargus, the Strepfic eros, the Addace 
and Oryx, though noted Names, do more properly belong to 


other Species. 
The 44s Tt may be further urged, that the Characteriſticks, which 


are attributed to the A, both in ſacred and profane Hiſtory, 
will very well agree with the Gaze/. Thus Ariſtotle deſcribes 
the A#z5 to be the {ſmalleſt of the Horned Animals, as the 


ae. certainly is; being even ſmaller than the Roe. The 


As is deſcribed to have fine Eyes; and, in theſe Countries, 


thoſe of the Gagel, are ſo to a Proverb. The Damſel, whoſe 


Name was Tabitha, which is, by Interpretation, Dorcas, (Acts 
9. 36.) might be ſo called from this particular Feature and 
Circumſtance. Aſabel likewiſe is ſaid, (2 Sam. 2. 18.) 70 be 


as favift of Foot as the Tæebi; and few Creatures exceed the 


N in Swiftneſs. Moreover the Dorcas and Bubalus 


1 
I In Africa autem nec eſſe apros, nec cervos, nec capreas, nec urſos, Für. J. 8. c. 58. 


9 baue; vie Ni c yrwed{ ular Krjarphpey og. 
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are generally named together, in Books of Natural Hiſtory *, 
as the moſt common and noted Animals of the more ſolitary 
Parts of theſe Countries. Such are the Autilope and Wild Or. 
For the Leruee and Lidmee, though they are equally Natives, 
and perhaps the only other clean Animals (the Deer and Bufalo 
excepted,) that are ſo, yet being not ſo gregarious or frequently 
met with, have not been equally taken Notice of. The Anti- 
lope hkewile is in great Eſteem, among the Eaſtern Nations, 
for Food; having a very ſweet musky Taſte, which is highly 
agreeable to their Palates: and therefore the 7zeb: (or Anti- 
lope, as J interpret it,) might well be received, as one of the 
Dainties, at Solomon's Table. 1 Kings 4. 23.— If then we lay 
all theſe Circumſtances together, they will appear to be much | 
more applicable to the Gagel or Antilope, which is a Qua- | 
druped well known and gregarious; than to the Roe, Caprea 
or Capreolus, which was either not known at all, or elſe very | 
rare, in theſe Countries. | 

III. As the Dama of Junius, or the Fallou Deer of our The rechmer 
Tranſlation, may not be a Native of theſe Southern Climates; b, S. lter of 
or, provided it was, would be comprehended under the ile o. _ 
Tachmur *, the third of theſe Animals, may, with more Pro- 
bability, be rendred the Bubalus, (Bekker el waſh, Trav. 

p. 24.2.) or Mild Ox; as it is authorized by moſt Tranſlations. 

Now the Bekker el waſh or Bubalus, as it was before obſerved, 
frequents the more ſolitary Parts of theſe Countries, no leſs 

than the Gagel; and is equally gregarious. Yet it is much 

larger; being equal to our Stag or Red Deer; with which 
likewiſe it agrees in Colour; as the Scripture Name itſelf, 

(which appears to be a derivative from ( hommar, rubutt,) 

may denote. The Fleſh of it is very ſweet and nouriſhing ; 

much preferable to that of the Red Deer. It was likewiſe re- 


ceived, together with the Deer and Antilope, at Solomon's 
Table. r Aings 4. 23. 


1 Herod, Melpom. p. 324. Strab. I. 17. p. 568. In aridis quidem Ægypti locis Capreoli, | 
(inſtead of Dorcades, there being no other Latin Name to expreſs it,) veſcuntur & Bubali. 
Ammian. Marcell. I. 22. e 


2 Tabbmour () the correſpondent Name in the Arabic Verſion, is defined, b = 
Lexicographi, to be Animal bicorne, in ſilvis degens, haud diſſimile ceryo, at eo velocius ; whic | 
Deſcription agrees very well with the Bekker el waſþ. x 


Fi by IV. As 
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IV. As the Rupicapra, Sylveſtris Hircus, or the Wild Goat, 
are Words of too general a Signification to be received for the 
Ako; we may rather take it for that particular Species of the 
Wild Goat, which the LXX. and the Yulgare call the Tage- 
laphus or the Goat Deer, as it may be interpreted. The Tra- 

gelaphus has been deſcribed, (Trav. p. 243.) under the Natne 
of 22 or Lerawee; and is probably the very ſame Animal, 
that was brought into this Iſland, from Barbary, about two 
Centuries ago, and known, in Books' of Natural Hiſtory, by 


the Name of Tragelaphus Caij. As then theſe Southern Coun- 


tries afford an Animal, to whom this Name is highly applica- 
ble; Akko may, with Propriety enough, be rendred the Zerwee, 
Tragelaphus or Goat Dear. The Horns of this Species are fur- 
rowed and wrinkled, like all others of the Goat-Kind; being 
a foot or fifteen Inches long, and bend over the Back, like 
thoſe of the Ibex or Steinbuck ;, notwithſtanding they are much 


ſhorter and more crooked. In the Arabic Verſion, the 


Lermwee () is given, by Tranſpoſition perhaps, for the fol- 


| lowing Species or the Deſtor, which will rather appear to be 


The Deſbon 
is the Lidmee, 


the Pygarg. 
V. The Deſbon then, the next in Order, is rendred, in moſt 


Strepſceros , Tranſlations, the Pygars g. But what the Pygarg 1 IS, and what 


Addace, or 


the White 
Buttocks. 


are it's diſtinguiſhing Characteriſticks, will not be ſo eaſily de- 
termined. The Word itſelf ſeems to denote a Creature, whoſe 
hinder Parts are of a white Colour; and may therefore be 
equivalent, in our Language, to the White Buttocks. Such is 
the Lidmee, which I have endeavoured to prove(Trav.p.243.) 
to be the fame with the Szrep/iceros *, from the 2vreathed 
Faſhion of it's Horns; as alſo the Addace; which is ſuppoſed, 


by ſome Authors *, to be corruptly given inſtead of Aldaſſem, 


the Hebrew Name. The Lidmee is, in Shape, e exactly like the 
common Antilope; with which it agrees in Colour and in the 
Faſhion of it's Horns; only that, in the Former, they are of 
twice the Length; as the Animal itſelf is of twice the Bigneſs. 


* Skin of this Animh and that of the Ga el waſh, (for 


1 Cornua autem erecta, rugarumque * contorta & in Fw faltigium exacuta, (ut 
Lyras diceres) Strepſiceroti data ſunt, quem Addacem Africa appellat. Plin. l. 11. c. 37. 
2 Strepfictrote. Sic enim Afri vocant Aldaſem, teite Plinio 1. 11. c. 37. etſi corrupte 


legimus Addacem, appellatione ex nomine Hebrao & articulo eorum depravata. apud Fun. 


& Tremel. Deut. 14. 5. 1 


\ 
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I loſt the Lerawee's in tanning.) were depoſited, ſometime ago, 
in the Muſeum of the Royal Society, where they may be con- 
ſulted by the curious. 


VI. We come now to the Sixth Species, the Thau, which , The ths 


has been generally rendred the Oy ix. Now this Quadruped Bifuls 
is defcribed to be of the Coat Rind); to have the Hair grow- 

ing backward or towards the Head; and to be of the Size of 

an Ox, according to Heradozus*. It is further noted to be a 

fierce Animal *, contrary to what is obſerved of the Goat or 

Deer Kind; or even of the Bubalus or Bekker el waſh; which, 

unleſs they are irritated and highly proyoked, are all of them 

wild and timorous Creatures. Now, the only Creature that we 

are acquainted with, to which theſe Signatures will, in any 
Manner, appertain, is the Bufalo“; which is well known in 
Aſia and Egypt, as well as in ſome Parts of Chriſtendom. The | 
Bufalo then may be 1o far reckoned of the Goat Kind, as the | 
Horns are not ſmooth and even, as in the Ox, but rough and | 
wrinkled. The Hair, particularly about the Head and Neck, 

(for the other Parts are thinly cloathed,) lyes uſually in a 

rough, curled, irregular Manner. It is of the Size of, or rather 

bigger than, a common Ox; agreeing ſo far with the Deſcrip- 

tion of Herodotus. . It is alſo a ſullen, maleyolent , ſpiteful 
Animal, being often known to purſue the unwary Traveller, 

whom it will voluntarily attack and fall upon with great Fierce- 

neſs. If the Bufalo then, as being naturally of too wild and 
untractable a Diſpoſition, was originally excluded from their 

Flocks *, (however it may have been afterwards rendred more 
tame and domeſticated ,) the Thau or Oryx may not impro- 

perly be taken for that very Creature. 

VII. Thus far we are well acquainted with the Animals that The zone 

ſtill continue, as it may be preſumed they have always been, delt or 
Natives of theſe Countries. There is no ſmall Probability? — 


x Caprarum ſylveſtrium generis ſunt & Oryges ; ſoli quibuſdam di&i contrario pilo 
veltiri & ad caput verſo. Plin. l. 8. c. 53. 


2 Mieder N n Sele Tim wge fey ir, Herod, de Oryge in Melp. 

C e OPTE, ee Serien paris, Oppian. Cyn. I. 45. N 
4 Buffelum ex boum (ferorum potiſſimum) genere eſſe, tota ipſius corporis figura loqui- 
tur. — Buſſelus audax, feruſque & infenſus homini——Antiqua hujus Quadrupedis nomen | 
latet. Aldrov. de Quadr. Biſulcis. p. 365. 


' 5 Columella places the Oryx, amongſt his Fere pecudes ; an Expreſſion that may rather 


denote the Creature to be of a wild, than of a fierce Nature. Fere fate pecudes ut capreoli, 


U therefore, 


damæ que nec minus Orjgum, Cer vorumque gener a. 
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therefore, that they are the very ſame, which were intended by 
the Hebrexw Names, above-recited. As for the Zomer, which 
is the laſt we are to inquire after, it is rendred, in moſt Tran- 
flations, the Camelopardalis, and in the Arabic Verfion Fe- 
rama, or ( Zuraffa: which is ſtill the Eaſtern Name of 
that Quadruped. The Syriac explains it by Capra rupicola, 
as we do by Chamois, which is the ſame Creature; though no 
Inhabitant, as neither is the /Zex, as far as I can learn, of 
theſe Countries. Bochart calls it Caprem genus or a Species of 
the Roe; which, like moſt of his other Names, above - recited, 
are too general to be inſtructive. It is probable therefore, 
from this Concurrence in moſt of the Tranſlations, (the Animal 
itſelf being likewiſe of the clean Kind,) that the Zimer may 
be the ſame with the Jeraſſa. For though the Cameloparda- 
lis, as it is objected by Bochart, was a very rare Animal, and 
not known in Europe, before Cæſar's Dictatorſhip; yet, it 
might {till have been common enough in Egypt, as it was a 
Native of Ethiopia, the adjoyning Country. It may be there- 
fore preſumed, that the raelites, during their long Captivity 
in Egypt, were not only well acquainted with this 3 but 
might at different Times have taſted of it. 
Theſe Ani- For it is not the Number or Plenty of the A here 


mals not to 


be conlider- enumerated, that is to be regarded, but the Nature and Qua- 


accord- 


ing to their ity of them; ſa far, at leaſt, as they agree with the Cha- 


Numbers, 


bur Char- racteriſticks, (Lev. 11. 3. Deut. 14. 6.) of chewing the Cud and 
&. dividing the Hoof. Neither are we to confine them altoge- 
ther, to ſuch Species only, as were known to the Hraelites, at 
the giving of the Law; but to ſuch likewiſe, as in Proceſs of 
Time, and in the Courſe of their Marches and Settlements, 
they might afterwards be acquainted with. So that, upon the 
whole, and according to the beſt Light and Knowledge we 
have, at preſent, in this particular Branch of the Sacred Zoology, 
the Deer, the Antilope, the Wild Ox, the Goat Deer, the White- 
Buttocks, the Bufalo, and Jeraffa, may lay in the beſt Claim 
and Pretence to be the Aile, Tzabi, Jachmur, Akko, Deſhon, 

Thau and Zomer of the H. Scriptures. 


Diticulties If, from the Quadrupeds, we carry our Inquiries into the 


with Regard 


co heNames Names and Characteriſticks of Birds, we ſhall find the ſame 
ſiculties, that were e of above, ſtill increaſing 


cteriſticks of Di 
clean rds. . | upon 
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clean and un. 
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upon us. For it was eaſy, by the plain and obvious Chara- 
cteriſticks of chewing the Cud and dividing the Hoof, to diſtin- 
guiſh the clean Quadrupeds from thoſe that were tzciearx. But 
we find no ſuch general and infallible Diſtinction to have been 
applied to Birds. For to be granivorous, alone, could not be 
the ſpecific Mark of thoſe that were clean; inaſmuch as the 
Oftrich and ſeveral others would then have appertained to this 
Tribe; which, on the contrary, were intirely excluded. Or, 
if we underſtand (WW) 7ohoar, which we tranflate clean, to 
intimate the Chaſtity of them, in Oppoſition to ſuch as were 


racters, than the Dove and the Pigeon ? Which, notwithſtand- 

ing, were univerſally allowed, both for Food and Sacrifice. 

Or, if again 7oho2wr denote a clean Eater, in Contradiſtinction 
to thoſe that live upon Rapine, Carrion and Naſtineſs ; (which 

may probably be the beſt Conſtruction,) yet even this cannot 
be univerſally received; becauſe the tamer Species of the Gal- 
linaceous Kind, are as fond of Carrion and Naſtineſs, whereyer 
they find it, as ſome of the Birds of Prey. In the Rabbinical 
Learning, among other vague non-1dentifying Characteriſticks, 
the clean Birds have aſſigned to each of them, a ſoln Neck, 
and a hinder-Toe extraordinary : expreſſive perhaps of the 
Crops and Spurs, as we call them, of the gallinaceous Kind. But 
then, ſeveral of thoſe that are web-footed and clean, ſuch as 
the Gooſe, and the Duck, would be excluded; inaſmuch as 
they are deficient, at leaſt, in the latter of theſe Tokens. 


put upon 7hejſe Names. But, on the Contrary, how little 
Truth and Certainty we are likely to obtain in this Point, will 
appear from the great Variety and Diſagreement, which we 
find in their reſpective Interprefations; every Tranſlator, it 
may be preſumed, for want of being acquainted with the Ani- 
mals peculiar to theſe Eaftern Countries, having accommodated 
the Hebrew Names, as well as he could, to thoſe of his ow. 
Thus (mn) Haddayoh (Deut. 14. 19) is rendred the Vultur, 
and deſcribed to be after his Kind; But as we are Hitherto 


2 acquainted 


Salacious; what Birds agree more with the latter of theſe Cha- 


79 


Or, if we ſuppoſe, that all Birds, in general, were clean, The original 
except it were thoſe which are particularly recited by their — 
Names, Lev. 11. and Deut. 14. — yet {till we ſhall be at a Loſs, dt wel in. 
unleſs we could be ſure, that a right Interpretation hath been 
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acquainted with one Species only of the Yultur, that is found 
in theſe Countries, it is improperly ſaid to be after his Kind. 
Haddayoh therefore muſt be the Name of ſome other Bird, of 
a more extenſive Family. In like manner, if (19) Anophoß 
is rightly tranſlated the Heron, (v. 18.) which likewiſe was 
after his Kind; then the Stork, from the near Affinity to it, 
would not bave been diſtinctly given, but included in that 
Tribe: ſo that one or other of the original Names muſt be- 
long to ſome other Bird, not here ſpecified. The Arte or Glede 
alſo, ſhould not have been particularly mentioned, provided 
(rn) Haneitz is the Hau; becauſe as This was after his Kind, 
(Lev. 11. 16.) the Kite or Glede would be confidered only as a 
Species. And it may be further obſerved, particularly with 
Regard to our own Tranſlation, that the Offifrage and the 
Oſpray; (Deut. 14. 12.) the Kite likewiſe and the Olede (v. 13.) 
are generally taken for ſynonymous Terms; and conſequently 
our Exgliſb Catalogue will fall ſnort, by two at leaſt, of the 
Number, that is given us in the Original. 

Creeping, Tf we paſs on from the Birds, to he Fouls that creep, g going 


Fowls ; their 


Difficulties. upon all four, (Lev. 11. 20 &c.) the Scripture Deſcription of 
gd to the In ſects; we ſhall find this Claſs of Animals to be attended 
with no leſs Difficulties than the former. For if the Beezle, 
as we render (orm) Hargol (v. 22.) was to be eaten after his 
Kind, then, among others, the Scarabens Stercorarius, the 
filthieſt of Animals, muſt have been allowed for Food. The 
Locuſt too, as it was to be eaten ter his Kind, would, pro- 
perly, have included the Bald Locuſt, (perhaps the Mantis) 
and the Craſs hopper. The Bald Locuſt and Graſshopper there- 
fore, inſtead of being laid down ywuws, as Minds, ſhould have 
rather been conſidered, «Sas, as Species only of the Locuſt- 
Kind, and omitted upon that Account. And indeed, the Cha- 
racteriſticks of this Family, as they are given us in all Tranſla- 
tions, ſeem to be laid down with very little Propriety. 
2. WithRe- | For, in the firſt Place, (n 1W) Shairetz Ho-oph, which 
Charatter- we render Fazuls that creep, may be more properly tranſlated, 
le, the breeding Fu, or Fouls that multiply; from the infinitely 
greater Number of Eggs, that are produced by Iaſects, than 
by Yolatiles' of any other Kind. It may be obſerved again, 


an e do not — wall upon four, but /ix Feet. 
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ERA d vd road ra mire. dow, ſays Ariſtotle (I. 4. c. 6. de Uſu Part.) 
His omnibus, ſays Pliny, (1.11. c. 48.) ſunt ſeni pedes. Nei- 
ther is there any adequate Deſcription, peculiar to this Tribe, 
conveyed to us, by their being ſaid, 1 have Legs upon their 
Feet, to leap withal upon the Earth. becauſe they have This, 
in common only, with Birds, Frogs, and ſeveral other Crea- 
tures. The original Expreſſion therefore, (>> b305 85 νο 
vu rb) aſber lo keraim memaal lerigeleou lenettar &c. may 
probably bear this Conſtruction: viz. which have Knees upon 

or above their hinder Legs to leap withal upon the Earth. 

For, to apply this Deſcription to the Locuſt or ("12n) Harbah, 

the only one, we know, of the four *, that are mentioned, 

Lev. I I. ZI. this Inſe& hath the two hindermoſt of it's Legs 

or Feet, much ſtronger, larger and longer than any of the 
Foremoſt. In them, the Knee, or the Articulation of the Leg 

and Thigh 1s diſtinguiſhed by a remarkable Bending or Curya- 
ture; whereby it is able, whenever prepared to jump, to 

Jpring and raiſe itſelf up, with great Force and Activity. As 

the principal Diſtinction therefore, betwixt the clean and un- 

clean Inſects, ſeems to have depended upon this particular 
Shape and Structure of the Hinder Feet; the Action, which 

3s aſcribed to the clean Inſects, of going upon four, (viz. the 
foremoſt Feet;) and leaping upon the (t) hindermoſ?, is a 
Characteriſtick, as expreſſive of the original Text, as it is of 
the Animals, to whom it appertains. | 

After the creepmg Forvls, let us, in the laſt Place, take a Difficulties 
ſhort Survey of the (Vn ) ſhairetz haſbairetz, the creeping io Rg. 
things (Lev.11. 29, 30.) that creep, or, (as ſbairetæ is taken 

above and Gen. 1. 20, 21.) which bring forth abundantly, upon 

the Earth. As this then appears to be the Scripture-Phraſe for 
" Reptiles ;, which are, further deſcribed to be, muſtiparous; 

with what Propriety can we place among Them, the eaſel, 

the Mouſe, the Ferret or the Mole; which are no greater 
Breeders, than a Variety of others of the leſſer viviparous 
Quadrupeds? For the Tortoiſe, the Chameleon, the Lizard 

and the Sail, (the Slug rather or Limax,) are Animals of a 


„ 44 lift 
Fl” neue 7 4. SIG e nnr neee ien 2 Innen 8. 
1 Inſecta, quæ noviſſimos pedes habent longos, ſaliunt, ut Locuſtæ. Plin. I. 11. c. 48. 
2 Viz. N arbab, Y ſailam, rm chargol, Z chegab: the three latter being 
. 


* | X quite 
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quite different Nature, Habit and Complexion ; having all of 
them ſmooth Skins; and are likewiſe oviparous. Whereas the 
others partake altogether of ſuch Actions and Characteriſticks, 
as are peculiar to the hairy-vwviparous-rmclean Quadrupeds, 
(Lev. 1 I. 2, 3.) and would, of Courſe, be included among Them. 
Inſtead of the Veaſei therefore &c. may we not, with more 
Propriety, joyn to this Claſs, the Toad, the Sat (or cochlen 
terreftris,) the Skink (or Rννuñ’ - 5 x- LXX.) the Croco- 
dile or other oviparous Animals, of the like prolific N f 
and Quality. | 
The Names But ſtill, the greateſt Difficulty will Tye in appropriating the 
not eakly aß original Names, reſpectively, to theſe, or (if they are not ap- 
YR proved of,) to other Species, of the proliſic ouiparous Animals, 
that may be found more ſuitable to them; or more peculiar to 
theſe Countries. Among the reſt, however, it may be pre- 
ſumed, that (M2wn) Tinſameth, bears no ſmall Relation to 
Champſa or Timſah, the N Appellation for the Crocodile; 
as (7 Tzab and (M8?) Letaab have been already ſuppoſed, 
(7 rau. p. 249, 250.) to be the Dhaab and Tairah; the trabic 
Names, at this Time, of the Caudiverbera and theGhemelcon. 
But how variouſly Interpreters have underſtood the original 
Names, of this Claſs of Animals, wall ſufficiently ApEn * 
the r View, that is here given of tem. 
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But, beſides the great Variety of Animals, which have been Diticutties 
already taken Notice of, from Lev. xl. and Ded. xiv. the we ether ani- 
Scriptures afford us a Number of others; ſuch as the Reho, 29s i. 600 
moth, the Leviathan, the Reem &Cc. that are no leſs difficult 

to explain, With Regard likewiſe to the Botanical Part of 

the Natural Hiſtory of the H. Scriptures, we meet with the 

like Doubts and. Obſcurities; the Dudaim, the Kikation &c. 
continuing ſtill in Diſpute, notwithſtanding the ſame Pains and 

Labour have been beſtowed upon this Subje&, as upon the 
Zoology. For it muſt be univerſally acknowledged, that we 

are hitherto very imperfectly inſtructed, and want therefore 

to be much better acquainted, with the Objects themſelves, 

before we can be able to aſcertain, with any Certainty, their 
reſpective Names, Diſtinctions and Varieties. The Names, 
likewiſe, which they are called by, at preſent, in thoſe Coun- 

tries, would be of great Aſſiſtance; as ſome of them, it may 

be preſumed, continue to be the very ſame; whilſt others may 

prove to be traditional of, or derivatives from, the Originals. 

Me mult wait therefore for the Aid and Aſſiſtance of ſome Future Di 
future Diſcoveries and Obſervations, before theſe Branches of to _ 
Knowledge are brought to any tolerable Degree of Perfection. Ditkculis 
And indeed, provided every curious Perſon, who has the good 
Fortune to be acquainted with theſe Eaſtern Countries, would 
contribute His Share, towards this valuable Undertaking ; it 

might not be long, (according to the preyailing Humour of 
travelling in this Age,) before a laudable, if not a ſufficient 
Quantity of Materials were collected for this Purpoſe. And, 

as few Perſons have had the like Opportunities, of contributing 

ſo largely to this Work, as the Author of The Deſcription of 

the Eaſt, who has been ſo often taken Notice of; we cannot 
ſufficiently regret, that, amidſt that Number of other Subjects, 

which he has thought fit to treat of, he ſhould have been ſo 

little antereſted and engaged in this. For had this Gentleman 

been as copious in his Drawings, and as circumſtantial in his De- 
ſcriptions of the Animals and Plants of theſe Countries, as he 


1 Thus, among others, the Word Nefer (TW?) which is always rendred tlie Eagle, is 
applied, by the Arabs, to the Vultur, which is a more ſpecious Bird. And, among Plamts, 
Ailoh (AMS) which is commonly rendred the Oak, is the ordinary Name for a beautiful 
berry- bearing: Tree, otherwiſe called the Aedarach. See Phytographia. No. 7 4- 


2 The Dhaab, the Taitah &c. above-mentioned, may be Inſtances of this Suppoſition. 
X 2 | has 


Oil, iotzie Pavement 


has been in meaſuring out the Ruins, and in taking their ſeve- 
ral Views and Elevations; theſe Branches of Knowledge might 
have received confiderable Light and Augmentation; and the 
learned World would ſtill have been more highly obliged to 
him, for ſuch — and no leſs uſeful Diſcoveries. 


$48III088 
CHAP. VII. 
ul Diſſertation concerning the Moſaic Pavement at 
i Præneſte. 
The — ILL the Scripture Zoology then, is more fully and ac- 
illuſtraed *"Y curately conſidered, it may be a Digreſſion, not at all 


Moſaic Pave: foreign to this Subject, to give the Reader, as an Introduction 


ment at Pre- 


rale. to it, a ſhort Deſcription of the Moſaic Pavement at Pre- 


neſle ; which, lays before us, in a very beautiful Manner, not 
only a great Variety of the Animals, but of the Plants like- 
wiſe, that are mentioned in the Sacred Writings. It were 
to be wiſhed, that we had a correcter Copy of it, carefully 
compared with the Original; becauſe the Names, as well as 
Characteriſticks of ſome of the Animals, may be ſuſpected, to 
Have been ignorantly or injudiciouſſy taken, However, not- 
withſtanding theſe few ſuppoſed Faults and Inaccuracies, the 
Fhote is a very valuable and inſtructive Piece of Antiquity ; 
and preſents us with a greater Number and Variety of curious 
Objects, relating both to the civil and to the natural Hiſtory 


of Egypt and Ethiopia, than are any where elſe to be met with. 


The Con- The Conqueſt of Egypt, which is that Part of -4exander's 


2 Hiſtory, that ſeems to be here diſplayed, is repreſented with 


— ang imaginable Art and Elegance. We ſee that Hero (a) ſtand- 
ing, in a commanding Attitude, under a magnificent Tent or 
Canopy, attended by his warlike Companions, and impatiently 
waiting for the Tribute and Submiſſion of the Per/rans (o); 
which, in a, yery ſolemn Fig, e are eee to ray 


Him. 


E i. See the Hiſtory &c. of this Moſaic bees in Father Monfuncas's Antiquities. 
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at Præneſte. | 85 
On the right Side of this curious Groupe, and all the Way. A great Va- 


rietylikewiſe 


from thence, to the utmoſt Extent of the Pavement, we are other Ob- 
entertained, at every Turn, (amidſt a Variety of Plants and ares 
Animals, ) with different Proſpects of Cities (;) Temples ( 

Caſtles (;) Bowers (C;) Dove Houſes (;) Toils for Fiſh ( 75 
the method of fitting at their Banquets (;) &c. We ſee the 
Faſhion likewiſe of the Egyptian Boats () and of the Grecian 
Galleys (9;) together with the Quality of their Sails and Oars ; 
and, in what Manner, they are each of them managed, con- 
ducted and employed. The Habits, the Arms and Weapons 
of the Greeks, no leſs than of the Egyptians and Ethiopians, 
are often exhibited : and, from the Scorpion, which is charged 
upon the Shields of the Former, we may conclude, that ſeve- 
ral of them were of Commagene; and that the bearing of ſuch 
like military Devices, was much older than the Croi ſades. 
Moreover, we are entertained with a View of their reſpective 
Actions, Exerciſes and Diverſions: and, under the lower 
Bower (&), we ſee a Perſon playing upon an Inſtrument ; the 
very ſame with the German Flute of theſe Times: the Faſhion 
likewiſe of their Cups or drinking Horns is here depicted. 
At Heliopolis (z), (or, as it is called in the H. Scriptures, Heliopolis, 
Jer. 4 3. 13. Beth ſbeme ſb, i. e. The Houſe of the Sun;) the Eye is 1 8 
very agreeably entertained with a View of the Obelisꝶs (E,) that? ec. 
are erected before it; which have been deſcribed by Diod. Sic. 
I. I. p. 38. Strab. I. 17. p. 554. Ed. Caſaub. Plin. 1. 36. c. 8. 
(Trav. p 413.) This City is further marked out by a beautiful 
Temple (r,) the Temple of the Sun, (Strab. p. 553.) with the 
Prieſts (,) for whom it was famous, (Id. p. 554) ſtanding be- 
fore the Portico; cloathed, as their Cuſtom was, in a white 
linnen Garment ; (Herod. Eut. p. 116. Ed. Steph.) all of them 
Circumſtances which are very applicable to the ancient Hiſtory 
of this City. The Figure likewiſe, as it appears to be, of a 
Well (,) makes Part of this Groupe; the Bottom whereof, in 
the Original, is painted blue, to denote perhaps the Epithet of 
cæœrulea, that was applicable to Water. Ovid. Met. 1.8. J. 229. 


1 Theſe Toils continue to be uſed by rhe Egyptians, to this og "They. are all © up 
of ſeveral Hurdles of Reeds, fixed, in ſome convenient Part of the River, in various'Win 
ings and Directions, and ending i in a {mall Point; into” which the Fiſn being driven; are 
taken out with Nets or Baskets, as is here repreſemed. The Are Practice my been Js on 


Notice of Trav. p 194+ Bs ATA OLIN 
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88 Of the Moſaic Pavement 
This Well might have been defigned, by the Artiſt, torepreſent 
the Fons Solis or Ain el Shims; (Trav. p. 343. Not. 3.) the 
ſame Fountain of Sweet-Water, for which Matarea, (as this 
Place is called at preſent,) continues to be remarkable. 

Babylon with After Heliopolis, is Babylon (x,) ſo called from the Baby- 
lonians, who were the Founders of it. It is diſtinguiſhed by 
2 round Tower or Caſtle (e,) the gyveuo yur, as Strabo calls it, 
(Trav. p. 340. Not. 5.) which was the firſt Part of the City that 
was built. Babylon was formerly called Latopolis, (Trav.p.343.) 
as it is at preſent Kairo; and, together with Heliopolis, made 
Part of the Land of Gen. 

a” On the other fide of the River, towards Libya, is the 
City Memphis (n,) diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral Coloſſal Statues (o,) 
Hermes's or Mummies rather; the Stanzia buſto Corpora, 
as Silius Italicus expreſſes it. Trav. p. 419. The particular 
Figure of the Baſement (4,) upon which the City is built, 
may very well be intended to repreſent the Banks and Ram- 
parts, that were raiſed on each Side of it, (p. 41.) to ſecure 
it from the Inundations and Ravages of the Nile. 

This Pave- Upon a Review therefore, of all theſe remarkable Circum- 


ment is no 


Fiction, but ſtances, ſo applicable to AMexander's Expedition, in particular, 

bac of and to the ancient State of Egypt, in general; there appears 

8 ſmall Proof and Evidence, that the Artiſt, whether 
Greek or Roman, had made himſelf as well acquainted with 
the Topography and the Crvi/ Hiſtory. of Egypt, as, from the 

following Circumſtances, he will appear to have been conyer- 

fant in the Natural. I Ys \ 85 

Ofthe ne. Tf we begin then with the Animals; it may be obſerved of 

neral, them, in general, that ſome, being better known, as we may 
imagine, than the reſt, are therefore delineated without Names; 
others have their Names annexed to them in Greek Capitals. 
Of theſe again, ſome are well known; others, though their 
Names are known, yet they themſelves haye not been accu- 
rately deſcribed; others again there are, whoſe Names are 
either unknown or elſe have a dubious Signification. 

, The Croce- Among thoſe of the firſt Claſs, the Precedency ſhall be given 

vialban; to the Crocodile (H), which, from the ſcaly Quality and Hard- 
neſs of it's Coat, or, (in the Scripture Phraſe, Job 41. 17.) 
whoſe Scales ſo ſtick together that they cannot be ſundred, is 
$ + « ns in 
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in no Danger (v. J.) of having his Skin jilled with barbed trons, 
or his Head with Fiſh Spears. The Crocodile is of too great 
Weight and Magnitude likewiſe, (v. I.) 20 be drawn out of the 

River, as Fiſh uſually are, with a Hook. The Crocodile then, 

from theſe appoſite Characteriſticks, may be well taken for 

the Leviathan, as it is deſcribed above, in the Book of Job. 

There is no ſmall Probability likewiſe, (as, in the earlier Ages, Seren. 
there was no great Propriety in the Latin Names of Animals, 
Trav. p. 245.) that the Dragon or Serpent, ſuch an one as 
Regulus is ſaid to have defeated with ſo much Difficulty, upon 

the Banks of the Bagradas, was no other than the Crocodile. 

For, this Animal alone, (from the enormous Size, to which 

it ſometimes arrives; from the almoſt impenetrable Quality of 

it's Skin, which would hardly ſubmit to the Force of warlike 
Engines;) will beſt anſwer, as none of the Serpent Kind, pro- 

perly ſo called, will do, to that Deſcription. 

The Hippopotamus or River Horſe (I) is here expreſſed, as The Hipps- 
hiding and ſheltering itſelf among the Reeds of the Milte. Bain. 
Now the Behemoth is deſcribed, Fob 40. 21, 22. 10 lye in the Co- 
verts of the Reeds and Fens, and to be compaſſed about by the 
Willows of the Brook. The River Horſe feedeth upon the 
Herbage of the Nile; and the Behemoth is ſaid, (v. 15.) to eat 
Graſs like an Ox. No Creature is known to have ſtronger 
Limbs than the River Horſe; and the Bones of the Behemoth, 

(v. 18.) are as ſtrong Pieces of Braſs; his Bones are hike Bars 
of Iron: From all which correſpondent Characteriſticks, the 
Behemoth and the River Horſe, appear to be one and the ſame 
Creature. And then again, as the River Hor ſe, is properly or Beef of 
an amphibious Animal, living conſtantly in Fens and Rivers; 
as it might likewiſe be emblematical or ſignificative of Egypt, 
(inaſmuch as it was one of it's moſt remarkable Animals; ) the 
River Horſe may, with greater Propriety, be received for the 
Beaſt of the Reeds, as [Mp mn] Hhayath Konah is interpreted, 
(P.. 68. zo.) than either the Lion or Mild Boar; which may 
be more properly ſaid to retire into, or to ſhelter themſelves 
in, watry Places, than, out of Choice, to live and make their 


conſtant Abode therein. 
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The Camcle- The Camelopardalis * (T) or Jeraffa, (as it is called in Egypt, 


Hoc, and the Eaſtern Countries,) is ſufficiently. identifyed by it's 
ſpotted Skin and long Neck. One of them ſeems to have caſt 
it's Calf; as may be conjectured from the little Animal that 
lyes below. The Camelopardalis, as it chews the Cud, and 
divides the Hoof, is ſuppoſed (p. 78.) to be the Zimer, (Deut. 
14. F.) 
The Cercop- The Cercopithecus (Z), that noted Egyptian Deity, is more 
than once expreſſed: as is alſo the Dog (M); the (Latrator) 
e. Anubis, according to it's ſymbolical Name. If then we may 
«bis, judge by the Shape and Faſhion of it, (which has likewiſe been 
figured upon a Cippus, Trav. p. 441) that particulnr Species, 
which might have been inſtituted to repreſent this Deity, 
ſhould be the Canis Grains or Grey Hound. Now, as this Qua- 
druped is more remarkably contracted, or, (according to the 
Scripture Name, ) girt in the Loyns, (Prov. 30. 31.) than moſt 
other Animals: as it is likewiſe one of the ſwifteſt; our Inter- 
preters ſeem to have judiciouſly placed it in the Number of 
thoſe three Animals, (v. 29.) that go well and are comely in going. 
he Kb At a little Diſtance from one of theſe Greyhounds (), or 
the little Egyptian Wolf *, as it may rather repreſent, we have a 
ſmaller Quadruped (N), that is threatned to be bitten by a 
large gaping Serpent. This then, by the Size and Shape of 
it, ſhould be the Ichneumon; which, Diodorus Siculus (p.61.) 
tells us, was of the Size of a Lap-Dog. 


Riding on The riding upon Mules ſeems to have been of no leſs Auti⸗ 


Mules. 


quity in Egypt, than in the Eaſtern Countries *; as appears from 
the Mule and it's Rider, under the Walls of Memphis (a). 
The Rider perhaps was ſent to apprize the Capital of Aexan- 
der's Invaſion: as the Footman behind him, may denote the 
Mule itſelf to have been hired; according to the like cuſto- 
mary Attendance of the Owner, even to this Day. 


" raue dhe, Kn bn, muptlArs, .70 8 motxinoy V. (ver Caſ. ) rel MANNGY. eK 
exldhorus Av ul. M, NN Te bn w erbrrga Ty iune aur Rei. wr d ovyrgIuuy 


Epaic get 79 U Bois ior. ——Tedxmar I tis oor immer ins & c. Strab. I. 16. p. 5 33. 
Ed. Caſaub. Nabin Erhiopes vocant, collo ſimilem equo, pedibus & cruribus bovi, camelo 
capiti, albis maculis rutilum colorem diſtinguentibus, unde appellata Camelopardalis. Plin. 
I. 8. c. 18. Figura ut Camelus, maculis ut Panthera. Var. ling. Lat. 

Diverſum confuſa genus Panthera camelo. Polit. Cap. 3. Miſcell. Vid. Suppl. p. 78. 


2 Tas N apxmvs fovon; ide, J de Niuus, 5 i Tip zb zug dr laid rut, & c. Herod. Eut. 
p. 129. 
3 2 Sam. 13. 29. I King, 1. 33. Efth. 8. 10. &c. 
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This Pavement does not exhibit to us a great Variety of The Gooſe, 

. | An nocrora- 
Birds. Among thoſe that appear to be of the web-footed Kind, 


89 


lus, or Peli- 


we may take the ſmaller Species of them (Q) to be the Gooſe, © mt 
one of their Sacred Animals; as the larger may repreſent the | 
Onocrotalus (R), another noted Bird of the Nile, which is like- 


wiſe called the Pelicane. The remarkable large Pouch or Bag, | 
that is ſuſpended from the Bill of this Bird, ſerves not only as | 
a Repoſitory for it's Food, but as a Net likewiſe, wherewithal 

to catchit. And, it may be further obſerved, that in feeding 

it's young-ones, (whether this Bag is loaded with Water or 

Fiſh,) the Onocrotalus ſqueezes the Contents of it, into their 

Mouths, by ſtrongly compreſſing it, with the Bill, upon it's 

Breaſt, An Action, which might well give occaſion to the re- / 
ceived Tradition and Report, that the Pelicane, in feeding her = 
Young, pierced her own Breaſt, and nouriſhed them with her 

Blood. 

As, in the whole Courſe of theſe Figures, a particular Re- The Læi- 
gard ſeems to have been had to the ſacred Animals of Egypt, 288 
the Fiſh (4) that 1s exhibited below one of theſe Pelicanes, may 
be received for the Lepidotus | 

Among the Birds of the Crane Kind (S), we may pronounce The 1s, 
one or another of them to be the Ibis, from the Curvature of — No 
it's Bill. Among the others, we are to look for the Damoiſelle, 
the dancing Bird, or Otis of the Ancients; which, together 
with the Storꝶ, is every where to be met with, though the 
latter is infimitely more numerous. 7rav. p. 438. 

The Eagle (T) was of too great Conſequence to be omitted; The Phenix 1 
and is therefore diſplayed, in a flying Poſture, over one of the bi Parse. © | 
Gates of Memphis. Neither ſhould we paſs over a beautiful | | 
Bird (u), which hath a blewiſh Plumage mixed with red. This 1 
fits perching upon the ſame Tree with the KHINEN : and pro- 
vided the Artiſt, in the Courſe of theſe Drawings, had been 
ever known to have indulged his own private Invention, we 
might haye imagined that this Bird was intended for the 


Phenix*. Herodotus (Eut. p. 131.) acquaints us, that he ſaw 


2 — 


1 Nezigum d g Tar i ον Tov αν,ẽͤjir Atmdurey, iger Aras, J n 7% %. Herod. Eut. p. 131. 


2 ES N & os pris ip, mg bret Geri. Ege wi tur fr abr, ei pun cor F. 100 A ir Th ve 
mg IG, note du I mig Ni, Th wp 9178 g ( zevorxern Tan, Fab.) 71 mipar, Te N id. 
& n dd drr Gene d,. ]ae , Y 79 ανν . Herod. Eut. p. 131. 
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one of theſe Birds painted; which, being different from this, 
in having red and yellow Feathers, appears to be no other than 
the Manncodiata or Bird of Paradiſe: which therefore may be 
well ſuſpected to be the very Phemyx of the Ancients, But T 
ſhould rather take That, which is here diſplayed, to be the Pra- 
cock, which was a Native of Ethiopia, and brought, with other 
Animals and Curiofities, from the South Eaft Parts of that 
Country, to King Solomon. 2 Chron. 9. 21. | 14 
The Tortoſe. There is room to conjecture, from a Couple of Tortoiſes (O), 
that are ſunning Themſelves, upon a Bank of Sand; and from 
The Crab. the like Number of Crabs (P), that are ſwimming in the Wa- 
ters; that the inland Parts of theſe Countries, were productive 
of both theſe Animals. 8 ; 
The Ceraſte, Among the Reptiles, we are entertamed with ſome few 
"I OY Species of the Serpentine Kind: though, it is ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary, that none of them ſhould haye the Marks and Signa- 
The Naa tures of the Cęraſtes, which was ſo well known in Egypt. The 
or webb2®- common Snake or Natrix torquata, is called, by the Inhabi- 
tants of theſe Countries, Hanne ſh; which, by an eaſy Tranfi- 
tion and Change of Letters, is of the ſame Force and Sound, 
with the Scripture [#72] Nahheſh. This, Gen. 3. I. is ſaid 70 
be more Subtle, than all the other Beaſts of the Field; which 
Character, how applicable ſoever it may be to the whole Genus; 
yet it appears, in this Text, to be attributed to one particular 
Species only. The common Snake therefore, the ſame with 
the Natrix, or the Anguis of Eſculapius, was the Serpent that 
beguiled our firſt Parent. He 
The ares Others of this Family (W), are repreſented of an enormous 
, Size: and were intended, perhaps, for that Branch of this Fa- 
mily, which are commonly called Aezzoms by the Creeks, and 
[0221] Tanninim by the ſacred Writers. The largeſt of theſe 
Dragons (T), has ſeized upon a Bird, an Ibis, or one at leaſt, 
as it appears to be, of the Crane Kind. If then, the common 
Fame be true, that the Ratile Snake ', and other Serpents, 


x I am abundantly ſatisfied, from many witneſſes both Engliſh and Indian, that a Rattle 
Snake will charm Squirrels and Birds from a Tree into it's Mouth. Vid. Paul Dudley Eſq; 
his Account of the Rattle Snake. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 376. p.292. Dr. Mead on Poyſons. p. 82. 
Others imagine, that the Rattle Snake, by ſome Artifice or other, had before bitten them; and as the 
Poiſon might not immediately operate, the Squirrel or Bird might, in the Surprize, betake themſelves 
to ſome neighbouring Tree, from whence they might afterwards fall down dead; or into the Mouth 
of the Rattle Snake; which, ſenſible of the mortal Wound that had been given, was impatiently 
waiting for them. Vid. Le Voyage de F Amerique du P. Labat. & Salm. Mod. Hiſt. Vol. xxx. 


have 
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have a Power of charming and bringing down, into their 
Mouths, Birds, and other Animals; it may be preſumed, that 
we have here, long ago, an Action of this Kind, very perti- 
nently recorded. 


Among thoſe Animals, that are diſtinguiſned by their Names, Buero. 
and are likewiſe well known, we may give the firſt Place to the Re. 
PINOKEPOC', Now as this is the only Animal, that we are ac- 
quainted with, which is (uſually) armed with one Horn, it has 
been generally taken, by our Commentators, for the [2] Reem 

or Unicorn, as the word 1s frequently tranflated. For what 
has been commonly taken for the Unicorns Horn, (which may 
have led ſeveral Authors into the Miſtake, that it belonged 

to ſome other ſwifter Creature,) is not the Horn of a Qua- 
druped, but of a cetaceous Fiſh, called the Nervabl. And 
moreover, the Rhinoceros, from the very Make and Structure 

of it's Body, appears to be the {ſtrongeſt of Quadrupeds, the 
Elephant not excepted. In expreſſing therefore the Strength 

of Iſrael, Numb. 23. 22. it is juſtly compared to the Strength 

of the Reem or Rhinoceros. Reem then cannot be, as Schul- 

Zens and others have interpreted it, the Oryx or Bubalus, or 
indeed any other Species of the clean Quadrupeds, which will 
by no means anſwer to this Deſcription of it. 

The Tirpic, from the Roundneſs of it's Spots, (for it has The rirric. 
no long ones) ſhould be rather repreſented for the Leopard or 
Panther; though both of them are Natives of theſe Countries; 
this of Egypt, the other of Ethiopia. 

Perhaps the AEAINA or Lione ſs is rather delineated here than The azanca, 
the Male, to ſhew the Fertility of the Species; which is ſome- 
times known to produce four or five Whelps. Trav. p. 245. 

The AINZ is incorrectly given us for AYTZ; the N, in this The az. 
Name and the coNTIA, being incorrectly placed inſtead of the 
r. By the Figure and Attitude, it appears to be the ſame 
Creature, with the Quadruped (L), which the Ezh:oprans are 
ſhooting at, in the upper Part of the Pavement. Now, as the 8 
Lynx is ſappoſed to be the © or Lupus cervarius of the An- 
cients; it can bear little or no Affinity at all, with this Crea- 


x In Bartoli's Drawings, which will be hereafter mentioned, the Name is PINOKEFCOC : 
which, I preſume, muſt be a Miſtake. The ingenious Dr. Parſons (Phil. Tranſ. Ns. 470.) 
has given us a moſt accurate Figure, as well as a very curious Differtation, upon this 
Animal. The initial Letter of the Preface is copied from this Drawing. 


2 1 ture. 
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The Oger. ture. 1t5 is much better deſigned for the Wild Aſs or Onager - 
and is the only Inſtance, where the Name does not, in ſome 
Degree or other; correſpond, with the creature, to e it 
is annexed. r 
The caroc Tlie cAroc, by the Addition of a p, will We carroc, or 
en” The Lizard; as the Figure agrees, with Propriety enough, to 
The EN. the Name. The ENHYAPIC, in like Manner, i is no other than 
ar,” the ENYAPIC, (the H being redundant,) and denotes the Lutra 
or Otter, or, the Dog of the River, as it is otherwiſe called. 
They are two in Number, holding each of them, in their 
Mouths, a Fiſh ; agreeably to the Character of that piſcivorous 
Animal. This was likewiſe one of thoſe Quadrupeds, that were 
accounted /acred ', 'by the Egyptians. 
The or er The XOIPONOTAMOT, by exchanging the © for an o, will be 
xorronor4- XOIPONOTAMOT, or the River Hog. This is a new Name indeed, 
though we can hardly be miſtaken, in the Interpretation of it; 
as the Animals here exhibited are exactly of that Species. In 
the curious Collection of Bartolis Drawings, which Dr. Mead, 
that great Promoter of Learning, has, among other invalua- 
ble Pieces of Antiquity, lately purchaſed and received from 
Rome, we ſee the ſame Groupe of Animals, with the Appel- 
lation of xoiporne-IA annexed to it. As this word then ſeems 
to be a derivative from XOIPOC and NI@HKOC or MIOHZ, it might 
denote theſe Quadrupeds to be Baboons, Man-Tygers, Orang- 
Outangs; or, according to the literal Interpretation, Hog- 
Monkeys or Baboons. But, befides the Length and curled 
Faſhion: of their Tails, the very Shape and Attitude of the 
Animals themſelves, ſhew them to be-much nearer related, 
(as it has been already obſeryed,) to the Hog, than to the 
Monkey Kind. 


The ArxAa- The ATEAAPOV likewiſe, from the Similitude of the Figure, 


pov or Al- 


aof. may be no more than a Corruption of the Word ALAOTOr, the 
Cat; which, being one of the ſacred Animals of Egypt, could 
not al] be denied a Place, in this Collection. 


OfthoſeAni- Though the Names, of ſome other of theſe Animals, are 


mals, whoſe 


Names are as well known in Books of Natural Hiſtory, as thoſe already 


betterknown 


chan their mentioned, yet the Animals themſelves have not been o well 
Deſcriptions. 


1 Tirormu g EN. % mung, as 7 Zynrvn tat, Herod, Eur. p. 131. 


deſcribed: 
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deſcribed : they will require therefore ſome further Illuſtration. 


The KPOKOAEIAOC INAPAAAIC then, or the ſported Lizard, (as The mo. 


it may be interpreted might be intended for the Sze//zo of the naraaiic 


Ancients ; or the irral, according to the preſent Name. hott 


Trav. p. 429. Suppl. p. 62. 

The KPOKOAEIAOC XEPCAIOC or Land Crocodile, (fo called, The xro- 
in Contradiſtinction, as it may be preſumed, to the River rice 
Crocodile, which was the KPOKOAEIAOC, by way of Eminence, ) or 
is the ſame Species of Lizard with the CKIFKOc', However cxirxoc. 
the Head is not here well expreſſed; being too round and 
large; whereas that of the Scinc's is long, and rather more 
pointed, than in the other Speczes of the Lizard Kind. Egypt 
ſeems always to have abounded with this Animal ; as, to this 
Day, ſeveral Boxes of them, dryed and prepared, are ſhipped 
off, every Year for Venice, as a neceſſary Ingredient in the 
Theriaca. 


The ONOKENTATPA is much better delineated, than the kes The ONo- 


AS Ipo; and may be called The Female A/s-Centaure. Mlian 


is very copious in deſcribing this imaginary Creature: the only 
fictitious Animal, which we meet with, in this whole Collection. 


The KPOKOTAC or Crocuta, is a Name as well known to the The xro- 


Natural Hiſtorians as the ONOKENTATPA; though the Animal Oc. 
itſelf has not been ſo well and ſo particularly deſcribed. Alian 
(1.7. c. 22.) acquaints us, that it had the ſame Art, with the 
Hyena*, of learning the Names of particular Perſons, and 
decoying them afterwards, by calling upon them by the ſame. 
But he gives us no Characteriſticks, whereby the KPOKOTAC may 
be diſtinguiſhed from other Quadrupeds. We may ſupply this 
Deficiency therefore from the Figure, which is all over ſpotted. 
The Head is rather long, like the Bear's, than ſhort and round 
as in the Cat Kind. Mat harcides aſcribes to it ſharp Claws 
and a fierce Countenance*. The Ears are ſmall; the Body is 


1 LM) 0 1 ms Ni RE Pa 6 N Incas —— 7 os xporbd c feu, hö & C. Dioſc. 
I. 2. cap. 21. Raij Hiſt. Animal. p. 271. 

2 lian. Hiſt. Anim. 1. 17. ca = & 1. 7. cap. 21. - Plin. I. 8. cap. 21. & 30. 

3 This Property (Plin. Hiſt. Nat. J. S. cap. zo. ) is aſcribed to the Zena, viz. Sermonem 
bumanum inter paſtorum ſtabula aſſimulare, nominaque alicujus addiſcere, quem evocatum 
foras lacerat.—-Hujus generis coitu leæna Ethiopica parit Crocutam, ſimiliter voces imitan- 
tem hominum 1 Idem. ibid. cap. 21. dicit Crocut as velut ex cane & 1 0 con- 
ceptos. Strab. 

a "Eg up. uti KpoubrTas & dc d in Avis tþ rn Arden Ar N did ne, w en 
a 71 7% axgowns Y v dh mar. Agath. de Mar. Rubr. p. 45. Ed. Oxon. | 
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ſhort and well-ſet; and appears to have either no Tail at dl 5 
or elſe a very ſnort one. . 
* cem. To this Claſs we may joyn the cemrII. the fame "FU is 
? tical Name with Zehe. Theſe have been commonly num- 
bered amongſt the imaginary Beings, but appear here to be 
Cercopitheci; a Species of Monkeys, as ſome ancient Authors 
have deſcribed them. The Prominence likewiſe, that is ſaid 
to be in their Breaſts or Nipples, may perhaps be authorized 
from the loweſt of them, which has it's Limbs the moſt diſ- 
played; for thoſe of the other are folded up and collected to- 
gether, as that antick Species of Animals is ſometimes accu- 
ſtomed to do. | 
Of the Ani- ; Among ſuch of theſe Animals, whoſe Names are either du- 


mals whoſe 


Names are hious or unknown, we may firſt take Notice of the anroc ; 


dubious or 


unknown. Which, notwithſtanding the Affinity of the Latin Word Aber, 
has no Relation at all to the Boar Kind. If the Spots are ex- 
cepted, it agrees in Shape, Habit of Body, and all other Cir- 
cumſtances, with the KeoKoTACc, If we had any Authority 
therefore, from the Pavement itſelf, to exchange this unknown 
Word, as J preſume it is, for AK TOC; the Figure will anſwer, 
or arxToc. with Propriety enough, to the Bear; one of the noted Ani- 
mals of this Country. 
Theraporc The TArorc 1s another unknown Name. The large Qua- 
or camel. Aruped, to which it belongs, has the exact Shape and Habit 
of the Camel. The Ears likewiſe are erect, with a large Tuft, 
of Hair, growing betwixt them; as is common to this, as well 
as to ſome other Creatures. There is a large Bump likewiſe, 
which is placed, not indeed upon the Back, as uſual, but upon 
the Shoulders. Yet, notwithſtanding this Miſtake, TABOYC 
may, in all Probability, be a derivative from TOC, the Bump; 
one of the chief CharaQeriſticks of the Camel, and from which 
conſequently it might receive this Name. 


1 At pie, d cpi. Salmaſ. Plin. Exercit. in Solinum. | 


2 Lyncas vulgo frequentes & 5 hinges, fuſco pilo, mammis in pectore geminis Æthiopia 
rat. Plin. I. 8. c. 21. Inter ſimias habentur & Sphinges, villoſæ comis, mammis pro- 
minulis & profundis, dociles ad feritatis oblivionem. Solin. cap. 27. Ai ep & xurxupuact 
Duet efeamuroy meu eis My Aogdrdpnay x The Ted Ths Alder. B A ai (8 eines mis 
peapopieus mei hte. Thür zn wages deavien, & mic Woes Raceper 24 d mareppicy otvarior meigns, 
uni & fue“ 63 mary Gmlormu. w5e Tay npuyuiar iy mm Youud7em. Agatharcid. de Mare 
7 ws P. Ed. Ox. N (i. e. Sphinges) omni deformitate ridicula. Ammian. 
arcellin. 
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Below the Are is the KHUTEN, a beautiful little Creature, The k- 

with a ſhaggy Neck, like the Kei '; and ſhaped exactly like Mans 
thoſe: Monkeys, that are commonly called Marmoſets. We 
may conclude therefore, from theſe Circumſtances, that the 
KHITIEN is no other Animal than the Ethiopian Monkey, called 
by the Hebrews () Kouph, and by the Greeks Knnoz*, 
KH#OZ or KEIIOZ, from whence the Latin Name Cephus *; with 
this Difference only, that Kainen has here an Heteroclite Ter- 
mination. For httle Regard, as we may perceive from the 
preceeding Names, has been paid, either to the Orthography, 
the Number, or any other Grammatical Accuracies. 

At a little Diſtance from the KHINEN is the Ziorr: and near The =:orr, 
this again are the QANTEC; both of them Appellations, as I”! 
comecture, of Ethiopic Extraction. With Regard to the =1o1T, 
it has all the Appearance of a very fierce and rapacious Ani- 
mal. It ſeems to be howling, with the Mouth half open. The 
Jaws are long and well armed with Teeth. There is no ſmall 
Probability therefore, that it was intended for the Wo, and 
conſequently, wall be the ſame, (by ſoftning the n i. e. &y) with 
xtra Azybyte or . the Ethiopic Name Plural at that 
Animal. 

Me find the ſame Similitude and Analogy likewiſe, botwint The QAN- 


QANTEC and una Aunkes or Oanques, as it may be differently cs e 


pronounced. The QANTEC then were (the Ethiopian) Cives 
Cue „ as ina is interpreted, by Caſtel and Ludolſus. 

For greater Differences, than theſe, are found in the Deri- b 
vatives of moſt Languages. And, conſidering the Nature and berwixt the 
Quality of the Greek and the Ethiopic Alphabets, and of their ae Al 
reſpective Pronunciations; it cannot be expected, either that 
the ſame Letters, or the ſame Force or Sound of any one given 


Word or Appellation, ſnould be exactly 4: from one of 
theſe Languages into the other. 


1 Efferocior Cynocephalis natura; ſicut mitiſſima Satyris & Sphingibus. Callitriches toto 
pene aſpectu differunt, barba eſt in facie, cauda late fuſa priori parte. Plin. I. S. cap. 54- 
2 bro. Cur © 7 . Ke oN Mippu add. im $ & , mr wh acyou- 
MY Y01Xas EeTypp. T M xn 8 de eur. rirrnu . ir Aen. Strab. l 17. p- 817. Ed. 
Gronoy. 
3 Pompeius Magnus miſit ex Ethiopia, quas vocant Ce hos, quarum ped es poſteriores 
-Jibus . — priores * facre les. Plin. qr Hiſt, 1.8. c. 19. 
4 Felis Ethiopica. 1. Animal Ziberhicum. f. Hyena —— ſ. Civette. © 
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Tree. 


Of the Moſaic Pavement 


The Palm So much then with Regard to the Animals that are here 


depicted. If Botany likewiſe is regarded, we have here the 
Figures of the Palm Tree; both of the common Species (a) 


The Dun. that grows up in one Stem; and of the Doom (B), or KVπ ö, 
The M»ſz. (p. 61.) that was forked. We have the Muſa likewiſe (o), 


The Lotas. 


The Syco= 


more, 


which is remarkably diſtinguiſhed by large verdant Leaves. 
The Fruit of it is ſuppoſed, by ſome Commentators, to be the 
Dudaim or Mandrakes, (Trav. p. 369.) as others have taken 
the Leaves for thoſe, which our firſt Parents uſed inſtead of 
Aprons or Girdles. Gen. 3. J. 

The Lotus (D), that extradrdinary vegetable Symbol in 
the Egyptian Mythology, (Trav: p. 402.) is ſtill more frequent 
than the Palm Tree and the Muſa; and, as it is here repre- 
ſented, agrees in the Rotundity of it's Leaf and roſaceous 
Flower, with the Nymphea aquatica. 


The large ſpreading Tree (zx), that preſents itſelf ſo often 


— . . to the Eye, is, in all Probability, the Sycamine or SYComore, 


which was one of the common Timber Trees of Egypt, as well 
as of the H. Land. The Mummy Cheſts; the ſacred Boxes; 


the ; the Models of Ships; and. a variety of other 
Curioſities, found in the Catacombs, are all of them made of 


this Wood. Now, as the Grain and Texture of it is remarka- 


bly coarſe and ſpongy, it could therefore ſtand, in no Com- 
petition at all, (as it is obſeryed, . 9. 10.) with the — 
for Beauty and Ornament. 


| The cats Above the Scomores, within the Precincts, as it may be 


Fiftuls. 


nominatur. Fabam Tndicam veterum, ut Ari 
tiam Theopbraſti Hiſt. 18. nonnulli cenſent. C. Baub. Pin. p. 403. Being originally an 


Ethiopian Plant, it might not haye fallen under the Cognizance of Theopbhraſhu, as it was not 
known in Egypt at that Time. 


conjectured, of Ethiopia, there is another large ſnady Tree (F); 


diſtinguiſned by two yellowiſh Cluſters, as they ſeem to be, of 
Flowers; and by the KHINEN, which is running along one of 


the Branches. This then may be the Ca/fia Fiftula *;, whoſe 


Flowers are of this Colour ; grow in this Faſhion; and yield a a 


moſt delightful Fragrancy. 


I Evxomoggr, %, N oy Tim Eunguror i π]]·ẽ.tj N x; 6 à ahne xgpmer aRapagyy, Al To A 


1 woes, Dioſc. I. 1. cap. 182. or 22 S pον Sicamom. Eſ. 78. 47. 1 Kings 10. 27. 


1 Chron. 27. 28. Amos 7. 14. Luke 17.6. 19. 4. 1a. The Sycomores are cut down, but we 


will change them into Cedars. 


2 Cafiia Fiſtula ab Arabibus inventa, & a recentioribus Grecis, ut Afnario, xg 0012 jubAcuyn 
„ Valerins Cordu credidit. Siliquam Agyp- 


f 


Far D : . T he 
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The com are diſplayed upon another large Tree; of a The At. 
leſs ſnady Quality; and with Boughs more open and diffuſed. AR 
Theſe Circumſtances agree very well with the Zzedarach, ano. 
ther noted Tree of theſe Countries; whoſe common Name, 
among the Inhabitants, is 4/aþ or Eleah; the ſame with the 
Hebrew TR, the Oak, the Elm, the Lime &c. as it is diffe- 
rently rendred in the H. Scriptures. Zo/h. 24. 21. 1/.6. 13. 

Ez. 6. 13. Phytogr. No. 54. 

The Banks of the Nile are adorned, all the Way, with ſeve- Reeds, wit. 
ral Tufts and Ranges of Reeds, Flags and Bulruſhes. Among er 2 
the firſt, the Emblem of Egypt, (2 Kings 18. 21.) we are to 
look for the Calamus 2 and the Arundo Saccharifera; 
the moſt of which appear to be in Spike or Flower. This 
might denote the latter End of the Summer, or the Beginning 
of the autumnal Seaſon ; which this whole Scene of Vegetables 
may perhaps repreſent ; as it might likewiſe point out the par- 
ticular Time, when Alexander made the Conqueſt of Egypt. 

The Cluſters of Dates, that hang down from one of the Palm 

Trees; the Bunches likewiſe of Ripe Grapes, that adorn the 

lower Bower (C), may equally typifye the ſame Seaſon. Neither 

ſhould we leave the Bower, thus occaſionally mentioned, till 

we have admired the Variety of Climbers, that ſhelter it from 

the Sun. Such are the Gourd, (the Aikaion or Kikoeon (pp) The Sant 
as it bids the faireſt to be, in the Hiſtory of the Prophet Zonas;) B:lnine: 
the Balſamines; the climbing Apocynums &c. all which I have 

ſeen flouriſhing, at this Time of the Year, with great Beauty. 

As to the Flags and Bulruſhes (G) before- mentioned, they FRE TOM 
are often mentioned in Scripture; particularly Exod. 2. 4. 
where we learn, that he Mother of Moſes, when ſhe could no 
longer hide him, took for him an Ark of Bulruſbes, (or Papyrus, 
as 823 Gummah is frequently rendred,) and daubed it with 
Slime and with Pitch, and put the Child therein, and laid it 
in the Flags, ( Suph Juncus,) by the Rivers Brink. 

The Veſſels of Bulruſhes, that are mentioned both in ſacred INE — 
and profane Hiſtory, were no other than larger Fabricks of 
this Kind: which, from the late Introduction of Plank, and 


- I If. x8. 2. Pliny (1. 6. c. 22.) takes Notice of the Naves Papyraceas, Armamentaque 


Nili : and (1. 13. c. 11.) he obſerves, ex ipſa quidem Papyro navigia texunt. Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus d recorded the ſame. And among the Poets, Lucan. 


Conſeritur bibula Memphitis Cymba papyro. 
B b ſtronger 
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ſtronger Materials, are now intirely laid aſide. The very 
little that remains of this ancient Practice, at preſent, is to 

tye ſeveral of theſe Bulruſhes or Reeds together; and, with 

theſe Bundles, to raiſe the Sides of their Feroms, (as their 
coaſting Veſſels are called,) when either they are over- loaded, 

or the Waves threaten to break in upon them. 

The further The ſhort, and, it muſt be confeſſed, imperfe& and con- 
is Pare jectural Account, that is here given, of this very inſtructive 
mended co Piece of Antiquity, will, T hope, excite ſome curious Perſon 
che cunious. to treat and conſider it with greater Erudition, and more co- 
pious Annotations. The Subject very well deſerves it; as all 

Egypt, and no {mall Portion of Ethiopia, ſeem to be here, moſt 
beautifully depicted, in Miniature; and elegantly contracted 

into one View. And it will add very much to the Credit and 
Authority of the Repreſentation here given us, that notwith- 
ſtanding the Artiſt had ſo much Room for indulging his Fancy 

and Imagination, yet, unleſs it be the oNoKENTAT PA, we 

are entertained with nothing at all that appears to be trifling, 
extravagant or improbable. Neither will there be much Occa- 

ſion to apologize, even for this Figure: inaſmuch as, ſeveral 
Centuries, after this Pavement was finiſhed, Mlian himſelf, 

that great Searcher into Nature, ſeems to give Way to the 
common Fame, and to believe the Exiſtence of ſuch a Creature. 


AUD MMM epepepepefeFeFepobeFopokepepoPefoPePopPetopetopePeketoBepoPoPoPoVoy.? 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Paſſage of the Iſraelites, through the Red Sea; 
of ther Stations, afterwards, at Elim, Kadeſh and 
Ezion-gaber; and of the City and Gulf of Eloth. 


The Er THE Paſſage of the 1/raclites through the Red Sea, which 
chrough the 1 T placed (Trav. p. 346.) at Sedur, (i. e. Shur,) twenty 


Red Sea, c LOR * . 0 

Sedur and nor Miles diſtant from Suez, is laid down by the Author : ſo often 
— >. Or | X 
Ein el Monſeb. 


1 It is probable that the Iſraelites went on the Weſt Side of the Red Sea, (which is 
reckoned, p. 13 3. mountainous, ) till they came to the Aſcent over theS. Part of Mount Attabah 
in Derb Touerik; (which is the very Thing that I ſuppoſe; Fibbel At-tackah being my Seeing 
for ſuch a great Number of People to paſs ſuch a Road, would take up much Time; fo 
here it is probable the Waters were divided; and that they paſſed over to a Point near Ein 
Mouſeh, which makes out a great way into the Sea, within which the Ships now lye at An- 
chor. And the Tradition in the Country is, that the Iſraelites paſſed over where the Ships 
Anchor. Vol. I. p. 156. Chſma might be near oppoſite to Ein Mouſeh, which Prolemy places 
20S. of Arſinoe, and probably it was between Attackab and Mount Gewonubee, (the Migdal 
of my Account.) Here I imagine that the Children of I/rael might paſs over the Red Sea. 
14. ibid. p. 138. de Fog Hol 2, aa as 


mentioned, 


through the Red Sea. 
mentioned, at Ein el Mouſeh ;, at the Diſtance only of four or 


five Miles from that ſame Point of the Red Ses But this does through. he 
not ſeem probable on many Accounts. 


Sedur. 114 


1. Becauſe it cannot well be ſuppoſed, that the //raeltes, 
in leaving the Land of Go/hen, came down directly upon this 
Part of the Red Sea - inaſmuch as this would be Zo go by the 
way of the Land of the Philiſtines, (Ex. 13. 17.) which they 
were not permitted to do. Their Departure (v. 18.) was to be 
by the way of the Wilderneſs of the Red Sea : and therefore it 
may be preſumed, that their Marches had always a Tendency 
and Direction, by this Way, towards Mount Sinai, which ſeems 
to have been their A7iþ/ah or Point of View, at this Time. 
For the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, Ex.3. 12. when thou haſt brought 
the * out of Egypt, ye ſhall ſerve God upon this Mountain. 

The Wilderneſs of Etham, all along this Road, is for the 
il Part upon a Level: 1t cannot at leaft, with any Propriety, 
be called Mountainous; and therefore could never give Occa- 


fion to the Egyprians to ſay, Ex. 14. 3. They are intangled in 


the Land, the Wilderneſs has ſhut them in, (d) Sogar, viam 


illis claufit, as that Word is explained by Pagninus. For the 


Ifraelites, in travelling along this Part of the Wilderneſs of 


Etham, had Room enough to eſcape to the Northward, to- 
wards the Land of Canaan; or elſe they were near enough 
and had it in their Power to get round this narrow Gulf of the 
Red Sea, to their Brethren who delt in Seir. Whereas by 
travelling in a long narrow Valley, betwixt two Ranges of im- 
paſſable. Mountains; as I ſuppoſe they did, (Jau. p. 345.) 
either a little while after, or immediately upon their leaving 
the Land of Goſhen; (for this Valley reaches, with a Variety of 
Mountains, from the Nile to the Red Seca; ) this Circumſtance 
of Scripture, which is here of great Purport and Significancy, 
will very well accord with ſuch a Defie or confined Situation, 

and with no other. Becauſe the Mountainous Wilderneſs had 
here properly ſbut them in to the North and to the South; 
Pharaoh cloſed up the weſtern Part of the ſame Valley, irh 


his Chariots and his Hor ſemen; and no other Way conſequent- 


ly could be left open for their Eſcape, except that miraculous 


1 Concerning this Paſſage, through the Red Sea, Vid. Des Vignoles Chronologie. Tom. 1. 
I. 3. P. 605. Vid. Nonnum de Baccho. i. e. Ofiride. i. e. Moeſa, of his paſſing the Sea &c. 
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The le one, to the Eaſt, through the Red Sea. But of this, neither 
ce che the Egyptiaus nor the [ſraehtes can be imagined to have enter- 
$ c > | F | . « 3% 
5, tained the leaſt Thought or Apprehenſion, at that Time. 
3. Another Reaſon, in Defence of what T have aſſerted, is 
This; that the Valley I have mentioned, ſtill continues to be 
called Baideah, or Miraculous, and Tiah beni 1frael ', or the 
Road of the Iſraelites. Trav. p. 346. The Mountain likewiſe, 
which I have taken for Baalzephon, is called at preſent Jibbel 
Attackah or the Mountain of Deliverance : (Trav. p. 348.) all 
of them Names, that could never have been given or impoſed 
upon the neighbouring Inhabitants at firſt, or preſerved by 
them afterwards, without ſome faithful Tradition, that ſuch 
Places had once been the Scene of theſe Actions. 
4. If the Paſſage of the /ſraelites had been ſo near the Ex- 
tremity of the Red Sea, as this Author places it, it may be 
preſumed, that the very Encampments of ſiæ hundred thouſand 
Men, beſides Children, and a mixed Multitude, would have 
ſpread themſelves, even to the other Side of this narrow 
Iſihmus; and thereby made the Interpoſition of Providence 
leſs, or not at all, neceſſary. Becauſe there could not have 
been Room, in this Situation, for the Waters to have ſtood on 
a Heap, or to have been a Wall unto them on the left Hand, 
after it was divided. This moreover would not have been a 
Diviſion, but a Receſs only of the Water to the Southward. 
Pharoah hkew1ſe by overtaking them, as they were encamped, 
in this open Situation, by the Sea, would have eafily ſurround- 
ed them on all Sides. Whereas the contrary ſeems to be im- 
I After had com oſed theſe Sheets, the Reva and ingenious Mr. Coſtard, obliged Bs. 
with a Sight of the Chryſanthine Map, as it has been called, of Egypt, which is projected in 
a large Scale, with the Names of Places, in Greek and Arabick, In this, the Tiah beni 
Iſrael, (Trav. p. 346.) which is likewiſe the Name in Abulfeda, is Terick beni Iſrael, Words 
of the ſame Force: which Tiab or Terick,, lyes all the Way, in this Map, through two 
Ranges of Mountains, from Paas ( corruptly given for Pam or Pains, Ex. 12. 37. 
Numb. 33. 3.) to the Red Sea. The Author of The Deſcription of the Eaſt, as far at leaſt as 
I underſtand. his librorum deſcriptiones &cc. gives little Credit to this Map. Hec charts (lays 
he, Diſſert. Geogr. p. 286.) deſcripta eſt ſignis tam Arabicis quam Grecis, in uſum (ut titulus pre 
ſe fert) Chryſanthi Patriarche Hieroſolymit ani anno Domini 1722. Delineator (quiſquis fuerit ille) 
videtur ſe totum compoſuiße ad librorum deſcriptiones, non oculorum fidem in locis perluſtrandis acutus: 
inde adeo cautius illius veſtigits inherendum cenſui. Whereas I muſt beg Leave to differ from 
this Gentleman, in taking it to be a valuable Chart, and which deſerves well to be publiſhed. 
Neither does it appear from the Title, as is here pretended, that ir was of no older Date 
than 1722. Wil FIBPIITPASH AICTIITOT ; &c. | DIPOE#EPOMENH Ta &c. XPYEANON &c. 
as the Title runs, may denote nothing more than that this particular Copy, (not the Ori- 
ginal,) was (egg) offered, or (in our Stile) dedicated to, and not 27 570 made for 


Chryſanthus 8c. in ſuch a Year. L have inſerted, along with the other Maps, an Ex- 
tract from this, No. x11, (in a much ſmaller Scale, ) as far as it relates to this Controverſy. 


plyed 
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plyed by the Pillar of the Cloud, Ex. 14. 19,20. which (divided The 17: 


elites paſled 


or) came between the Camp of the Egyptians and the Camp of throug the 


Red Sea at 


{ſjrael;, and thereby left the Iſraelites, (provided this Cloud 5%; and 
{ſhould be removed,) in a Situation only of being moleſted in the is. 
Rear. For the narrow Valley, which we may preſume was al- 
ready occupied by their Encampments, would not permit the 
Egyptians to approach them, either on the — Hand or on 
the Left. 

5. If this Paſſage was near the Extremity of the Red Sea, 
at Ein el Mouſeh or Ain Mouſa, what Account can be given of 
that remarkable Circumſtance, Ex. 15. 22. where it is ſaid, 
that hen Moſes brought Iſrael from the Red Sea, they went 
out into (or landed in) the Wilderneſs of Shur. For Shur, a par- 
ticular Diſtrict of the Wilderneſs of Etham, lyes directly front- 
ing the Valley, from which I ſuppoſe they departed, but a 
great many Miles to the Southward of Ain Mouſa. If they 
landed likewiſe at Ain Mouſa, where there are ſeveral Foun- 
tains, there would have been no Occaſion for the ſacred Hiſto- 
rian to obſerye, that the Jſraelites, after they went out from 
the Sea into the Wilderneſs of Shur, went three Days in the 
Wilderneſs and found no Water. Ex. 15. 22. For it is proba- 
ble, that Ain Mouſa, (though J am not able to account for 
the Name, or the Tradition that might have firſt introduced 
it,) were either not known at this Time or not regarded. And 
provided they were known, yet Moſes, in directing his Marches, 
with all the Expedition he was able, to theSouthward, towards 
Mount Sinai, might not think proper to have Recourſe to 
Them; inaſmuch as they lay, at leaſt one Days Journey to the 
Northward of Shur, quite out of their intended Way; and 
therefore to have partook of them, would, in Effect, have been 
underſtood, as if they were turning back again towards Egypt. 
For this Reaſon Marah is recorded, Ex. 15. 23. to be the firſt 
Place where they found Water; as their wandering ſo far, be- 
fore they found it, ſeems to make Marah alſo their firſt Sta- 
tion, after their Paſſage through the Red Sea. 

6. Moreover, the Channel over-againſt Ain Mouſa does 
not appear to be above three Miles over; whereas that be- 
twixt Shur or Sedur and Jibbel Gewoubee and £-tackah, is 
nine or ten; and therefore would be capacious enough, as the 
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other would be too ſmall, for drowning or covering therein, 
(Ex. 15.28.) the Chariots and Horſemen, and all the Hot of 
Pharaoh. An Army very probably much ſuperior inStrength 
to the Iſraelites; whom they knew to have gone out of Egypt, 
harneſſed, and with a high Hand; and who therefore were 
not to be conquered and brought back by an inferior Number. 
Their En- Let us now ſee what better Account and leſs open to 


campments 


berweenHe= Objection, has been given of this remarkable Tranſaction, in 


roopolis and 


Are, in- the Deſcription of the Eaſt. Now in this Book, and in the 


conſiſtent 


with the Map annexed to it, Migdol and Baalzephon, (which I placed 


Scripture 


Account. where we now find the Mountains Geaoubee and A.- tacſtab,) 


are here fixed, where Heroopolis and Ar/enoe were afterwards 
built. Pihahiroth, (or Pi Hahhiroth i. e. the Mouth of Hiroth) 


which I conſidered, Trau. p.346. not as a Place of Abode, but 


as the Mouth or the advanced Part of this Valley towards the 
Sea, (where Cly/ma might afterwards be built, ) is here ſitua- 
ted at Cleopatris ; a Place indeed, which I am not acquainted 
with; however it 1s fixed, near the middle Way, betwixt He- 
roopolis and 4r/inoe;, and a League to the Eaſtward of them 
both. Arſinoe is Suez, and Heroopolis the Adjeroute of the 
preſent Times; wherein we are both of us agreed. 
Now this Account will by no means agree, nay rather it 
ſeems entirely to contradict the Circumſtances, which relate 
to the Hiſtory of this Tranſaction, as it is related in Scripture. 
which ſhould always be our Guide or Dire&or. For here we 
are acquainted, hat they were to turn and to encamp before 
Pihahiroth, between Migdol and the Sea, over againſt Baal- 
zephon. (Ex. 14. 2) And again, (v. 9.) the Egyprians are ſaid 
to have overtook them, encamping by the Sea, beſides Pihahi- 
roth, before Baalzephon. And in Numb. 3 3. J. they removed 
from Etham and turned again (W") to Pihabiroth, which 75 
before Baalzephon, and they pitched before Migdol. All which 


| 1 In the Chryſanthine Map, 4 Agowbn # Kaibrams) Arſinoe or Cleopatris are the ſame, and not 
diſtinct Cities, as they are made in the Deſcription of the Eaft. | 

2 The radical Word which is here rendred turn, is turn again, in the correſpon- 

dent Text, Numb. 33. 7. where the Word again appears to be ſuperfluous : inaſmuch as 

Pi Habbiroth was a Station, towards which they were advancing, and where we do not 

learn, that they had been before. If Shoubh then is ro be taken in this Senſe ; it will au- 

thorize what I had taken Notice of, Trav. p. 345. viz. that the Iſraelites, at their firſt ſet- 


ting out, from Goſhen, did not take the Southern, but the Northern and the direct Road, 


that leads to the Red Sea, (Trav. p. 343.) and that they turned into the former, ſome Time 
afterwards. 


. Geographical 


— 


through the Red Sea. 


Geographical Circumſtances may be explained, as I preſume, 1 
in this Manner, viz. That the Encampments of the Iſraelites, berwix: He- 


zz0t only took up the (Pi Hahhiroth or) Mouth of the Valley, e . 


but even extended them ſelves to the very Skirts of thoſe Places, 1 
that were called at that Time Migdol and Baalzephon abhe- Account, 


ther they were Mountains, Villages or of whatever Quality or 
' Denomination. Then it follows, Numb. 33. 8. and they de- 
parted from before Pthahiroth, (where we may ſuppoſe the 
Centre or main Body of their Encampments lay,) and paſſed 
through the Midſt of the Sea, into the Wilderneſs. 

Now, if the Encampments of the Hraelites, when the Egyp- 
tians came down upon them, had been betwixt Adjeroute and 
Suez, (the Migdol and Baalzephon of the Scripture Account,) 
and extended as far as C/eopatris, the Pihahiroth of this Au- 
thor, to the Eaſt; they could have had little or no Relation 
at all with the Red Sea. Neither could the Red Sea, as it lay, 
in this Situation, to the right Hand or Southward of their En- 


campments, have the leaſt Concern in their Eſcape. For the 


Sea being divided, at Sue, (i. e. Baalzephon,) in this Souther- 
ly (not, as it is recorded in Scripture, in an Eaſterly) Direction, 
would have only conducted them into the Midſt of the Chan- 
nel, and not to the further Side of it. A Diviſion of the Sea, 
(as low, we will ſuppoſe it, as Ain Mouſa,) would have been 
of as little Conſequence, from the very Situation, (according 
to this Scheme, ) of the Encampments of the Iſraelites and of the 
Egyptians, who had already overtaken them. For it can hardly 
be ſuppoſed, at this Conjuncture, that the //rae/ites could have 
had either Room or even an Opportunity given them to file 
off, along this mountainous Shore (as it is deſcribed to be) of 
the Red Sea, without being greatly diſtreſſed, interrupted; and 
all the way flanked, (to uſe an expreſſive military Term,) by 
Pharaoh's Chariots and his Horſemen. And moreover, the 
Red Sea, many Ages after this Event, is imagined to have 
extended itſelf as far as Heroopolis or Adjeroute; and thereby 
muſt haye taken up the whole Site and Space of theſe Encamp- 
ments. In ſhort, there are ſo many Difficulties which attend 


1 There are high Hills all along the Weſt Shore to the Port, (viz. over againſt Ain n,; 
which is a League from Suez. Vol. I. p. 133. 
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Elim not at 
Corondel, but 
near Tor. 


fronting A. 
e 


Elim not at Corondel, 
this Hypotheſ⸗ , that the more it is conſidered, the m 1 
preſume, it will appear to be impracticable. * 


At Corondel *, I placed Marah, (Trav. p. 249. ) which is 
about the Diſtance of three ſuch Days Journeys, as the /raelites 


may be ſuppoſed to have made, from Sedur : where alſo J found 


the little Water, there is, unpalatable; as that of Marah is re- 
corded to have been. Here the Author of the Deſcription of 
the Eaſt, (p. 156.) places Elm; (and for no other Reaſon, 
than) becauſe if Elim was near Tor, and conſequently almoſt 
within the View of the Sea, it would hardly have been ſaid, 
that they went afterwards (Numb. 33. 10.) and encamped at 
the Red Sea. But this ſurely could be no direct Conſequence ; 
becauſe encamping almoſt within Sight, or at. half a Leagues 


"Diſtance from Tor, or, as he elſewhere expreſſes it, from the 


Red Sea; and encamping afterwards at or upon ſome other 
Part of the Shore of the Red Sea, are without doubt very 
compatible. For the Scriptures are filent as to the Diſtance 
or particular Place; and in Exodus xvi. this Station is intirely 
omitted; the Deſert of Sin being recorded (v. I.) immediate- 
ly after Elm. Now as the Deſert of Sin is deſcribed (ibid.) to 
lye betwixt Elim and Sinai, (which it may, with great Pro- 
priety, be ſaid to do, provided Elim is near Tor where I have 
placed it ) their encamping firſt upon the Maritime, and after- 
wards upon the more Inland Part of the ſame Deſert, will ſtill 
be very conſiſtent with the Scripture Account *. 

To remove Elm therefore, upon this Account, ſo far to the 
Northward, as Corondel, is certainly very particular, and, 
ſeemingly, without the leaſt Foundation. For no Station could 


have been better or more circumſtantially marked out than 


this; or which indeed has preſerved greater Tokens of the 
Circumſtances of it's ancient Situation. For we are told, Ex. 
15. 27. and Numb. 33. 9. that at Elim there were en Wells 


1j looking over the Extract from this Author's Map, No. IV. p. I. it will be eaſily per- 
ceived, wherein we differ, with Regard to the particular Place of this Page, and of the reſpective 
Encampments likewiſe of the Iſraelites, before they paſſed over; the ſingle prickt Lines As, 
all along, the Situation of the Sea Coaſt and of the adjacent Mountains &c. according to my Ob- 
ſervations ; as the double prickt Lines and the reſt of it, are laid down according to his. 

2 See the reſpective Situations of Corondel and the Deſert of Sin, as they are laid down 
in the Map. Tray. p. 336. and likewiſe in the abridged Map, Ne. 11. of this Supplement, 


3 Ia t 
haye — them. 


Chriſanthine Map, Marah is placed at Corondel ; and Elim at Tor, exactly as I 
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of Water, and threeſcore and ten Palm Trees, aud that they 
encamped or pitched there by the Waters. Now at Corondel, 
we do not find, (as far as I ſaw or could learn,) the Traces of 
any Wells at all; neither is there any Grove or Colle&ion of 
Palm Trees. Whereas, in the Neighbourhood of Tor, there is a 
regular and delightful Plantation of Palm Trees; equal to any 
in the (Jiridde) Date Country of the Tuniſeens. For the 
threeſcore and ten have, in Proceſs of Time, improved them- 
ſelves into more than two thouſand. The Wells, which are 
ranged along a narrow Vale, near the Grove, are indeed a 
little diminiſhed in their Numbers; yet even thoſe ine of them 
that remain to this Day, (as ſo many are no where found toge- 
ther, in any other Part of Arabia, ſo they) are ſufficient to 
atteſt for the Poſſibility of their having been once a greater 
Number. This Author ſeems to have been acquainted with | U 
one Well * only, which produced good Water; whereas the 
Water of thoſe I ſaw was very unpalatable, and of a bad Di- 
geſtion. If there was likewiſe one Well only, it ſeems to be 
an apy e in the ſacred Hiſtorian to ſay, that hey pitched 
there (n by) by the Waters; which generally implyes a greater 
Number or Collection of them. 


Though the Situation of Kadeſb or Kadeſh Barnea, which ge t. 


Days Jour- 
is the ſame, (7Tav. p.3 54.) may not be ſo well circumſtantiated 245 oy | from. 


as Elim, yet the Diſtance of it from Horeb 48 Sinai, is too 
particularly laid down in Scripture, to give the leaſt Authority 
or Encouragement for fixing it, as this Author has done *, at 
eight Hours Diſtance only from that Mountain. 

1. Becauſe in Deut. 1. 2. it is expreſsly ſaid, that here are 
eleven Days Journey from Horeb by the Way (1) of Mount 
Seir 10 Kadeſh Barnea which, from the Context, cannot be 
otherwiſe underſtood than of marching along the direct Road. 
For Moſes hereby intimates to the Jſraelites, how ſoon they 
might have arrived upon the Borders of the Land of Promiſe, 
if they had not been a ſtubborn and a rebellious People. 
Whereas the Number of their Stations or Journeys betwixt 


1 A League N. of To or is a Well of good Water, and all * it are a great Number F 
of Date Trees. Vol. I. p. 141. 


2 Kade ſb is ſuppoſed (by himſelf alone, as no Authorities. are quoted ;) to Fe cight Hours N. ; | 4 
or N. W. of Mount Sinai; and to this Part the Spies returned from viewing the Land. 


Vol. 1. p. 157. 71 . 
D Sinai 
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Sinai and Kadeſb, as they are particularly enumerated, Numb. 
xxxIII. appear to be near twice as many; in which they are 
ſaid, with great Truth and Propriety, (Pal. 107. 4.) to have 
wandered, in the Wilderneſs, out of the Way; and in Deut. 
2. I. 10 have compaſſed Mount Seir, rather than to have tra- 
velled directly through it. 
2. Several other Texts of Scripture infinuate likewiſe that 
| Kadeſh was at a much greater Diſtance from Mount Sinai, 
than this inconfiderable one of eight Hours. Thus in Deut. 
I. 9. it is ſaid, they departed from Horeb, through 7hat great 
and terrible Wilderneſs, (which ſuppoſes both Time and Space,) 
and came 10 Kadeſh Barnea; and in Chap. 9. 23. when the 
Lord ſent you from Kadeſh Barnea to poſſeſs the Land. And 
Chap. J. 11.——The ſpace in which we came from Kadeſh Bar- 
nea, untill we Tere come over the Brook Zered, was thirty 
and eight Years. Numb. 20. 16. Kadeſh, a City in the utter- 
moſt Part of your Border, i. e. of Edom. And Chap. 13. 26. 
Hither (to Kadeſb) the Spies returned from viewing the Land. 
And Deut. 2. 3. Te have compaſſed this Mount long enough: 
zurm ye Northward , i. e. towards Kadeſh or the Land of Moab. 
All which Texts ſeem to intimate that Aadeſh was fituated upon 
the moſt advanced Part of Mount Seir, towards the Land of 
Canaan ;, and conſequently, it was ſo far from lying in the 
Neighbourhood of, or at eight Hours Diſtance only from, Hores, 
that it was their moſt northern Station, before they turned 
| off to the N. E. towards the Land of Moab. 
Exiongaber We come now to E2:ongaber ' ; the Opprobrium Geogra- 


wy near E- 


Joth; bur) a phorum,. as we may call it. For Adricomius and Reland, who 
eena el 


Dab. have wrote very copiouſly upon the Sacred Geography, give 
us as little Satisfaction, with Regard to the true Situation of 
This, as of moſt other Places, that are the leaſt attended with 
Difficulties. Theſe they are ſure to leave in the ſame unſettled 
and undetermined State, wherein they found them; abound- 
ing in Quotations, but ſettling Nothing. Having tbernfünte 
no Data or Footſteps to build upon, I was induced, from ſome 
Circumſtances in the Hiſtory of this Place, to fix Egiongaber 
at Meenah el Dſabab or the Port of Gold, (Trau. p. 356.) ten 


'I Eziongaber i is made by ſome Authors to ſignify the Back Bone of a Man, from a Ridge 
of Rocks, that lye behind it, which had ſuch 4 a Reſemblance. St. Ferom, in ſpeaking 51 
this, Place, in his 127. Epiſtle to N N interprets it Ligna Viri five Dolationes hominum ;— 


andbſeryes, hucuſque ſolitudo Pharan. 
Leagues 
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Leagues to the Southward of Eloth. This, in the Deſcription  Exiongabee 


of 75 Eaſt, is called, for Brevity's ſake, (we may luppoſe, BY 5 bat) a 
and not for Want of better Information,) Dahab only, and not Dſchab. 
Meenah el D/ahab; a Circumſtance, in the Appellation, too ma- 
terial, either to be given up, or to be omitted in this Diſquiſition. 
However whether it be ſimply Dahab or Meenah el Dſa bab, 
as I received the Name from the Monts of Sinai, we are both 
agreed, that it lyes at a Diſtance from Eloth; as indeed ſome 
Circumſtances in the Scripture Hiſtory, (1 Kings 9. 26. 1 Chr. 
8. 17.) ſeem to intimate Egiongaber to have done. 

But to the S. E. of Elana, (fays this Author, p. 157.) Ezion- 
gaber ſeems to have been, the Plains of that Place being men- 
tioned after thoſe of Ailath, when the Children of Iſrael jour- 
nied towards the Land of Promiſe. Now, to this it may be 
replyed; (as it will appear, by expounding the Context, and 
comparing one Part of it with another; ) ? 

T. That, the Pofition of theſe Plains, in this Direction, one 
after the other, was, with Reſpe& only to their Station, at 
 Kadeſh;, where (Deut. 1. 46.) they, are ſaid to have, abode 
many Days. Then, as the Hiſtory is continued, (Deut. 2. 1.) 
2ve turned (to the Southward, from Kadeſh and the Borders 
of the Land of Promiſe,) and took our Journey into the Wit 
derneſs by the Way of the Red Sea, (which at Kadeſb lay at 
ſome Diſtance from us;) and aue compaſſed (or marched in an 
irregular or winding manner, in theſe correſpondent Parts of) 
Mount Seir, many Days. And when (v.8.) we paſſed by from 
our Brethren, (or, after we had paſſed along or amongſt our 
| Brethren) She Children of Eſau, which delt in Seir, through 
the Way of (or in the Courſe of our Journey, through) he Plan 
from Eloth and from Eziongaber, (travelling ſtill to the South- 
ward,) then we turned (back again to the Northward,) and 
paſſed by the Way of the Wilderneſs of Moab. This is other- 
wiſe expreſſed, by way of Prolepſis, at ver. g. Te have. compaſjed 
this Mountain of Seir long enough, turn you Northward. Eæiau- 
gaber therefore could not lye betwixt Florh and the Land of 
Nromiſe; but in a quite different Direction to what 1 is afſerted 
by this Author. 


1 Three Days from the Convent, (of Sinai,) they told me was Dahab, which Ge People 
have thought to be Ex iongaber, becauſe of the Name, which ſignifies Gold. p. 137. 
2 The Name of Meenah el Dſabab is likewiſe confirmed by the n Map. 
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- Exiongaker 2. Tf Eziongaber lay to the 8. E. of Elth, it is impoſſible 
Jas bar) a that any Plains at all could belong to it; ſuch at leaſt as were 


Meenah 
Dſabab. 


of Eziongaber. 


acceſſible to the 1/raehites, or large enough for their Encamp- 


ments. Becauſe the Mountains of Accabab, which are con- 
tinued, (perhaps from Petra or the Dead Sea,) in a long unin- 
terrupted Chain, quite down to Eloth, (called at preſent from 
thence Callab, (i. e. the Caſtle) of Accabah,) would cut off all 


Communication towards the S. E; eſpecially ſuch an open one, 


as would neceſſarily be required in this Caſe. 


3. Upon the Suppoſition there was a proper Communication 
betwixt theſe ſuppoſed Plains of Eloth and Egiongaber; yet 
ſtill, as the Land-of Promiſe lay to the Northward of them 
both, the'S. E. Poſition of the latter from thoſe of Eloth, would 
haye fituated them quite out of the Way, that ſhould have con- 
ducted them to the Land of Promiſe”, contrary to what 1s here 
alledg ed by this Author. 5 

14. Beſides; the Diſtance, (as it appears in this Author 8 Map,) 
of two or three Miles only, betwixt Eloth and Eztongaber , 
would have been too ſmall a Space for their Encampments 
much leſs. to have given Denomination to two different — 4 
diſtinct Plains; each of which muſt be ſuppoſed to e been 
capacious enough for theſe Encampments. 

5. It appears from Strabo and Ptolemy, that Eloth was built 


(c a woo v eu,) upon the very point of. the Gulf. If Ezion- 
gaber therefore ſhould be fituated- to the S. E. of it, it would 


have a more Southern Latitude than Eloth, and conſequently 
muſt lye upon the Eaſtern Coaſt, in the Land of Midias. 
Whereas Eziongaber was a Port, on the Weſtern or oppoſite 
Shore, in the Land of Edom; as we learn from 1 Kin. . 26. 
King Solomon made a Navy of Ships in Eziongaber, which 1s 


together (M8) with Eloth (not as we render it; 2which is Beſides 


Eloih) on the Shore of the Red Sea, in the Land of Edom. 


And 2 Chron. 8. 17. Then went Solomon 10 Eziongaber amd to 
Elurb at the Sea fide in the Land of Edom. From all which 
 Cixcuniſtanees it ſufficiently appearꝭ, that Eziongaber was fitu- 


ated to the Southward, and at ſome Diſtance from Eloth; in 


- 2 quite different Poſition. from That L wherein this Author Has 


* it. 
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In the Deſcription of Eloth, (otherwiſe called Ailath, Elana Eleth cr. not 


14 
&c. ) a Place of no ſmall Conſequence in the Sacred Geography, Foe Tags. 14 
J have fixed it, (Trav. p. 351.) twenty Minutes only to the 
Southward of Heroopolis, in Lat. 29% 40. agreeably to the Au- 
thorities there enumerated. But this Author lays it down in 
Lat. 28*. 13“. and acquaints us, (p. 137.) that he Eaſtern Gulf 
of the Red Sea does not come ſo far to the North as the Weſtern 
by about a Degree, as far as he could compute: though the 
Circumſtances of this Computation are no where related. In 
the Map likewiſe, which ſhould have correſponded with this 
alledged Computation, the Latitudinal Difference is carried 
near half a Degree further. If Eloth then is tolye ſo far to the 
Southward, as this Author has placed it, how ſhall we be able, 
(among other Obje&ions,) to reconcile this Account, with the 
| Diſtance alone, betwixt this City and Gaza, as it is recorded 
by Pliny, Strabo and Ptolemy. For as Gaza has received, by 
late Diſcoveries, a ſettled and determined Situation, in Lat. 
31,400. (which differs 1. only from the Poſition that is given 
to it, by this Author, ) there will be a Latitudinal Difference of 
7 27 betwixt them. Or, if we convert theſe Degrees into 
Roman Miles, (by allowing Lxxv3 to each Degree ) the Di- 
ſtance will be, a little more or leſs, ccLx. Miles. 
Now This will exceed Prolemys Account, by at leaſt Ninety 
Miles; as it will Szrabo's and Pliny's, by upwards of a Hundred. 
With regard indeed to Ptolemy's Authority, we are to obſerve, 
that, notwithſtanding Elana is laid down, in moſt Copies, in 
Lat. 29*. 15. yet there is a great Diſagreement in others, with 
Regard to the Numbers that relate to Gaza; ſome placing 
it in Lat. 315. 50. others in 31*. 40. others in 31*. 30. and 
others again in 317. 15. If then we take theſe Numbers, at a 
Medium, and place Gaza in Lat. 31*. 30'. the Difference in 
their reſpective Latitudes, and conſequently the meridional 
Diſtance itſelf, (as they lye nearly in a N. and S. Pofition from 
each other,) will be no more than 2*. 15. 1. e. eLx1x. Miles; 
inſtead of 3*. 27, i. e. CCLX. Miles, according to this Aathaih 
Computation. | 
But we learn from Strabo and Pliny, that ales Diſtance" be- 
twixt Gaza and Elana was xx. [Miles wart of what unn, 


I FM Mr. Dune Analyſis ef Irah. p. 22. 44. 


x — 


"= may 


of Eloth. 
Eleth er, not may be ſuppoſed to have made it. For Pliny gives us expreſly 


From Gans, CL. Miles and rabo MCCLx. Stadia, or, as they are common- 
ly computed) cy11; Miles. Though, as eight Sadia were not 
always commenſurate with, but ſomewhat leſs than, one Mile, 
theſe MccLx. Szadia of Strabo, may be neither more nor leſs 
than the cr. Miles of Phy. And beſides; as an open Trade 
and Commerce had been kept up, for many Ages, betwixt Elana 
and Gaza; it may be well imagined, that theſe Geographers had 
made themſelves well acquainted with the Diſtance, which 
had been commonly and traditionally computed, betwixt them. 

And then again; as Elana and Gaza lye nearly under the 
ſame Meridian; and, as it may be further preſumed, from the 
Nature and Quality of the interjacent ſandy Deſert, that the 
Road betwixt them was, the greateſt Part of it, upon a Level; 
any given Diſtance in Miles, or in Degrees of Latitude equiva- 
lent toſuch Miles, will be, as near as can be required, one and 
the ſame Diſtance. The Diſtance therefore of cL.Miles, betwixt 
Elana and Gaza, as it is related by Pliny and Strabo, will be 
exactly commenſurate with 2*. O. as the Latitudinal Di/tance 
of theſe Places is laid down in my Book of Travels conſe- 
quently 3*. 27. or CCLx. Miles, cannot be received, for the true 
and the real Diſtance. . 

In the Map likewiſe, which goes along with this Account, we 
find the c. Miles, (which have been ſo often ment ioned,) to be 
extended, in Prickt Lines, from Eloth to Gaga; as if they were in- 
tended for a Scale of Direction, whereby to compute their re- 
ſpective Diſtances. Yet the Author has placed, along the very 
Side of theſe Pichi Lines, the Scale of Latitudes; in Order, as 
it ſhould ſeem, to ſupport, whereas, in Fact, They mutually 
contradict and confute, each other. Becauſe both theſe Scales 
can never be underſtood to point out one and the ſame Diſtance : 
inaſmuch as this would be to make cr. equal to CCLx. 

_ The Con- So much then in Vindication of the principal Paſſages in my 

Book of Travels, which have been obje&ed to by this Author. 

I might now take the ſame Freedom, in my Turn, to controvert 

The Deſcription of the Eaſt. But, as I have no Inclination, 

unleſs in my own Defence, to- criticiſe The Labours q other 

Authors; ſo it will be enough, in the preſent Controverſy, if 

1 Le ſufficiently illuſtrated and defended my. 027. 
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1 {> The Letter T. denotes Words omitted" in the Index, to the Book of Travels. 


P. S. The Preface to this Supplement. 


„ 
1 0 «A 
Cheruſia or the Lake of Charon. 40. 
Adder, (the deaf.) 63. 
jeroute or Heroopolis. 102. 
The. Aile S. S. or _ | 4-4 
Ain Mouſa or Ain el Mouſa, or Ein Mouſeh, 
99 &c. 380. T. | 
The Akko S. S. or Tragelaphus, 76. 
The Amnis Trajanus runs through Kairo, the 
ancient Babylon. 37. 
Antaradus, (the City of.) 1. &c. | 
The Antilope, Gazell or Tzebi. S.S. 74. 
The Anubis or Grey Hound. 88. 
AmNveacac, explained. 41. 
Arabs, ignorant in al ech IT. 
Aradians, poſſeſſed of the jeune. 1. 
Arbah, denotes a Plain, Deſert &c. 29. 
Arcas or Arca, (the City of.) 3. 
The Arkite. 4 
Arnon (the River.) 9. 
Arſinoe or Suez. 102. 
Aſphaltites (the Lake.) 374. T. 
The (Tree) Azedarach, Ailah S. S. or Eleah. 97. 


2 B 

Baalzephon or Mount Attackah. 100. 
Babylon, 20 Rain fallt there. 111. P. S. 
Baideah, or Miraculous. 100. 
Barca, it's Etymology. vi. P. S. 
Bars of Rivers, What ? 47; | 
The Beaſt of the Reeds, S. S. or the Hippopo- 

tamus. 87. | | | 
The Behemoth or Hippopotamus. 87. 
The Bekker el Waſh or Mild Ox. 75. 
The River Belus or Kardanah, 5 
The Bird of Paradiſe was the Phoenix. 89. 
Birds clean and wnclean. 79. 
Sultan Boazeeſe, killed and eaten. II. P. S. 
The Bubalus or Yachmur S.S. 75. 
The Bufalo, the Oryx of the Ancients. 77. 
Bulruſhes, (zhe Veſſels of.) 97. 


0 
The „ ee Jeraffa or Zomer S. 8. 
Caſtor and Pollux, Meteors ſo called. vI. P. 8. 
Caravans, ſuffocated by hot Winds. 18. | 
The Ceraſtes or horned Viper, 62. 

Charon, (the Lake of.) 40. | 
Cicer, Garvanga, or Chich Pea. 60. 222 T. 
Circumciſion, the Antiquity of it. vil. P. 8. 
Ccaleſyria, it's Boundary. 5. | 

The Cold Stream or Eleutherus. 1--5. 
Corondel or Marah. 14. 

The Crocodile or Leviathan. 86. 

The Animal Crocuta deſcribed. gr. 


D 
The Dead Sea ; (the Vapours of it.) 7. & + 1g 
The Delta was Ns 2 0 2 Bil * ny 
. The Deſhon S.S. or Strepſiceros. 76. 
Doller or Thaler; the Etymology of it. 314 T. 
Dragons, or large Serpents, or Crocodiles. go. 


E 

Edom or Idumeea, it's Extent, 29. 
Egypt, the Extent of it. 26. 

the ef, the Nile. 44. 
— upon a ain or level. 53. 
Elim, zear Tor. 104. 
Eloth, (the City and Gulf of.) 109. 
The River Eleutherus. 1-5. | 
The Elyſian Fields, or Plains of the Mummies, 

o. 
Eſdraelon, the Plains of. 7. 
hs” Eteſian Winds do not occaſion the Nile's nun- 
tion. 59. 

The Euphrates larger than the Nile. 25. 30. 
Eziongaber, or the Port of Gold. 106. 


F | 
The Flammant 1 155 T. 


Fowls that creep S. S. or Inſects. Yo. 


G 
Geeꝛa, the ancient Memphis. 33 &c. 
Gerar (the City) 28. 
Geſhuri and the Geſhurites. 28. 
Gewoubee (Mount) or Migdol S. S. 102. 
The Gezrites. 28. 
The Gorgon's Head. 13. 19. 
The Gorgoniz domus. 20, 
Goſhen was Part of the H. Land. 28. 
The Grey Hound or Anubis. 88. 

H 
Hamath or El Hammah. 325 T. 

the entring in of Hamath; 32. 

Heroopolis or Adjeroute. 102. 
The Hippopotamus or Behemoth $.S. 87. 
Honey, (Wd) vi. P. S. 


I | 
An Ibis (embalmed) deſcribed, 65. 
The Ichneumon, is not the Jerdaon. 61, 
Idumæa, vid. Edom, | 
The Jeune, the Country of the Aradians. 1. 
The Animals called Jird and Jerboa. 241 T. 
Jordan (the River) 9. ; 


Kadeſh or Kadeſh Barnea. 105, 
Kardanah (zhe River) vid. Belus. 
Kiblah ori Jewiſh) 1v. P. S. | 
Kiſhon (he River) 7. 


The Lakes of Menes aud Myrs different. 39. 
H. Land, the Extent of it. 32. 

Laodicea (zhe City of) 1. 

Lapideſcent or Petrifying Vapour. 13. 

The Leviathan S. S. or Crocodile. 86, 
Libanus (Mount) 5. 

Libya, zt 17 vrt. P. 8. | 

Lot's Wife, turned into a Pillar of Salt. 15. 


- The Egyptian Lotus. 96. 
 Eez M 
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Marah (the 2 BOSS 4 & 
Marathus (the City of ) 1, 2 
Manſio and Mutatio explained. 3, 4. 
Memphis, defended by Ramparts. 41. 86. 
—— if's ancient Situation. 33 &. 
—— 0; at Metraheny, bzt Geeza. 23 &c. 
Midbar er Wilderneſs.” 29. . 
Migdol S. S. vid. Gewoubee. 0 
Moor u Maurus, (the Etymology) 304 T4 -- 
Mules, the Antiquity of riding upon them. 88. 
Mummies (Plains of t 

Mummy, the Spicy Compoſition. 424 T. 

The Plant Muſa (Arab. 349 Menz.) 60. 96. 
Mutatio vid. Manſio. 7 ' 


# * 
. 


Nahal Mitzraim, Neel Meſſir, or River of 


Egypt, or the Nile. 333. 
Nile, the Occaſion . Overflow, 
— the Natural 
» VII. IX. 1 


53558. 
ſtory of it. 43-58. P. S. 


Olyra, Rice or Oryza. vf. P. S. 

The Onocrotalus or Pelicane. 89. 
Orthoſia (the. City of) 1-5. . 
Oryx, or Bufalo-or Thau S.S. 77. 
Oſtrich, (ebe Natural Hiſtory of it) 66--72. 


The Palm Tree of Thebais, or Doom, or Cuci, 
or KuxcoPopor, GI. 
The Papyrus. 97. 3 
The Moſaic Pavement at Præneſte. 84—98. 
The Pelicane or Onocrotalus. 89. | 
The Petrified City i Barbary. 10. 
Petrified Bodies in Tartary, Peru and Rome, 
tz, 13, 14. | 
Bones at Gibraltar. 13. 
Loaves. 17. 
—Palm Tree. 17. | 
Trunks of Trees. 20. | $ 
Ferri ing Fluid. 1 "= 
Philiſtines, originally Egyptians, 27. 
Phoenice, (the Bounds of it.) 5. 
Phoenix, vid. Bird of Paradiſe. - 
The Phcenicoprterus or Flammant. 155 T. 
Pihahiroth, or Pia-hiroth. 102, 103. 
Purple, (the Method of extracting it) v.P.S. 
The Pyramids 4 Geeza, were the Memphitic 
Pyramids. 38. a 


8 . F 
ry 9 - * > hs a. * 


_ The Rivero E 
Niven loft in the Sand, 10 T. 1v. P. . 


* 
a | F 


3 3 
Nas Sem er the Petrified City., 10-24. 
Nds e 81. TXT * 


A 
The Rhinoceros or Reem S. S. 91. 
Rhinocorura, ( River at tba Place.) 21-533. 


pt, why ſo called. 31. 


8 


Salutation, the Method of it among the Arabs, 


e) or Elyban Fields. 41. 800 ner n b. 


r or Shur, (the Deſtrt of) 99, 4 
The Serpent that beguiled De. 3” 24:36 *C 


Serpents (their Charming) 63. 90. 

Sherſhell, zhe Jol Czſarea, thrown down by an 
Earthquake. 11. P. S. | i 

The Shagarag, @ Sort of Jay. 251 T. 11,P.S; 

Sicca Venerea or Keff. 179 T. 

Sihor = Sichor, i. e. he Nile. 24--33. & 

r | | 

Simyra, now called Sumrah. 1--5, 

Sphinges were Monkies. 94. 

Suez or Arſinoe. 102. 

Sufetula, now Spaitla. 201 T. 

The Sycomore Tree, it's Uſes, 96. 


5c - 


The Thau S.S. or Oryx or Bufalo. 77. 

The Tir Chaous or Pupa- 72. | 

Tortoiſes in the River Eleutherus. 5. 
— iz the Kiſhon, 6. 

Tortoſa (the City of) 2. 5. 


U | 
Vegetables owe their Growth to Water. N 
The U 


romaſtix or Caudiverbera. 62. 
The Warral affet 1 by Moſk 6 
a ecre . 2. 
Winds (hot, in the Deſerts.) 18. 


X 
The Xemarite. 5. 


eee Y 
The Yachmur S. S. or Bubalus. 75. 


2 
Zeidoure (the Plains of. 50 T.) or ZeidugO-. 


11. P.. i. 
Zoan (the Land of) or the Delta. 26. 


The Zoology of the S. S. conſidered. 73-83. 


E R A A T | 
p. vIIH I. 2. r. Orgia, & 1.26. r. ſterilis. E 1.38. for Gfteen r, twenty two. 


RB F. p. v. I. 10. read Deodatus. 


„X. I. 34. 7.1 0 
. 85 34 403 


P. 52. I. 13. r. ig. & I. 15. i. p. 54. 1 


SUPPL. p. 20. Not. 3. 


r. xpuighs--Iyptoos. 
r. Ai. & g, Of een 


in the leaſt, 


p.43. 1.7. r. controverted. & ibid. in Not. dele comma 
: r. areagtivr@-. 


eſter and add the good Man is ſaid. p. 69. 1.8. Neſt, r. Eggs. 


p. 27. r. Ah. p. AT. I. 22. 
inngi\/a. p. 5 1. I. penuls; r. ae · 
p. 61. I. Pema. 7. Qoaixas. p. 64. I. 3: 
P- 76. I. 13. r. Goat Deer. p. 77. Not. 3. 


p. 88. 1.12. r. particular. & Not. r. r. capite. p. 93. r. Agatharchides. p. 94. Not. 1. & 2. 
7 ee, & mari. p. 95. in Nos, r. Tir -A. Nu Ed. Almelov. p.96. in Nos. 


r. CI\RPW Shic-mim, - p. 100. r. Pharaoh. in Not. . e · p. 103. in Nos. r. There. p. 106.1, 31.7. are 
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